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CHAP. XI. 

Military Olory of Chreeee. — Enemies to whom that 
Country was exposed.-^Foundation and Growth 
if Carthage. — T%eflourishing Condition of Magna 
Gracia^-^Excites the Jealousy of the Cartha-- 
ginians.-^Who enter into a League with Xerxes^ 
— The Object of this Alliance. — Cau^sof the sin^ 
gular Prosperity of Magna Oracia. — History of 
Pythagoras, and of his Philosophy. -^The Cartha^ 
ginians invade Sicily. — Their Disasters. — Glory 
of Crelon. — Ms Treaty with the Carthaginians.^^ 
Causes of the Decay if Magna Grtma. 

The beginning of the fifth century beforecRAp^^ 
Christ forms the most glorious aera in the his- ^^' 
tory of Greece. While the republics of A- state of 
thens and Sparta humbled the pride of Asia,oJ^; 
the flourishing settlements on the Hellespont and If*;- ii 
Vol. II, ^8 '''''' ^ 
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$ THIS HISTORV of 

c HA P. the Hadriatic overawed the fierce Barbarians of 
Europe^ ; and the southern colony of Cyrene re- 
strained, within their native limits, the savage 
fMt>city of the Lybiansf* The north, south, and 
east thus acknowledging the ascendant of the 
Grecian valour and genius, Rome still contended 
in the west, with the obstinacy of the Yolscli;, for 
the rude villages of Latium : yet on this side, from 
which the stream of conquest was destined, in a 
future age, to flow over the worMi the Greeks had 
already nK>8t danger to apprehend, and most lau- 
rels to acquire ; not however from Rome, but 
from the implacable!! enemy of the Roman name. 
The foan. The foundation and growth of Carthage, whiclr 
^wthrf^*^^ been so successfully adorned by poetical fic- 
^^■'''*«*» iion, are very imperfectly explained in history. It 
is known, that Bi least eight hundred and ninety 
years} before the Christian aera, a Phcenkian colonfy 
settled on that fertile pro|ecture of the African coast* 
^hich boldly advances into the Mediterranean, to 
meeU as it i«ere, and to defy the shores of Sicily 
and Italy, planted in the following century by 

♦ Herodot. i vl. Thucydid. L i. 

f S^abo, Ixvii. :^ Diodor.l.xi. 

• \\ W¥h wluteqerinr t!<^ Viinpl^xin^ris.lbe.etenud tamif beiweoi 
Borne and Carthage !- 

Littora littoribus contraria, fluctibus undas* 

Imprecor, anna armis ; pugnent ipsique nepotes. iEneid. 1. !▼. 

I B. C. S91. , PeUy. de Doclr. Temporum. Yet. as tbere is a fpap 
^ in the Carthaginian history of sever^ centuries, every man of taste wHI 
be desiroos of extending the duration of this dark and unknown period* 
to have the pleasure of believing tliat JEkieas and Dido were contemptf- 
rariet: an opinion more probable than that of Sir Isaac Kevton, who 
would bring down tbe time of iEiieas and the xra of the Trojan wat tsa^- 
the •^^DMo ifid the ftwidttian of Cwrtba||e;- 
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6reekd» with whom the republic of Carthage, long chap: 
before the age of her great Hannibal, waged many \_^mt 
emel and bloody wars. For three centuries after 
their establishment, the Carthaginians seem to have 
silently, but succesdully, availed themselves of the 
natural fertility of their soil, the convefniency of 
their harbours, the skill and dexteritv of their aiii- 
8ans, the adventurous spirit of their mariners ;abave 
all, of the profound wisdom of their government, 
whicb had been established on such admirable prin* 
ciples, that from the foundation of their city till 
the age of the philosopher Aristotle"*^, no tyrant 
had oppressed the freedom, no sedition had dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of Carthagef, 

Prom this peaceful and happy obscurity the Car- whwh op« 
thagioians first emerged into notice in consequence ^JJ^en^ 
of their opposition to the naval enterprises of th^^^ISSaL 
Asiatic Greeks, who, about the middle of the sixth 
century before Christ, flying the oppressive do- 
minatlcm of Persia, threw themselves on the west- 
ern shores and islands of the Mediterranean. As a 
maritime and enterprising nation the Greeks were 
naturally rivals to the Carthaginians; and the 
Pbocseans, who had left the coast of Ionia to avoid 
the cruel tyranny of the satrap Haipagus,had land- 



* Arittot de Repub. 1. it. c. xL 

t If Dido lud the foundation of go nraeh proff^erHj and happlnttt, 
the might boaftt, with beoomin|f d%mty, of hatin|^ secured immorul 
lune: 

Vixi, & quern dederat cupium fortuna pecegi« 
. . UrbeiiiLpraeclanun itatui, mea mvnia vidl : 

Et nunc magna mei sub tenis ibit mMfgg, T?^^ >^^ 
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4 THE HISTORY OlT 

c H \ P. ed at, or perhaps founded, Aleria in the isle of Cor* 
^^^^^^^ sica, before they finally settled at Velia* in Italy» 
and Marseilles in Gaulf. The Carthaginians, who 
had already formed establishments in Corsica, re- 
garded the whole island as a dependency of their 
republic, and set themselves to oppose with vigour 
the Grsecian invaders. Their commercial alliestt 
the Tuscans, reinforced their fleet ; and the most 
ancient naval engagement, distinctly recorded ia 
history, was fought in the Sardinian sea, between 
the Phocaeans with sixty sail on the one side, against 
the Tuscans and Carthaginians with double that 
number on the otherjl* The Greeks bad the 
wliole glory of the battle ; they destroyed forty of 
the enemy's ships; and compelled the rest to fly. 
Sm from ^^^ *^^ smallness of their numbers, greatly dimi* 
^ttiing in nished by their desperate efibrts in defending the 
honour of their nation against a superior force^ 
obliged them to abandon the project of settling ia 
Corsica. 
^T^a^ Though the issue of this memorable sea-fight 
of car- tends to dispel the cloud of fiction concerning the 
oiJSp. remote -voyages and ancient naval power of the 
5^'' 500. Carthaginians, yet it cannot be doubted, that in 
the beginning of the following century, and before 
the invasion of Xerxes, they were the most power- 
ful commercial nation in the world. The proud 
centre of their empire was surrounded by a cluster 
of colonies and tributary cities, which extended 

* Diodor. !.▼. and Chiveriiis Sleil. Ant p. 507. 

f Thiicydid. 1. i. i Aristot Politic. I. ilL 

||]d«ibid.fcUerodotLn% 
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sboTe a Ihottsand milesr^ along the coast of Africa, c ii a i\ 
They were masters oi Sardinia and the northern 
coast of Sicilyt. They had established colonies 
not only in Corsica, but in Malta and the Baleari- 
an isles. They often visited the Caaseteridesj;* They 
probably first discovered the Canaries, whose 
equable and happy temperature entitled them 
to the epithet of Fortunate. They had appro- 
priated the gold mines of Spain, the Peru and 
Mexico of the ancient world|| ; and all these 
adTantages being directed by the prudent en- 
terprise of the magistrates, consisting chiefly of 
merchants^, and improved by the patient iur 

* Prom the westehi boundary of Cyrenaica to tbe StraiU of GibralUiv 
Sbaw reckons 1420 geographical miles ; but this was the extent of the 
Carthaginian dominion in the greatest splendor of the republic. Shaw*[^ 
ThiTeU, p. 150. 

f PolyU 1. iii. c. xxil 

* Plin. Nat. Hist. L vi. c. 37. 
II Auctor. apudHendreich Respub.Carthag.l. i. 
( In this respect the goremment of Carthage was very difCsrent from 

that of Crete, aad particularly of Sparta, with both which Aristotle com- 
pares it Isocrates (ad Nicociem) says, that in civil affairs the Cartluu 
ginian government was aristocratical i in military, royal : this probably 
vaa the case ia the earliest times. The chief magistrates were called 
Suffetes, which, in the Hebrew language, signifies judges (Bochartf 
Cannan), and might therefore be naturally translated by the wotd 
fi^pMs, in Greek* But it appears fcom Aristotle^ that these judges or 
kings, two in number, were nothing more than annual magistrates, who 
convoked the senate, and presided in that assembly. When the senate 
and the suffetes were of one mind, the people had no vote in the manage- 
ment of public affairs; but when their opinions* differed, it belonged to 
the people to decide* Aristotle regards this as an imperfection in their 
constitution; and time justified his opinion. In a commercial republic 
where the people gradually become more rich and more licentious, such 
a regulation naturally tended to throw too much power into their hands* 
During the century which elapsed from Aristotle to Haniubal» thp 
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c.HAP.dustry of the people* who kaew tbat by gaining 
^^' wealth they must attain respect-, rendered Carthage 
the centre of general commerce. From Egypt 
they imported linen and the papyrus ; the coasts of 
the Red Sea furnished them with spices, perfumes^ 
gold, pearls, and precious stones'^. The rich car* 
pets of Persia adorned the palaces of the Carthar 
giDian magistrates. From Spain they drew the 
pcecious metals necessary to facilitate their conn 
merce ; and from Britain and oUier provinces o£ 
the north, they derived iron, lead, tin, and copper^, 
equally necessary to second all the efforts of their 
industry* The Carthaginian exports consisted 
partly in the produce of their fertile soil, but chiefly 
in the ingenious labours of their artificers ; grains,, 
fruits, honey, leather, and flax of a superior kindf; 
naval stores, particularly ropes made of a ^eciea 
of broom called spartum; household furniture, toys^ 
and the materials of the highly valued PuniceoM 
colour. Their mechanic arts bad attained a de*. 
gree of perfection which was acknowledged and 
admired by their enemies^ ; but the liberal arts» 
and particularly poetry andeloquencell, seem never 

people of Carthage became more powerful than the lenate ; at Rome the 
senate continued more powerfUl than the people ; and to these circum* 
stances chieflyt the most judfeious author of antiquity ascribes the very 
dffierent fortune of the two nations in the ever memorable wars between 
them. PoLTB. 1. Ti. 

* Pliny, IzxzviiL e. 7. tells us that carbuncles were so common in 
Oftrthage, that they were generally distinguished by the epithet, Cartha- 
ginian, f Xenophon, de Yenatione. 

^ Cato de Re Rustica, h Valerius Maximua, L viL 

II The great Hannibal was a lover of Greek learning, and comr 
posed several books in that language. Cotnelius^Nepos in HamubaV 
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tD have flcnirisfaed or taken root in their republic ; c n ak 
a circumstance more fatal to the renown of Car^ xi. 
tbage than all the destructive ravages of the Ro- ""^^""^^^ 
mans, whose immortal hate would have found if 
more diflScult to abolish the elegant productions of 
genius, tfaai\ to extinguish the most splendid moim^ 
menis of wealth and grandeur. 
Few individuals are able to enioy, withoiiitii«ii* 

' bitioiui 

abusinj^, the gifts of fortune; and no nation ever and jea- 
possessed power, without aspiringat conquest. But ofumt 
the commercial ambition of the Carthaginians was'***'**^ 
deffraded by an exclusive and jealous spirit^ 
which sought to stifle the activity and improvements 
oferery people that might ever become their rival*^ 
In the end of the sixth century before Christ, and 
twenty-eight years before the invasion of Xerxes^ 
they concluded a treaty with Rome, recently de- 
livered from the tyranny of its kings, which marktf 
the utmost solicitude to prevent the new republic 
from ever entering into correspondence, or ever 
gaining acquaintancef, with the dependencies of 

Silenus, another Carthaginian, wrote history in G reek. Cicer. de Divinat* 
Salluat speaks of Punic boaJn in his history of th4 Jugurthine war i and 
we know that Mago's Treatise of Rural Oeconomy in 28 books, ww 
translated by order of the Roman senate, although the elder Cato bad 
previously treated that important subject. I mention not the doubtful 
yoyagebf Hanno, (See Bod well. Dissert, in Hannon. Perip. Montea^ 
Esprit, des Loix. 1. xxi. c. 8. & Bougainville, Mem. de 1' Acad. t. xxvi.) 
since better proofs of the Carthaginian literature may be found in the 
second and eighteenth books of Pliny. But two observations naturaHy 
present tbemselves, which justify what is said in the text s first, that 
the Carthaginians wrote rather on the useful than ornamental arts ; and. 
secondly, that their greatest writers preferred the Greek to- the- Pcal^' 
Itaguage. 

• Stwkbo, 1. ni p. 265. & 1. xviii. pc It 5.4.* 

t Polyb.Liii. cxxfl. 
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^ 1i ^' Carthage, The Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, 
,.>^^-^ which, within the course of sixty years, bad (for 
^^^it'of i^^sons that will immediately be explained) received 
oreece such acccssioHs of strength and splendor as en« 
carthafi- titled those countries to the appellation of Magna 
"**"*' Graecia*, more justly alarmed the jealousy, and 
provoked the envious resentment of the Carthagi- 
nian magistrates. The Greeks were already master^ 
of the eastern isles and shores of the Mediterranean. 
They were not only a warlike, but an ingenious, 
and commercial nation. The naval force of the 
Pbocaeans alone had defied and disgraced the united 
fleets of the Tuscans and Carthaginians. The lat- 
ter therefore beheld, with the utmost satisfaction, 
the continual sparks of hostility that flashed 
between the Greeks and Persians. They learned, 
with admiration and delight, the mighty prepara- 
tions of Xerxes; but were still more delighted 
when the great King, who had been accustomed to 
receive the presents and the adulation of the tribu- 
tary princes of Asia, condescended to demand an 
equal alliance with their republic; probably granted 
who enter them subsidies to raise troops in Spain, Gaul, and*" 
r ^^"w*th*^^^ northern parts of Italy ; and only required them 
J«aua. to join their efforts with his own, to punish, and, if 
possible, to extirpate the natural enemies of both. 
The crafty Africans greedily accepted propositions, 
seemingly so favourable to their interest; and, after 
three years' preparations, had collected an arma- 
ment of two thousand ships of war, and three thou- 
sand transports, to convey an army of three hun- 
dred thousand men into Magna Graeciaf. It was 

* StutbOa 1. viit.p. S89i. t Hecodot. L yiL & Diodor.'xl 
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determibed between the confederates, that while c h a Pi 
Xertes poured his millions into the centre of Greece ^* 
and rooted out the original slock of the devoted 
nation^ the Carthjtginiana should cut off its flourish- 
ii)g briEtnches in Italy and Sicily* The terms of Their 
the agreeiiieiit wete carefully observed ; the cote- Adopting 
bioed attack was made at the tliBte appointed j and^Jji^."**^ 
Eurajte k int^^sted in knowing to what particular 
causes muBt be ascribed the failure of eEpeditionsi 
wbich» if successful, would have inserted hev 
destiny, and intercepted that boasted superiority 
Which she thenceforth maintained over tiie other 
q^uarters of the world. 

Wboetfet- his observed the desolate barbdrity df The iour? 
CalAbria, or reflected on the nanow extent and JJj^aftion 
jj^rejient weakness of Sicily, cannot heat, without a gjJ^X* 
mistii^e of surprise and incredulity^ that five ceil- 
tufies before Christ, those countries contained above 
twenty warlike communities, several of whom 
could send into the field an hundred tbousand fights 
ing men. The hasty glatace of in-patient igno- 
rance Will confidently reject, on this subject, the 
evjidebce of anticjuity, as contrary to probabi]it}^ 
and expfericnce ; the contemplative visionary will 
admit the fadti and deduce frona it many gloomy 
reflections on the old age and decay of the world i ^^ 

but the more practical philosopher will attempt tti i 

discover the causes of the ancient and actual state 
of M^na Graecia, in the history and institutions 
of that Cjoubtry during the respective periods 0f 
time which are the objects of his research. 

Vol. Ih m 
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Q H A P. The establishment of Euboean Gumse, the 

^' tber of Partbenop6, or Nafdes, and the foundation 
^^^^r of a few other Grecian cities in Italy and Sicily, 
J^^'jf^f- remounts, as already mentioned, to the heroic 
thatcdun-agfts; but by far the greater number of GreeJ^ 
eoiQniies in Uiose parts were planted during the 
cdgbtb century before the Christian aera,'* ^nd 
' chiefly, 1. by the Eubceans, whose principal city, 
Chalcis, usually furnishing the conductor of the 
colony, gave the epithet of Chalcidian to the new 
settlement ; 2. by the Ach^ans of Pelpponneeus, 
who were of the Eoiian tongue and lineage ; and 
3. by the Dorian states of ths^penjn8uIa,espf^iaUy 
Corinth ; to which city may be* applied the obser;- 
vatipnofanci^nt republicans concerning the fathers 
^ Qato and Brytu^. that as childrei^ often deriv^ 
. lustre .fro0) the merit of their parents, so Corinth 
acquified renown from the splendor andprosp/erity 
-. ofits children: Besides their powerful colonic^ in 

rUuicoio- Qp^^ra, Leucas, Anactorium, Ambracia, whon^ 
^wJrfui .transactions ; forijn such an important part ,of 
oiymp*^' the history of ancient Greece, the. Corinthiaiis 
»j^2^^;fpunded Syracuse^ which soop berame and long 
continued, the capital pf Sicily. Seventy ye4|nr 
after their establishment there, the inhabitants of 
Syracuse built Acras, and afterwards, at an equal 
distance of time, Camerina. Many other cities 
ipf less note owed existence to the same metrp- 
polis ; so that in the sixth century before Christ, 
the Syracusans had extended their settlements ofver 

* Botwven-ftM 10th aiML30Ui OtyinpiMb* and the yean 777 and 
727 B. a * 
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aRibe southern coast of the island*. We hadcHAT* 
already an opportunity to mention on what occa- ^• 
siontbe Lacedaemonians founded the city ofTa^oiymp. 
rentum in Italy; thirty-nine years afterwards, ]J[|q^^ 
Rhegium was built by the Messeriians and Chalci* 
dians, the former of whom (as we have related 
abdye) had already settled at Messene, on the 
opfposite shore of Sicily. The citizens of Taren- 
tuni founded Heraclea, situated on the Tarentine 
gulph, and perhaps gave an accession of inhabitants 
to Locri, which, though originally planted by the 
Eolians, seems early to have usedthe Doric dialect. 
The Rhodians, who were also of the Doric race, 
built the city of Gela in Sicily, forty-five years 
after the foundation of Syracusef ; and Gela oi^inii. 
planted the flourishing colony of Agrigentum,A*c.^ 
which soon surpassed the splendor of its metropo- 
lis, and became the second city in the island. 

By means of these powerful establishments, thoTheEdie 
Dorians acquired, and always maintained, an as-^^ 
cendaivt in Sicily ; but the Ag^sean colonies, who 
were of the Eolian blood and language^) com* 
manded the Italian shore. Crotona, the most 
considerable city of the Ach^ans, and of all Italy^ 
m ancient times, was built seven hundred and ten 
years before ChristJ. Sybaris, its rival, was 
- founded about the same time, and by the same 
nation. The former sent Colonies to Tirina, Cau- 

* ScymnuSy t. 393. Thucydid. L vi. & Herodot. L Tii, 

t Tluicydid. I. vi. * 

^ Strabo^ 1. vul p, 513. aiauretas of the Utter circumstance, whick 
it of moie importance than tlie unoerlMn ^eneaiogy of the iooient Greciw 
tribes. 

^ Dioojj. Halkam. L ii. 
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c H A P. I^nia^ aiid Fandima; tbe lattmrfouiliLatia, M*tar 

^* pontum, and Poakkmia, or PtBsUua^, \9b<m ad^ 

mired ruins attest the ancient wealth and grandew 

cf the Greek eities of Italy. 

The loni- ^^ ^^^ deductiofi, had we followed the epfler of 

^^^^ in*^''*^' ^^ ought to have mentioned, first of all, tbe 

both Goun. Ionian colonies, who tame from the isle of Eu^ 

^ beea. The inhabitants of that island buUt Nan^iift 

in Sicily, a year before the fotundation of Syra^ 

cusef ; hut neither that nor their settlements a:fc 

Catana, Se^sta, Leontium, ew^ev attained eonsi^ 

derable poputousnesB or splendor. And it dei- 

sen^es to be particularly remarited, that, for sea* 

sons which will appear in the sequel of tins woirk, 

the lonians, who settled chfeiy upon the eastern 

shore of Sicily, never rii^aUed the po wet and feniQ 

of their Dorian and E^liait neighbours, but fett 

short of those nations in Magna Crmecia, as mudi 

as they surpassedthem on tA^e shoves and iiAandsof 

Asia. 

^nenJ Instead of fatiguing the naemory of our l^eaden 

causes of ^fi the iiaAies of less eonsideraUe states orcitiesy 

the weAith 

andpopu. whit^h had Dttk influence on tbe genera? affii.irs of 
au the^^ the whole counttyj, it is of more importance to 

Coloniei. 

* Scyvinus^v. 245' f Thueyd. 1- vi. 

+ The Magna Graecla, which I always use in the sense of Straho, cited 
Above, to denote the Oveek settlements in Sicilf- as weH as Italy, bcmg 
the nyet afsf^iblf .f ^ of- tl)f GfXf^i^ dfs^i^^fr hs& bieeQ ii^(i|||t^«% 
described by the moderns than any other. The immense collection of 
' the Thesaanifl Sicuhis, and particularly vols. i. iv. f ii* viii. and xiii. afford 
uaeftd materials, as well as Cluterii SiciL AntSqua, and Aixelhu de s!k* 
bus' Sieulis, and the excellent work ofOio Halt. Caruso, Memotie btoriche 
di qiianto 6 accaduto in Slcilta dil tempo di suoi primi habitanti floo ni 
KoriMiuu- 
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txafloine the dreumttancesto which the iAbabUnnU Q P a f. 
of Magna Gnecia owed their flourishing situation at ^^ 
the period of time otf which we write^ when (it may oiymp. 
be boldly affirmed) these colonies equalled^ and A.c.m 
surpassed, tlie wealth aad power of the motber-i 
oountry* We shall not insisi on the well-J^nomi 
^^ l^ysioal and lAoral causes which usually contrihttie 
^Hflttke rapid ^owth of nein^ly-^stablished coloRies* 
^^^Hh^videat, that amidst the equality of fortuna^ 
flj^^HjiJliQplicity of manners, which comoaonly pre^ 
^^^^B&sueb CQHununities, men who have a wide 
^HHmtry before them must naturally multiply far 
beyond the proportion of nations corrupted and 
I weakened by the rices of wealth, luxury, .and 
above all, of vanity, which perhaps is the ^eateii 
I enemy, to the increase of the human species. > It is 
aufficient barely to mention the natund fbrtility of 
Magna Gjr^eeia, and particularly of Sicily, wineh, 
In tJto language of antiquity, restored ap hundred 
fold*. The Greeks who sailed thither from Pele« 
{lonnesuSi carried with them the knowledge and 
practice of agriciiltiirt, which had early attained 
an high degree of perfeotioa m thek" peninsula; 
apd the esijiberant soil of Sicily, improved by cul^ 
tivatioa, soon eiLbibited a picture of that vldk abun* - 

dance, which, in later times, made that beautiful 
island be entitled the granary of Romef. 

The peculiar situation of the Aebseansand Do- particular 
rians, fScomwhoni, chiefly, the colonies iq Magna ti^'a- 
Grseeia derived their origin, had a considorai^e ^^ 



* Strabo, i viil f Diodorus^ 1. xvi. 
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i4 WB BISTORT OF 

influence in accelerating the population and gran- 
deur of these new establishments. The Achaeans, 
whose republic became so famous in later times, 
and that through circumstances and causes wliich 
it is necessary at present to explain, originally in- 
imbited a long but narrow strip of ground, not 
more fertile than extensive, along the Corinthian 
gulph, whose rocky shores were destitute of good 
harbours*. Bui the impartial and generous spirit 
of the Achaean laws early compensated the natural 
defects of their territory. THey wfere the first and 
long the only republic of Greece, who admitted 
strangers into their community on equal terms with 
the ancient citizensf. In MciV truly free country, 
no powerful capital, like Thebes in Boeotia, or 
Attens in Attica, domineered over the inferior 
towns iand' villages. Twelve cities, which had 
common laws and institutions, and afterwards com^ 
mori weights and measures^) sent deputies to 
Helice, which is distinguished by Homerjl as the 
most considerable town of Achaia. That place 
being destroyed by an earthquake^ three hundred 
and seventy-three years before Christ, JEgae be- 
came the seat of the general congress, which regu- 
lated public iffiiirs, and appointed annual magis- 



• PlaUrth, in Arato, p. 1031. f Polybius, 1. ii. p. 17S. ' 

% Polybiusy ibid, mentions thia circ^ttance, to shew how desirotw 
fhey were to have every thing common and equal among them. 

II IL iL in the catalogue. 

§ Strabot ^ ▼iii» P 589. says, the earthquake happened two yean 
before the battle of Leuctra, which was fought S71 years before 
Chriit 
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ir^ies and generals to ctxecute their resolutionfiyC h ^ ^t 
who were responsible to the congress^ or council ^' 
as the members of the council themselves were ac^ 
countable to the cities by which they had been 
named. and constituted^. This excellent system of 
government, which checked the ambition, while it 
maintained the, the independence of Achaiaf, de- 
&hded that fortunate country against the convul; 
slons which sliook and overwhelmed the most ppw* 
erful republics of Greece. It was then that the 
Achseans, who during ipany ages had enjoyed their a. e. 92.) 
equitable laws in silence, emerged from obscurity^ 
and communicating their government on equa|i 
terms to the neighbouring cities of Peloponnesus^ 
preserved the feeble ^ark of liberty, every where 
extinguished around them, for one |iundred an4 
thiity-six years, till they finally yielded to the 
power and policy of Romej:. This short period of ^- ^ **» 
war and tumult has been minutely described in his* 
tory, while the many happy centuries that preceded 
it are but occasionally glanced at by ancient writers: 
and were it not for the defeats and calamities wbiqb 
the Achaeans su^ered in later times, we should| 
perhaps, be ignorant that their ancestors anciently 
enjoyed an equitable and generous policy^ which, 
being transported with them into Magna Graecia, 
4:ould not fail to promote the happiness and prQ$V 
perity of that delightful countryll. 

• Polybius, 1. ii. p. 178. 

f Schook. Acbftia, apud Gronor. Thes. t. v. 

♦ Polyb. Excerp. Legal. & Titus Liviiis, L xauLviii. U xsxlx* 

II Xenophon, in his Greek history, speaks of the e«c«Uence of tift 
Achmui kiws, hi Vroating a passa^ ©f hrttopy which wifl be ftf- 
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Q H A P. The condition of the Dorians> at tbie time wben 

XI 

y^^f,^^,^^ they planted colonies in Itrfy and biciiy, is not * 

The state less wortby of remark. The Dorian states of Pe* 

riant at the loponnesus wero then universally subject to the 

thTfp OTi- gentte gdyerament of limited but hereditary 

M^ml *° |>rinc«s> 'w to magistrates chosen fiom the de* 

Graccu. scondents of the ancient royal families^, and 

who, thus adorned by birth, were sometimes still 

more ennobled by wisdom and virtoef. It is the 

nature of colonies to observe with afTectiortate re- ' 

spect the institutions of their mother-country, which 

often improve by transplantation, and thrive and 

fiouribh in foreign lands, when they have withered 

and perished in the soil which originally produced 

and propagated them. Time and accident, and 

the various causes which have been explained in 

the oobrse of this history, tended to change the 

ancient canstitutiour and to diminish the strength 

of the Grecian states on both sides the Corinthiail 

<Sfciim- Isthmus. While fierce and frequent wars ex- 

atances fa- , 



vourabie faausted their population, the exclusive spirit of 
wtUciJTiJi'epuWican jealousy, which stetnly refused stran^ 
that coun-ggj^ ^^j participation in'their government, or any 



lated m the sequel. Polybius was evidently en^ged td eMer deeply 
into this subject, through the reason assigned in the text 
. * These were pfroperly the only nobility ih Greece ; they were called 
mrtir^t^tUf and long held sway in all tlleOreeian states. S. Petitus ha^ 
collected the most important passages oonceming them in his commen- 
tary on the ancient Athenian law, ^' T«c Uuva*t^l^c^ yi9c$riLw <r« Btt«ty, m 
7rtLf9^(u$ ctpsorr«r> urn nptm MtL^^oent wtu, %du wun »cu U^mv ^itymat.** 
**' That the Eupatrids, or nobility, adminltler the rites of religion, fill 
the offices of magistracy, interpret the hiws, ami ezplsin all sacred and 
divine matters.*' ' • ' 

t tliucydid, 1. 1. 
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A^E^CIENT GREEOC. 'i'^ 

protectlonfromtbeirlaws, naturally repressed theirc hap. 
vigour and stunted their growth. The colonies ^^^^^^^^^^ 
in Magna GraBcia„ enjoyiog a wide territory before' 
thera, had not the same iftterfereiice of Interest, 
sind found sufficient eaiployment in subduing the 
original inhabitants of that country, without com-' 
mencing hostilities against each other. Nor were 
they more ambitious to subdue the barbarous na- 
tives, than solicitous to incorporate them into their 
own communities* The kings^ or nobiHty, of 
Magna Gr»cia, secure of their own pre-eminence, 
felt* nothing of the republican jealousies which 
prevailed in the mother country. They received' 
with pleasure new citizens, or ratber subjects, from 
whatever quarter they might came. The Barba- 
rians adopted the language and manners of the 
nation to whom they were associated ; their chil- 
dren received a Grecian education ; and the states' 
of Italy and Sicily thus increasing by degrees, 
could soon boast, the former of Crotomt, Taren- 
tum, Sybaris, Rhegium ; the latter of Syracuse, 
Agrigentum, M essene, Himera, and several other 
cities, which rivalled or surpassed the wealth of 
Athens er Corinth, and the populousness of 
Thebes, Argos, or Sparta^ 

The wars, conquests, or oppressions, hut aboreThcoi>. 
all, the eivil dissemiAons, which in the sixth century SJ^ As*laf 
befbre Christ disturbed and deformed the cossfc of ^^^^J^ 

* The lame policy was practised |yy Mucedo*; and, as ve shall havo 
oecasioD to show, was the primary cauaa of ihi Macedonian greats 
»ess 

Vol. II, W 
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CHAP. Ionia, and the other Grecian colonies in the islands 
*^ and continent of Asia, brought frequent accessions 



new inha- of inhabitants to the sbore;3 of Magna Graecia. In 

^tX" wid^'^i^t age tbe Asiatic Greeks had attained greater 

^iciijr ; proficiency, both in tbe useful and in the agreeable 

arts, than any other portion of tbe Grecian pame ; 

but tbey had also sunk deeper in voluptuousness 

and luxury. Their poetry, which still rerhains, 

I , alike attests the refinement of their taste, and the 

vho im. : corruptioH of tj^cir morals. The effeminate vices, 

^Its^rya for which the Ipnian^ were thenceforth in all ages 

^^"•"P^^f infamous,* seem to have taken deep root in that 

century ; and it is probable, that along .with their 

poetry, ra^sic, and painting, they communicated 

also tbeir dtssolule manners and artificial ap^petites 

- to the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 

^jt^t .whether this be admitted, or whether we 

e(M.ppo^e that, accordii^ to the ordinary course of 

events, the inhabitaots of M^gna Graecia haviflg 

attained opukaca by ipdu^try, were stimulated by 

tiri^hes to license ; it is Jicknowledged by all wjriters 

/on this part of history^ that the Greek cities of 

Italy, and particularly Sybaris and Crotona, had 

Regenerated from tbeh: ancient ipaj^ipsr.andlajleo 

a prey to the most dangerous errors and vioes^ 

when Pythagoras came to tbeir relief, abotkt five 

hundred and fifty years before tbi^. Christian ^r^ 

mhMk m The pbilosoj^y of Pythagoras form? an ^mr, 

bfp^t. portant object in tbe history of the human mind ; 

f MotasdoosrigmdetiiMK'cat ,. t 

>(atnraTir)5o, &|iiigiturartibq% . ,^ 

Jam nunc, & incefltog amom , . -^ 
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and if we admit the concurring testimony of atl-citAi»/ 
tient authors*, the philosophy, or rather the legis- 



lation, of this extraordinary man, reformed and 
improved the institutions and policy of Magna 
Graecia, and contributed in an eminent degree, not 
only to the quiet and happiness, but to the indus- 
try, powet; and\splendor, of that celebrated coun- 
try, licst this influence should appear too great, 
and even inct-edible, in a stranger who is known 
to have studiously deelibed all public offices and 
authority, the occasion requites that we should eip- 
plain the meand by which such extraordinary ef- 
fects were produced. 

Pythagoras was born at Saniosf, when Samos History qf 
was the richest and most flourishing of all the Gre- lophSif ^' 
clan idles. Ilis father, Mnesarchus, being a per-^f^"^!*" 
son of distinction in His country j, the promising a. c. 6o^. 
J^oiifh was carefully instructed in the learning 
inown or valued in that early age. Music, poetry, ms edit 
and the gymnastic exercises, formed the principal ^^'^* 
part of hid education ; but the young philosophy, 
if we may anticipate that name, was not|] indifier^tii 

• PartieuUrty Ar istox^us, the lesmej disciple of Af ifetiltle (spudL 
atdbiBuitiyfiQrm.>U.)tfariotiBWM)ieBt«uthQCs eito^ by Jamblichiu i^id 
Porphyry, ss wtU ip by IHog<^es lAertius, 1. viii. ; to which add Justin^ 
\. zx. and Cicero, Tusc. Quaest de Amicitla, & de Oratbre. " Pythag^- 
UB ezonutk' eiln ONdekm q[a« Migna dicta est^ k privntkn h pubUc^ 
yracstantiflsfpifb^ inat^ti^is & aftibas.** Cicero deAmicitia. 

t Isocrates in Busiri. Titus Livius» 1. i. t. xviii. Luclan. Leziphanes. 
To'tfiese authorities we tiiay add, that- Pythagoras is represented on.se,* 
veral Samian coins. Fabric. BibL Graeca. t. i. p. 455. -^.^ . 

^ Mnesarchus was sent from SaoiOs toeonsalt the oracle of De1l>f\!^ 
probablyon some public oecasioKH Jitm. in Vit. Pytbag; 

ApoUon•ap«dJaIllb^ch^a8t^ 
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ftH i P. to tbe discoveries of Tbal^s, the firstXrreciae ^h0 
^' nearly oalculated an eclipse of the fiuo ; and be ew\f 



);^t himself tp rival )Lhe Milesian nagein his favour* 
ite studies. It is recorded^ that h^ learned elo^ 
quence from PheJrecydeaof Syro8*> who resided 9 
considerable time in tbe isle of Samos, and who is 
famous in tbe literary history of Greece, as the 
first author in prosef. Pittacus of Lesbos^ Bias oi 
Priene, and the other sophists, or wise men (as 
they were emphaticaUy styled 'by their contempo-r 
raries) who then flourished in Asiatic Greece^ and 
whose abilities and virtue had raised them^ in 
troubled tinges, to the bead of the several commu^ 
nities of which they were respectively memberff, 
excited the kindred ambition of Pythagoras, who 
appears to have been early animated with tte de- 
sire of acquiring just renown, by promoting public 
'ttwtu. Iiappiness. In his eighteenth year he visited the 
continent of Greece, and gained the pri^e of wrest- 
ling at the Olympic gamest where his vigour, ad- 
dresst and beauty, were beheld with admiration 
by the multitude ; while the opening virtues of 
his mind were still more admired by men of 
Mnse and discernment In conformity with the 
practice of an age when the feeble rays of know- 
ledge wer^ scattered over a wide surface, and mucli 
{wins were requisite to coHect them, be withdrew 
himself ft*om the applauses of his countrymen, and 
for a longer time than was usual with tlte Grecia* 



^ Piogenet apii# Porplu 
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frarelleni. This circumstance gave occasion toCHAFi 
many fables concerning the extent and variety of ^ 
his voyages.^ But it is certain that he resided 



* Me travels of the Oreek philosopher were ipoken of in vagiib 
termsy a«d mugnified even by great writern ^Itimat terras lu^trftsae 
l^thagoh^fn, DemocHtuttiy Platonenn accepimus Cicero de Pinibua^ 
jL iv. c 19. We may well beliere, tften, that such men as HenhSppos 
Capud JRiaeph, advers. Apumem)» Apollonius, JambUchuSi &e.- would 
carry their exaggerations to the highest degree of extravagance on thia 
ftrtile subject The chief aoaree of these fables, and of the supposed 
learning of the Magi, Chaldxans, Indians, &c.may be fbund in the cre- 
Aukws or lying writers who Mcompanied Alexander in his eastern ex- 
pedition. At their return to Greece, they magnified the learnings a« 
veil as the power and wealth, of the nations conquered by their patron s 
ihtoy were solicitous to persuade their countrjmen, that their ancestors 
had learned their, philosophy firom people whose names tbey had qerer 
before heard; and their own vanity was flattered by having visited, and 
femiliarly known those fancied instructors of mankind. Clearchus, 
Onesicritus,! and Calisthenes, were the most celebrated of these wrl- 
ten, of whom Diogenes lAertius, or rather a fkr superior man whoiQ 
iie aites, says, A«y0«tyim ^9 eu/T«c Tct *nn £xxjiv«y tut^a^omfjut/rti /idtfCufoif 
TT^eiTAfrrofrtf, **They are mistaken when they refer the Grecian disi- 
ebveries to the Barbarians." It was natural for the eastern natioiM^ 
Vfhen they had adopted the language and learning of the Greeks, t^ 
avail themselves of Grecian authorities, to prove how much that ce** 
lebnited nation owed to people whom they proudly denominated Bar* 
iiariaqs. Hence the fables of Berosus the Chakfeana of Afanetbo tbp 
Egyptian, of Sanchonitlion the Phoenician. We except from this clasa 
of fabulists the Jew, Joscphus, the antiquity of whose nation rest* 
on evidence which it would be irrevisrent te name in flach compai^w 
Had Pythagoras or Thales been acquainted with the Jewish religioi^ 
they would have learned far nobler notions of the Deity, than thos^ 
which it appears they entertained Anaxagoras, sumamed S m, thd 
p^receptiov of the ^ great Pericles, Was (he first Greoian philosopher yrU^ 
l^w, by the light of reason, the natural and moral attributes of, God, sq 
sublimely described in the Psalms of David. Vet it never was said that 
Anaxafcma had seen the PsalaS) the Books of Bieaea, or afiypart of tli4 
sacred writings ; and it may be remarked, that Josepbus himself, in hifl 
first book (cont. Appion] however zealous to prove, that thoGreelc* 
derived their knowledge from the East, can cite no ttitbor iQ ftv#itf '<4^ 
tbiaopiiuon, xfha lifed IsfoKthe a|«of AlexndflCt i ^ * ^ ' * 
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c H \ p. several years in the ancient kingdom of Egypt,r 
^^^ which had been long familiarly known to the 
Grecian mariners, and where the son of M nesar- 
chus might probably enjoy the protection of many 
hereditary friends. In that country he probably 
made some additions to his knowledge iaantb- 
metic and geonpetry ; he certainly learned Wm^ 
t]:aditions concerning the gods, and the .bumaii 
^oul; but what particularly deserved his attention 



• There is a famous passage in Isocrates* pane^^ic of Bu&irls, 
' ifrbich might seem to contradict what is said in Abe {ireoeding npte.,:lf 
ve did not reflect, that the rules of panegyric require npt always a 
«trict adherence to historical trutli. In speaking of the ancient wisdoni 
itnd piety of the Egyptiins, and 'particularly of the sacerdotal order, he 
«ftya, that t»e hhnself )8 not the firatwho. perceived and acknowledj;^ 
their jnerit; that many philosophers had done this before him, and par^ 
tlcularly Pythagoras the Samian. *Oc eLi^tKOfAifoc tif Atywrrov, km fAA^nrni 

«r« vi^t TAc ^a-tAC Tc KcUTAs «>'iniAc TAs tv TOtf It^otf turtpetfts^of tm atkKUf 
t^nrttS^eta-w w^v/ucyof > u kcu /um^iv cwrt» tut TAt/roi^Xfioy yiyiano ttcl^a rw Bta»j akxa 
ita^dL y% tots AtB^aoirou tit tStav /UAXis*«e «ty w^KdUfxhtrufi o«tf du/Tw mu tftiv(C«. 
.Toff^rw y^ IuS^m. t«jP *KWf /iiiriM*TiU ^^rijCat^Jir, 9y% Keu tits fmnt^Hs ttTrcanrdut 
vti^vfjLW tutrn /uictBitreLs uveu^ kai rns ^^m-Ci/ti^; iS'iof o^£f jrcuJ'Af ewru» 
'jMiivfit avyytyyofjuvas n^rm outUt^v trt/uttxtnutftf. *Who coming tb Egypt^ 
and being instructed by the pf iiesilM of tb^t cpuDtry, first intrtidticeA other 
kinds of learning intp Cri^ccj^ and particularly a more accurate know- 
ledge of religious rites and ceremonies,"*' "(I havfe generalised the ex» 
Juression St^rW a«< 'AytfUdt w <fcie^ l^dic) '^of which'he vfisA curtM ol>- 
ierver,*^ thinking th^t aUhou^ h^ "w^e^e <$nt|tled to no peculiar fiivour on 
that account from the gods, he would thereby at least pipcure esteem 
nmong men, which also happened 'to him ; fot he tky^i eelipsed the ^ory 
Dfallothef philosopher^' ihat all th^jo^sfi^dMired to bccoi^ hia disci- 
ples, and the old were better pleased to see their sons in the company 
of Pythagoras, than engaged in the most lucrative pursuits.** If what is 
teid in my account of the Hlfeahdwrltlfigs of Isocratcs be "cdnsidered 
with attention, this passage will only serve to confirm th6 obsermti^^ 
fc t^9 ttxt^ * ^. 
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was, the secret symbolic writing of the priests, and c it a p. 
fhe singular institutions and policy of the sacerdotal ^.^^Jv-i,^ 
order, by which that body of men had long been o^yw 
enabled to govern prince and people *% AthlsA.Viao. 
return from Egypt and the east, Pythagoras found 
his native cbiintry gorernecf, or rather insulted, by 
the lErrtfut and long fortunate Polycrates ; a tyrant* 
wTiose power seemed so firmly established, thattherfe 
remained no hopes of subverting it, and under whose 
jealoiis eye the son of Mnesarchus could neither 
display bis talents, nor enjoy personal security : be 
therefore returned to European Greece, and again 
assisted at the Olympic games; where, being salutied' 
by the then honoured name of Sophist, he modestly 
declined that distinction for the humbler title of 
Philosopher ; Imd wheri asked what he precisely 
- meant by this new appellation^ he is said to have 
replied, **Tbat, in the sanne manner as at the 
Olyrhpic assembly, some men came to contend for 
crowns and honours, others to sell their merchan- 
dise, ^nd a third class merely to see and examine 
every thing which passed in that celebrated conven-^ 
tioh ; BO, on the greater theatre of the world, while 
many struggled for the glory of a name, and many 
htihe -advantages of fortune ; a few, and but a fe^, 
neither doretous of money, nor ambitious of fame 
were contented with beholding the wonders of iso 
magriifteent a spectacle'*'." This definition ha? 

* Hefedotus tnd Biodorua Siculiu, passim; and Strabo, 1. t^ 
J. ,482, , 

t Cioero (Tusc. Qiuest v. 3.) has translated ii I|SS«VPS to tl^^ 
ptrposc from Heraclides Fonticus, the scholar of Plato i and ijfff 
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CH Ar been often cited, because it well agrees with tlie 
^'' contemplative notions generally ascribed to the: 
Pythagorean sehool ; but it will appear in the se- \ 
quel, that the philosophy of Pythagoras was of a^ 
more practical kind. 

Prom Olympia and the republic of Elis, he tra- 
velled to the neighbouring territory of Sparta*^ 
and sp^ni a considerable time in that capital, dili-r 
gently studying the laws of Lycurgus, and ol> * 
sarring the manners and genius of the best go-- ' 
Ternedi most virtuous, and most prosperous of all . 
the Grecian states* ..Here he beheld a constitution 
of government (the wisdom of which had been long 
^approved by experience) founded on a system of 
education; and combining, in his clear capacious 
mind, the Spartan lavs and discipline with a 
mixture of the Egyptisin craft and policy, he fram- 
ed thiit sublime plan of legislation, which was to 
be far more extensive than the institutions of Lycur- 
gus ; and which, at first fixing its root in a ^mall 
aect at Crotona, wns destined, in twenty pr thirty 
years^ to diffuse its floiir^hing branchy OTer Italy 
afid Sicily. 
Ctfues of Pytbagorasarriv9(}atthpcapitalof ItalianQreecfi 
hisaiitiio. in bis fortieth yeVi in \\k^ full vigour pf mind find 
luiy^ body.f His fnm^ doubtless, preceded hm ; since„ 
whoever bad honourably distinguished hiinself \^ 
the general c^Tefition at Olympia^ y^^^ sp^^ily 

* Porphy« Jambli. & Juitin* l.ax» 
f . AmtflVB apid JnU. 
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kMW^.liiKd Mlebrated in tbe remetest pmviiieeii of t A a ««»' 
Greece. His i^irsiKial acquaintances among tbft ] j ^-',i \ 
f talian Oreeks, nrh^ e6teein,oi:ra1berra3|iect,lie 
bad abqilifpd in that august as«embly, would tiatii* 
rally be loud in bis praises ; and the nftannaiis of 
the age, in wMcb men li?ed together iii'Ctowd^ 
and enjoyed their {^stimes, or transacted their ^e«- ^ 
rious business with undisgu^d freedom, in ietnpiee 
and gymnasia, contributed to the rapM* inereaise iof 
bis friends a,nd admirera Upon hU arrival at Cro-^HMsapev 
tona, he appeared in tbe pabltc places, diaplaying'^t.. 
his dexterity in those exercises and acconoplish^ 
ments, which were the fashionable objeetti of pur« 
tuity and the principal sources of honour.* Hk ekiH 
kk music and medicine, sciences whi^h were fol: 
better understood in -his native country ^tban^ in 
Magna Gr^^cia, , procured him particular regardi; 
Bor can we hesitate to'believe, that his matbenlt^ 
tical and< natural knowledge would be higMy ad-* 
mired by the Greeks of Italy, who^ haviag recently 
receiv^dthefirsttincture of arts and scieuoei frrfili 
the, Asiaticig, cultivated them with that ardour : 
which novelty inspires ; and who seem hitbevto to 
have gained in point of knowledge and civility, Sli \ 

proportion as they had lost in purity of IMifc mA ' 
mannerS) by an acqyuaintance ii^itb ihtir Eastefli 
bretbren. > . « 

Neither the yoluptuoi|6i)esi^. h0r>th6rdfini»menti^sn^* 
af Hhe inhabitants of Magna Grseicia, were incom- 
patible jvith the bope^ an<lfears'afi[tfae nlostpueriki ' 
superstition ; and Pythagoras, who had seen and' 
examined the rites and ceremonies employed by' 

Vol- 11. 71 
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« H M p.reflwte natumiH celebrated for tiiieir aatiqpyky andl 
'" v their wiedoiiH to atert the dfepleaeure, or to -f^m 
the goodwill of theb iwisU»fet|»roteetorB> called 
ferfii the whole fiirce of this powarfitil, yet danger* 
one kusiruBiefit of policy, to excite respect for his 
penMMi And reverence for his instructioBa. He eaie* 
Ml$r frequented, at an eairly hour, th9 temples of the 
gods ; hb tegular purifications andr sacrifices tuo^ 
oounced superior sanctity of character; bis/ooil 
^wes of the purest kind^ ttiat no corpoi!eal^ stain 
mi^ interrupt the faneied c<Hiimumcation'Withhi0 
-celestial frieods ; and he was clothed in thelftoeuof 
^ypt« which formed the dress^ of the sacerdotal or** 
der in thai native land of euperstUion^ as well as o£ 
•the 'Athenian oiagistraies and Jiqblesn, in the early 
.and^ pious times of their vepublicf* Therespeet 
fPLCited by suc|) artifices (if we aiay degrade by thai 
naine the means used to deceive meyaiatp their duty 
4ind happiness) wae enhanced «hy the hi^renowi^ 
the ioi^ travels^ the venerable aeipeet^ the harmo^ 
lliou8ivoiee» the animated and.aifectingeloquenoe» 

The happy glthetSamianphilosophen Hit hearers sometimecr 

whk;h h^** Amounted to two thousand of the . principal.cHiaeDS. 

?ci^ <rf6rotonat and the magistrates of thatcepublic 
erected, soon afler his arrival among tbem^ an el«- 
giNiiAodspaciou3 edifice, which wm approprifited 
to the virtuous lessons of this admired stranger^ 
whopleae^d their taste* and gratified their &ncy,. 
vtule h« condemned their JDanoers^jand rej^'eached 
tbev" vices« M£qually rapM/and astonishing/ an^l 

. e • ttpfk^s.. ... , . .^1 ^kutyd. Li. ^ 
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i6i^iil^(^ MtiMiiftfattigithan adf^ategeims, if wf^nty^c Htin^ 
«tfedit the g^nenl ir(Ace 'of ^-aatiquitj, was the mn J^ 
feraiatiofi produced at GmtoM in pet sons of eveF|>i 
age, and lofeiAer sex^ by tlik singular maii. Th« 
Women 'laid aside tbeii» orneiments, afid Feimaed' 
Hieir modegty ; the youth pt efimred their duty tcr 
their plearanfs^;^ the old iiiqp«t>f«d their uncieretaiid^i 
ing, and almost negieeted to hnpro^re their for- 
itmes. 

Yet '^ils revolutioir of maDQeni wagnot Mrely tOHissiMU 
hi^HfAvmebus, as tfaeconcumug exaggerationaof 
wonder and orediiiity were imturally indined to re<* 
present it. The same writers, whowoidd I2iitf 
magnify the fame of Pythagoras^^idcnowledge^ tbatr 
seon after comity to Crotona, he chose a select 
number of his most asskluous disdples, and thos» 
diiefty persons of weight in the republic, whi»w 
temper, cteiraeter, and views, best auiti^ his tmm^ 
These were^ fdrmed into a distinct aswciiilion <n^ 
brotherhood, into which none were> admittiid kvhd 
possessed not quatHies and endowments Jivortby of 
that honour. In order to confirm this association^ 
te well as to obtain the purposes for which it bad ; 

been instituted, Pythagoras employiid the cypbery "^ 

or symbolic writing, and other secrets, which he 
l^ad learned from the wisdom, or rathef ounning, of. 
the Egyptian priests : his scholars were taught eer-' 
tain signs or words, by which they might know 
each other; tliey could correspond, when separated 
by place, in an unknown character ; and strangers^^ 
of all countries, Greeks and Barbarians, were pro- 
misciiQUsly admitted into the society, after under** 
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OH Av. guing ft dAe pMbfttiim m «o their dlipMMaiui aiMl 
^ ^ understanding, bi a ft w yeet 8^ three hniKkrefl ( 



tics. 



lu influ- all PytlMgoreamk hekl the. soreteigsly of Croton^t 
affair of the influence of the nev lect estewled wittinpa^ 
ob^p. ^y ^^^^ liocri, Rhegium, Gatm>a» and otheroitiet 
1^"- 3. of Italy and Sicfiy ; the disciples of Pyth^eras 
irare diibsed OTer ancioBl Greece, aad aim ided of 
the iElgean sea; and it seemed as if Ube sage of 
Sewfc*** Samos, whose nobler ambition declined and dis- 
dained any particulair office of power and dignity^ 
bad conceived the sublime idea of forming a school 
of enlightened statesmen^ who might govern the 
world, while they were themselves governed by 
wisdom and virtue. 
Rtt^poti. Pyths^oras was dcjeply persuaded, that the bap^ 
piness of nations depends diiefly on the govern- 
ment under which they live ; and the experience of 
his own titaaea, and) of his ow» idaod in particuUu^ 
might teach him the dangerous tendency of de^ 
mocratic turbulence on ite one band^ and jealpuii 
tynffioy on the other*. He preferred therefore,. 

* A ilriking example of this apptOKd at that time in Sicily, if wp 
credit Jamblichuty who places the reign of Phidafis, at Agi*igentuill, 
m the age of Pythagoras. The douhlfol, or rather incvedftle^ hn- 
lory of this jkyrant, may be compriaed in few words. His reign, of 
about sixteen years, was distinguished by intolerable atrocities. - He 
burned his enemies in a braseo bull ; and, as lust or cm^tty happened 
to direct, sometknes abu8e4» and sometimes eAt» bays* Pliala»is» to-* 
gether with his mother and friends, (could such a monster have 
friends^ were burned by the long.injured Agrigentmea in his o#n 
bull. This b the abomhiable tyram^ iHiose spurious lettevs fwliiitA 
•n opportunity for Br. Bentley to display his profound emditioii (seo 
bis Dissert, upon' Phalaris). But that very learned man seems m>t 
to suspefct, that the popular history of Phalaris isr as spunoas as tt« 
qpistks. It wwi a tmm^ mJ^U ainaa^, tM Grcfk pm^mA 
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to rilfi giimr i iiit pte» a w»df rate mrifitocracy ; whidi c h a^p^ 
8MB8» wittmii ereeption, to bave teen the welj- ^f^ 
f«ruiideii>09iiBii» of tb» greatest loen of antiquity, 
eiBce, WKler. the administralion of BeMlei, tbe re« 
{lublias nrf Gffe^ee^ of iloi»e> and of Cweth^gs, 
aitaiMd tbek* highest prosperity and spleadon 
¥et be was extreiMly ayexse to arbitrary poweiv 

orators (see, in vol.i. p. 367. the speech of Soaicles the Corinthian), tp 
exaggerate the vices of bad princes. Of this we shall find many ex- 
ample iti the Ibllowing^ parti of this wotk. This practice IbegMt fi^f ^ 

Toy /• r«i/{^ ^'^^ »4tfT»{flt vjfXM hov 

^XH* **^*5fl' x±r*x*f tnrtdL ^«t/c. 

Pf«l. i. EisWt JMi/f . 
Aristotle mentions. To ^i^i ^Ket^t* KvyofjLmu the hearsay about Phalaris^ 
^hich Aspasius explains, *0 ItifeiKA^n kvytrau pdLKut ror fdu/T« TraJbt,, 
Phalaris is said to have eaten his own son. tk the sume chapter (c. ▼. L 
S;£l|iie. 9ic«m<)ft speakt«golhnitslipsa9kms« Amtotle tnstanoea Pbalark 
sometimes devouring boys, sometimes using them as the instruments of 
an absurd venereal pleasure : Ilfoc ttp^Wto'tw etroirov ihnf. iThe philoso- 
^er does not say, diat be 'believes these monstroua ftditSxmsv any warn 
.thaa Cicero, '* lUe nobilis tauroa, quern cnidelisaimus omnium tyrap- 
norum Phalaris kabuiBte dieiturg** 1. iv. in Verrem, c. 33. Timseus, 
the historian of Sicily, who was more likely than atiy other writer to fie 
.^^Uriaftftneid dmeeming: the transiiotiotta inhb awn lilaiKlt rofweieiilB 
the story of Philaris' bull as a mere fable. Polyb. Excerp. ver. 3. 
p. 47' Polybius, indeed, attempts to refute Timxus, but I think, as to 
Iht niMn piMit, with' littie saoceBs. Nor is it surprising. Aat thia 
jf«iioioiit writer sliould be carried along by the. tonrent The repub- 
licans of Greece and Rome delighted in blackening the characters of 
tyrants ; T^etyctturttf ^t mf aifiomrdL rw *ti<an0i mm mv itnffud^f rm if^M(un ; 
^ ttiagi^ratiiig, afiber the maMier of. U^Rgediaiis» the Seppeness of th|»r 
IBannersy and the unpiety of their actions." for this reason, the ab- 
surd fictions concerning Dionysius of Syracuse, Alexander of Pherv, 
Ice. are related by many raspeotable writers^ JEor this reason Hiero- 
mmu HIM dsfcribed IB lbs Uaokeat ook)uni» vide .^xcerp. egc. Poly^. 
L vii* p. 10. And for this reason the enormous cruelties of Fhalari«, 
which no nation, and far less the Sicilians in that age, could have tp' 
lemtedi reoeived^oomtcttiide fmm sonc of ttMiughoBt authorities nf 
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30 Ti»1Sfi»Kflir^Mi^ 

c H A>. wlmtever fiM^ it might asmUmd^ QYAl^»^ftMft tUm^ 
^^;^^of hia institution was, to prerent Oppr^gsidnin <t(A> 
magistrates atfd licentiousness in tlie^p^ople. '^Ttftfl 
dead letter of the law could never, lie Aouj^htV t^ 
feet that salutary purpoj3e,untilhieDWereeotraih^d^ 
by education and discipline, as to regard the greiMb' 
duties of life as its most agreeable^^aiftiusemeiit, sUid- 
to consider the esteem of their fellow-citizens, add* 
their own, as the chief source of their enjoyment;^ 
Magistrates, thus formed, would command a wil^ 
ling obedience, and the inhabitants of* Mtgdk 
Graecia must soon attain the most perfect stale tf f 
wfaiefa political society is susceptible. f 

^Mowiity. To explain at large the system of Pytiiagorasi* 
would be to write a treatise of sublime, yet practi^* 
cal nmrality, since bis conclusions are stiictly^ 
founded on the nature of man. Besides the pt^peri-- 
dties common to us with inferior natures, and be« 
sides the selfish and artificial passions of avarice and^ 
ambition, he found in the human breast the seeds of 
nobler facultie^^ fitted to yield ain ineomparably 
more durable, more perfect, and more certain grati- 
fication. The chief happiness c^ the m^nd must be 
sought in itself, in the enjoyment of intellectual an* 
moral pleasure. , Our reflex thoughts are ever, and^ 
ii^mately present with us ; and although the husUa^ 
of external objects, and the tumult of passion may-' 
8ometime%divert their current, they c^n never ex- 
haust their source. The reflections '^enouf^awir' 
conduct will be continually occurring to our fancy,^ 
whatever pains w^ may tsdkela «iX£hi46>th&m ; nor; 
can voluptuous enjoyment^ or ambitious aCiivitjff 
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'l».4M9%'i>e€u|>y tbemind of aBetmoaatiap^oa AF^ 
or4i Cliieiciltfi deouigoftte, but that th^ir princi^l J "' 
happioett or mi^ry, ia tb^ whole eousse of life» 
must el|^iMHv^c(P9i)<l wp<M».th^ contempliitiaaB of 
tM' V^9ij andiippM^i^ hoj^ and fears idtMHit fur 
t/fm%y. Tofiteeaglh^n this gcet^giKHiiui-iaork. of 
i|iopi\^y, Pyibi^otas empltnyed the whol^fosee of 
Qducfitiou qind. habit. Rules were l#id dowDs to 
iv^bicA^ the meipbers of bis resipected order bound 
tbem^el^iirf^ to qoufofm,,and froiQ which nooe could 
awer¥e> without exclusion from a society of ]ivIuq^ 
4t^y BIPT^^ tbemaelTes unwprthy. The dilTeJcept 
periods of life bad eaqh its appropriated employr 
m^tf Tk% ypi||^ were .care&dljr instructed in 
tl|e igjjnmastic exercises^ in literature"^, and in 
89WWi9t a^despeciaUy ii^th^ laws and coostitutiop^ 
o^^ir^oq^ntry. Their time was so diversified 
by.successiFe study, exerciscrand repose, that n^ 
l^iravei I'l^tqained. for. t^e premature growth of dao^ 
gerq^xpa^ons ; and it waaan ipaportant maxiqi 
i^^to^j^^Mgorea^n^oolthatmany, things wei^ 

^* Ar r 1ityfc''tfimiiltted Ey yfAfd^Aduri %tti «rcJt dtXAw 'iML^nf^dun^ of AriR- 
tbvcmwi a|Hid St^buwoi, ScatDr • ^ the Iwrae^ retd«r viU p^r^if % 
ttiat 1 comprehend under the ium« of youth» the two diiTerent perlodli 
of life OP iiuMMLh which the Greeks denoted by the words «u< and 
wm$&Ht»H ibdy^and jKNUig num. I bave dxmt thl^'bteausQ it watfMt Ibt 
iiycnitipyn 4^f , Ariatox^aa^ .to aay that the young a^en were not atill to 
be employed in literature and science, or that the boys were to be kept 
ignorant of the htwa and coi:kittition. The ndes of the Tythagoreaii 
■|hilpl» w^ iOi^i^wv €f lige|iifU% oft^'esi^iaitt eMh olhen Ste tVoU it 
p 129» S^aeqq. It may be worihy of remark, than Jean Jaques Rous- 
■eau has borrowed what is rational and practical in his system of educa^'' 
tion from theiotwo gseatMiirmb » iUustsMd bj Pltttffrc]||'« tract o» 
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CHAP, best learned late^, especially lote ; from ivMdis if 
^ possible, the youth should be rotftrmlned* tW tbefar 
twentieth yean and afler that peiiod'sbe«dd m«^> 
and with many preeautioos^ indulge a pa8Sid!D> tHt* 
ways hurtful to the wrak, and ^whlch, when intdm^ 
perately indulged, enfeebled the most yigbrotiSi 
He required in those who had attt^hned the age of 
manhood, that they should no loiter live for them^ 
selves, but for the business of the community of 
which they were members. They were to emplo]^ 
the greatest part of the day in the duties of pubtici 
q^t and patriotism ; in the laborious or danger^^ 
ous offices committed to their charge ; and to de^ 
rive their chief reward from reading in the eyes of 
their admiring countrymen, the 'history of their 
generous exploits ; and from beholding all arotAid 
them, the happy efR^cts of their probity, benelf- 
cence, and fortitude. 
JWe««>' The Pythagoreans were strictly enjoined, as 
duct of their earliest and latest work; t6 rerie w the actiodd 
hMdisci- ^fj^ past^and, if time permitted, of many pre* 
cedii^ days. In the morning they repaired alone 
tp the temples, to solitary mountains and forests; 
unI after there couTersing witii themselves, joined 
in the conversation of their friends, with whom they 
aasembled, in small companies, to an early and 
frugal meal, discutslsed different subjects of philoso- 
phy or politic8,regulated their conduct for the ensu* 
ing (]lay, and by the nMlual strength and encourage^ 

* Arlstoxen. apud $tobxufn> 8erm. I^ix. This is the great principle of 
lEMHtsteau in h& JBmi'*. The passa£^ of Arlttoxenus concehiing loye^ h 
ai]ioitU«ciil^tr«D9kltdi9tl»tmgeDk>inb«tfx^^ ' '^''' 
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vmvt acquired iH. this select society, prepared for.c h^a p, 
the tumakuous bustle of the world, and the conten- .J j 
tions of active life. The evening was q)ent as the 
morning, with this difference, that they then in- 
duced in the n^oderate wse of flesh and wine, from 
which they rigidly a^bstaioed dwing the day ; and 
the whole concluded with that self-examination 
which was the fundamental makiih of the Pytha*^ 
gpre^n school. 

To enter nsore fully into tlie principles of this which co- 
associatioii, would be repeating what has been f6r- with the 
merly observed concemkig the laws of Lycurgiis. {."•^i*"} 
it is sufficient bjarelytoimelntion, that, like the le^^^y^^^^s^ 
gislator of Sparta, Pythagoras enjoined the highest 
Tespect for age; that, like hiBi,he raised the weakel" 
sex from that state of inferiority in which they were 
ungenerously kept in all other countries of Greece ; 
that he eniifed his disciples to temperance and so- 
briety through the same means employed by Ly- 
curgus : and that boith tfaejae great men regarded 
health and vigour of body as the main principle and 
spriitgof niental enei^; that the probationary 
aileqce of the Pythagoreans, which credulity has 
so much e^aggeraledi was nothing more than that 
prudent, recollected behaviour, required by Ly« 
curgus, who prit^ ^higher the caution of isileoce 
than the reAdini&^s^ of speech ; and that the intimar 
cy of the Spartan and Pythagorean friendships, and 
almost the community of goods, naturally flowed 
fr6m the. general spirit and geriius^ of their respedh 
iy^ fy4t#tn$ft i fito t^t the.ruks^ o£tfae PyibagoMaB 

Vol. n. ^ 72 
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c H \ P. order wete little more than a transcript of the Spar* 
^^^„^^,,^tan laws, as these laws themselves were only a re-> 
finement on the generous and manly institutions of 
the heroic ages*. 
2SS?-^^ J" *^6 history of a man who entertained sucli 
^'^'^ i«st notions of human life, as did the founder of the 
pytha. Pythagorean sect, we may at once reject, as fe^ 
***'*^ bilious, the tales related by the tain, lying Greeks;, 
who tired in and after the age of Alexander,' when 
their nation seems to have lofit the lore of truth 
along with its liberty, as well as the ridiculous 
Svonders of the later Platonists, those contempla- 
tire visionaries, who, during the first centuries of 
the Christian sera, degraded ancient philosophers^ 
by describing tkeir active and useful lives, as if 
they bad resembled their own scholastic tranquil- 
lity. Yet, after all, should the least extraordinary 
iiccount of the Pythagorean order still seem incred- 
* ible, it need only be obseiTed, that modern history, 

and even our own observation, may have made us 
acquainted with orders, of another kind, of which 
. the rulesare more difficult to beobservedthanlthose 
«>f the Pythagoreans: and it is equally uniieasonable 
and ungenerous to suppose, that what our own ex- 
perience teachet^ us may be done by the illiberal 
^ *> spirit of superstition, could not in a happier age, 
be effected by the lore of glory, of virtue, and 'of 
>nankind. 
^„ 1^ V The iconcurring testlrtony of hiMorians assures 
^^^^ «8, that the School of Pythagoras had flourished 
■ndSyu. abov^ loity yesrs, to theufiq^akable benefit <^ 

nit ^ 
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ilsigaa Grsebia, when a war arose between Crotona CtHAp* 
and Sybaris* the latter of which had ever contemp* Si#p^,>> 
tuously rejected the Pythagorean institutions* The 
city of Sybaris was founded (as above mentioned) 
by the Ach^ans, on the coc^ence of the river $y- 
barb, from which the city derives its name, and 
the winding stream of Crathis, which descends bom 
the liiicanian momitains. The fertility of thQ soil^ 
the happy temperature of the climate, the resources 
of fishing, navigation, manufactures, and conmierc^ 
conspired, wiUi the ss^utary effects of the Achaean 
laws, wonderfully tp augnjent, in the course of tW9 
centuries, tbe^stitBQgth and populousness of Sybaris^ 
which was surrpunded by walls nine miies in estentp 
commanded twenty-five subordinate dti^s, ^n^ 
could we oredit the evidence of writers often p^one 
to es;aggeration, brought three hundred thousaiKl 
men into the field*. Biches and luxury proved T**®^^ 

' rites coH" 

fatal to the Sybarites, whose effeminacy passed into <iu«red bjr 
a proverbf, which has beien transmitted to moderjn pythago- 
timQSv In a ijecisive battle, they were defeated by ^^^ 
the citken? of Crotona under the command ^^J^^t^ 
jliloj, a favourite disciple of Pythagoras, who ha4 
already obtained universal renown ^yhis.Olympip 
^vktoriest* 

Butthedestmclijlonof Sybaris «^salmo9talik(^ fa- sedition ui 
ial tft Grotpqa^ Tlie inferiqr raQ)c;s of nipn in that ^"* 
city, intoxicated with prosperity, and instigated by 
,tbe a|i£iil and ambitiousCyJion,^ whos^ turbt^eift 

' * Str&bo,l.?Lp. !^6S. biodor.ibi^/ ** - 
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c H A P. imrin^rs bald excluded Mm from ike^e^nfof of Pytlia* 
^^' \y goras, into which he had repeatediy aiitempted to 
«nter> became clamorous for an equal partitibiKif 
Proves fa- the conqucred territory of Sybaris ; urbicb bein^ 
i^th^! detiied as incofisi&tent with the nati«re 6f aridtocra- 
JbSt. ^^^^ governfinent, they secretly roifspired against 
theit magistratesi attacked them by suirprise in ftiA 
tfenate-^house, {mt many to deatb, and' dro^e tb6 
fiefst from their country. Pythagoras himself died 
«oon afterwards, in extreme old age, at Metapon^ 
<um in Liucania'^* Hie disciples were scattered 
idter Magna Grsecia, and particularly Sicily, wh}0fc^ 
ai the time of tlie Carthaginian inyasion, was gd^ 
yemed by men who had imbibed the subliiiie spirit 
of their illustrious master, 
'lie Car. Gelcm, who, ekftfen years before thai erent, had 
invfde'*"' mounted the throne of Syracuse, was entitled, by 
sieiiy. the Unanimous suffl-age of his subjects, to the ^lo* 
igtxv. 1. riou^, though often prostituted i^pellaiton^ «f 
-^•^•^^ Father of his countryf. The mildness of bis gci- 
Ternment restored the felicity of the heroic aged. 
Whose equitable institutions had much afftriity (as 
eboTte observed) with the political system of Py^- 
ibagoras. This virtuous prince had cemented ati 
alliance with Theron, King of AgrigentUtti, by 
Hibkiag bis daugfater in marriage ; ^nd the confe- 
deracy of the two principal states of Sicily seemed 
^to have ditfused security ahd hfeppiness over the 
^hole island, when the immense annament c^ Car* 
thage was beheld off the northern coast. . Though 



• Aristoxenus. 

t ' JBiiaa. Var. ttstl suli* c. iuylL Plat, in TmdL 
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ttot abfscylHtety destihite of naval strength, the Rici- ^ * ^ 
Kana had nothing by which they could oppose a 
fleet of tno thousand ^allies. The enemy landed 
without oppof^ition in the spacious harbour, or ra- 
ther bay, of Panornius, whose name may be stiB 
recofirnis^ in the modern capital Palermo, where 
the Carthasfinians had planted one of their mo* 
ancient colonies. Their forces were comitianded 
by Hamilcar, who was deemed a brave and experi* 
enced leader./ The first care of this jfcneral was 
to fortify two camps ; the one destined for his fleet 
which, according to the practice of that age, was 
drawn on shore ; the other intended as a safe re- 
treat for his army, which immediately prepared to 
form the siege of Himera. Theron used proper 
measures to defend the second city inhisdominions, 
until his son-in-law, the intrepid Gelon, should aiv 
rive to his assistance at the head of an array of fifty 
thousand foot and five thousand horse.' Wliile 
this numerous army advanced by rapid marches^ 
towards Himera, they rencountered a foraging 
party of the enemy, and made ten thousand prison- 
ers. But what appeared a still more important booty 
to the discernment ofGelon, they seized a messen* 
ger from Selinus, a city in the neighbourhood of 
Agrigentum, which had entered into a treacherbut 
correspondence with the Carthaginians. Theprison-i 
er conveyed a letter to Hamilcar, acquainting binti 
that file SeKnuntines would not fail to send the ca-» 
valry demanded* from them at the appointed timfe» 
which was likewise particularly specified. Upon 
Hm discovery^Geloa founded astratageoii not more 
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q H A P. daring^ than successful. He cooimaii^ia chcMwt 
^^..^^^^ body of troops to adyance in the night towards the 
Carthaginian carap, and bj day-brei(k to preaeot 
the(nselyes to Hamilcar, as his Selinuntine anu** 
liaries ; and when admitted by this artiiiqe, within 
jthe rampart,- to assassinate the general and set fiw 
to the fleet*, f 

i»eibated It happened on the fatal day, that Hamiloar 
t^^ ^oflered a solemn sacrifice to the cruel diyinit^* of 
.Carthage, who delighted in human ¥ictim& While 
be performed this abormnable rite, the soldsert 
surrounded him unarmed, in the gloomy sdlence of 
their detested superstition, with whichtheir roindg 
were totally penetrated. The Sicilian cavalry, be^ 
jog admitted without suspicion, thus found no di^ 
ficulty to. execute their audacious xlesign. Hft* 
milcar, while he sacrificed an innocent and noble 
youth to his blood-thirsty God, was himself 
.dispatched with a dagger; and, next momea^ 
the Carthaginian ships were in a Maze. Aich^ 
of Sicilian centinels, posted on the nei^biHUK 
.ing eminences, intimated to Gelon the h&ppy" 
jSUpcess of bis stratagem ; of which, in order fully 
jto avail himself^ that gallant commander imine^ 
diately conducted the main body of hb troops i/^ 
..the Carthi^inian army, while it was yet a^tated 
by surprise and terror at tlie^udd^i conflan^tion. 
. ^The furious onset of the Sicilians made a dreadfiiL 
utten. . h^iToe amoug the astonished fiarbai:iansy who rec^ 
Tering, howeTer» their faculties,* be^n to defend 

^ I.- . .. .... 
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themselves with vigour; when the melancholy ch a f.j 
tidings that their ships were all burnt, and their ^^^^^^ 
general skin^ drove them to despahr and flight. 
Cvelon commanded his troops not to give quarter 
i» ao enemy, who, though defeated, still seemed 
fortuidabie by their numbers. It is* reported, that 
an hundred and fifty thousand perished in the battle, 
9iid the pursuit The remainder seized an emi-. 
hence, where they eould not long maintain them* 
selves, for want of water and provisions. In the 
iai^uage of an ancient historian, all Africa seemed 
to be taken captive in Sicily. Gelon distributed 
:tfae prisoners amon^ the Sicilian cities, in propor^ 
tion to the contingents of troops which they had 
debpectively raised for this memorable service. 
-The greater part falling to the share of SyracuMi^ 
sndAgrigentum, were employed in beautifying and 
«riarging those capitals^, whose nmgniticent mo^ 
wiments, still conq)icuous in tbeii^ ruids, are sup^ 
posed^ with great probability, to be {^odUctions of 
Carthaginian labour. 

The melancholy tidings affected Carthage w^ Treaty of 
consternation and despair. The inhabitants of that ^^^ ^^ 
city, ever shamefully depressed by bad fortune iAjj^Sj. 
proportion as they were immoderately elated by thagu 
the deceitful gifts of prosperity, dreaded every ° 
moment to behold the victorious enemy in their 
barbour. To ward off this calamity, their ambas^ 
sadors were sent to crave a suspension of hostilities 
on any terms th^ victorious Greeks might think 

• €i«eio, Oniit^ ir. in Yemm,. 
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CHAP, proper to impose. Gelon received them with such 
jJJ;^ moderation as marked the superiority of his cha- 
racter, and told them, that he would desist from 
erery purpose of revenge, on condition that the 
Carthaginians paid two thousand talents of silver, 
to be distributed among the cities of Sicily, which 
bad incurred trouble and expense by the war ; Jhat 
they henceforth abstained from the abominalble 
practice of insuHing the gods by human victims ; 
tiiat they erected two temples, one in Carthage, 
another in. Syracuse, to preserve the raemory^of 
the war, and the articles of the peace*. 

oiymp. ' This honourable treaty was a prelude to that still 

a'c"'449.**<*^ famous, concluded thirty years afterwards 
between the A-tbenianB and Persians. It marked 
a nation superior to its enemies not only in va- 
lour but in humanity, and conferred more true 
glory than eouM be acquired by the most splendid 
aeries of victories. It might be expected, how- 
ever, and seems much to have been desired, that a 
people BO advantageously distinguished as were the 
©reeks during fhdt age in arte and arms ; a people 

A. c. 504. wtw had repelled, defeated, and disgraced the most 
ptopulous and powr- ful nations, and wtio were alike 
plompted by amiHtion and iwenge, to the attain- 
i»ent of distant conquest, should 'have united 
Hieir efiferts agatinsttbe enemies #ho still made 
WW «o :tiMm, and, advancing in a rapid career of 
vitstdl^vli^ve iSffiMed, along with th^ir dominion, 
Ibeit mannen, knawiedge, and ciyflity over the 

■• Diedar. Siftol. ibkL 
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east^fft world. But vadbild et^Mii Slid eati jfiii, C H Il|^« 
which #e shall hate occtoion afterWtfrds to eipiain, . ^^'^ 
tend(e!<3 to d^flacb ibk colonies of MngntL Giikh 
troth thfe hitere^ts of fWi indthet^^oiintjry, iS ITfell ds 
to disunite Hit ivto ibdst j<6i\r6irful f «p^lAl6i bf that 
cMiiiry by ihtfeslin* disfedfd. 

While ihd fortune 6f AWerii railed h^ to 6«ich 
pd^et is iht^eaiened thfe lift^rfy oi bittl^ aiM 
Cireere^, the itiit^^ of Sjfa^triid aifd A^H^kUift 
coilteiitefdtb^Ynfsetfe)s1^iih the hiithiAet mty of 
eiifit>ell]khihg (heir (f^ltalsf M(H bdrhaift^ s^»^, 
;ind ^ro(dfu6iii^ tidse wonders of aft, Which; ih ilk 
iixt^ of t^eero iikd Veriets, W^e esfg^ftMS dnfid«lj| 
i\i^ mo'ii pt&cioii^ nUmmhUhik of itit*^aitf»* Th* 
^oidm ihk6iAi (if QAbiii AB pii&s^fv^d, «ntf df tb» 
highest beautyt, justify the glowing expressions of 
the Roman orator. 

In Italy, the citizens of Crotona had too soon Decay of 
cause to lament their insurrection against their ^^^ 
magistrates, and their dereliction of the discipline *{]^^ 
of Pythagoras. They who bad hitherto defeated ^^^ Py- 
superior numbers, who bad furnished so manyi 
victors in the Olympic contest, and whose country 
was dbtinguished by the epithet of healthy, on a 
supposition that the vigorous bodies of its inhabit<^ 
ants proceeded from an effect of the climate^ were 
now totally routed and put to flight at the river 
Sagra, with an army of an hundred and thirty 
thousand men, by the Locrians and Rhegian^, 

* Cicero in TemiD» pusim. 

t Meau de Trcrouz, ran 1737, p. 1449* 

VoIh II. 73 
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. c HAP. who^e forces were for I/rss numerous. The otber 
^^^^^ Greek cities of Italy, which are said to have imi- 
tated the fatal example of Crotona, weie harassed 
by wars against each other, or against their barba- 
rous neighbours. In consequence of these misfor* 
tunes, the Pythagoreans again recovered their cre- 
dit ; and about sixty years after the death of the 
great founder of their order, Zaieucus and Cba- 
rondas, tbe first in Locri, the second in Thurium 
endeavoured to revive the Pythagorean institu- 
tions, which» perhaps, were too perfect far the f3on- 
dition of the times. In less than forty years a new 
persecution entirely drove the Pythagoreans from 
Italy, and completed,; according to Polybius, the 
eoQfusioQ and misery of that once happy countryf v 

• Polybius, i, 203. 
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Oiory of Athens. — Military Success of the Confer 
derates. — Athens rebuilt and fortified. — Extent 
of its Walls and Harbours. — The Confedercdes 
.take Byzantium. — Conspiracy of Pausanias.-^ 
Banishment of Themistocles. — Virtue of Aristides* 
-^Cimon cLSsnmes the Command.— His illustrious 
Merits and Success. — Revolt of Egypt. — War in 

. Cyprus. — Peace with Persia. — Domestic Trans^ 
auctions of Greece. — The Athenian Greatness.-^ 
Envy of ^ Spartaj Thebes, and Argos. — JEarth* 
quake in Sparta. — Revolt of the Helots. — War 
between the Elians and Pisans.—The Temple and 
Statue of Olympian Jupiter.— Dissensions in Ar-- 
golis.-Revolt in Bceotia.-Truce of Thirty Years. 
— Character of Pericles. — Subjection of the Athe* 
nian Allies and Colonies. — Spirit of the Athenian 
Government. 

From the battles of Mycal6 and Plataea, to thee ha p^ 
memorable war of Peloponnesus, elapsed half a ^"' 
century, the most illustrious in the Grecian an- The ^loty 
nals. A single republic, one of sixteen states whose 5fp.^479* 
united possessions hardly equalled the extent of-^^i. 
Scotland, and whose particular territory is scarcely 
visible in a map of the world, carried on an ofien-? 
sive war against the Persian empire, and, though 
surrounded by jealous allies or open enemies, pro- 
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c H A P/gecuted this extraordinary enterprise with iinexam- 
s^f^^^^^^ pled success ; at length, granting such conditions 
of peace as the pride of victory may dictate, and 
the weight of accumulated disasters condescend to 
iaaraii; goijcit or accept. In that narrow space of time the 
same republic erected, on the feeble basis of her 
scanty population and diminutive territory , a mighty 
mass of empire ; established and confirmed her an-* 
thority oyer the extent of a thousand miles of the 
Asiatic coast, from Cyprus to the Thracian Bos- 
phorus ; took possession of forty intermediate 
islands^, together with the important straits which 
join the Euxine and the iBgaean; conquered and co- 
lonized the winding shores of Macedon and Thrace; 
cfommanded the coast of the Euxine from t^ontus 
to the Chersonesus Taurica, or Cnm Tartary; 
and, overawing the barbarous natives by the ex« 
perienced terrors of her fleetf, [Hrotected against 
lAetr injustice and violence^ but at the same time 
converted to the purposes of her own ambition 
and interest, the numerous but scattered colonies 
which Miletus, and other Greek cities of Asia, had 
at various timesestablishedin those remote regions^ 
Our wonder will be justly increased^ if we eon^dev 
that Athens obtained those immortal trophies, not 
over ignorant savages or eflfeminate slaves, bqtover 
men who had the same language andlaws> the same 

*, Sevp^a} of these islands ha4 been formecly conqoeied by Ath^nUm 
^GfHunuideri, particukrly Miltiades, as ire have related above ; but . 
having rebelled against the aeTeie government of Athens, th^ were 
finally subdued by, P^iotof* 

t PlttU inPericle. t Strabo, Geogn^. passim. 
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hlood w^ }ii^»ge, the eame arts and arms, m short, oh a p. 
ev^ry tbipg comnaaa with the rictorsibut their m- ^L 
dacity ^nd fprtu^e* 

^«t, it i$ the pe^uUajr ^ary of the Atheniaia that, '» "^^ ' 
4¥n% t|^fi va|w] careor of military and naiial 
triun^phSk they cultivated, ii^ilh a ganeraus ea-' 
t^iHsiaisiib the arta which a^ovp alike war and 
ffi^c^>, 9J[K|impro¥ed those deooivationa of policed 
i^ into 9H^b perfection as few natioiis have at^ 
ti^pt^ ^o imitate, and none aspired to sutipasi^ 
Puripg ^he administration of a single man, more 
ifork^ of elegance and splendor, more magnificent 
ten^Jes, theatres, porticos, and gymnasia werei 
erected within the walls of Athens, than could W 
i;ais^d ^^nng ni^ny eentaries in Rome^ though 
mistress of ^ worlid, by the weatth and labour of 
t^^bula^y proTinees"^. In the same period of titaw 
spulp^ui^ attained n subJJtoity, from, which thai 
Gfpble ar< could never afterwadrds but descend antt 
degenerate; ^nd ^ republic hitherto inferior iu 
works of inireniipnt a^ genius ta several of het 
neigbl^ura, and e^en of her own cohinies, produ* 
qedj ij\ the single Ufetime of Perieles, those inesta** 
fiable models of poetry, eloquence, and^ pyio80« 
phyt, wb^f;h».il»^^Fy succeeding a^, the eoilighteii* 
ed portion of mankind hath invariably reganded aa 
t^e^ b^^' sl^ndard^, noli mei?ely of compostlien and 

• • Plutarch, in Pepick. 

f Pericles may be considered «6 the contemporary of Socrata^ So«t 
pbocles. Euripides^ Thucydides, &c. since, although he died before 
them of 'he plague, these and other great men Nourished during* his 
•dffl^iistn^tton. 
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c H A K style, but of taste and reason. The name of Greek * 
^^^^^^ seemed thenceforth to be lost into that of Athenian ; 
Athenian writers are our surest and almost only 
guides in relatingthe subsequent transactionsof the 
whole nation* ; and from them we learn what is 
yet themostextraordinary circumstance respecting 
the Athenian empire, that it had been built on 
such stable foundations, and reared with such art 
and skill, as might have long defied the hostile 
jealousy of Greece and Persia, confederate in arms 
and resentment, if various causes, which human 
prudence could neither foresee nor prevent, had 
not shaken its firmness, and precipitated its down* 
fait. 

Such is the subject which I have undertaken to 
treat in this and the two following Chapters ; a sub- 
ject worthy to animate the diligence, and call forth 
Hie vigour of an historian : but, if he truly de- 
serves that respected name, he will remember that 
il is less his duty to amuse the fancy by general de-' 
scription, than to explain, with precision and per- 
spicuity, the various transactions of this interesting 
and splendid theme ; to give the reader a full and 
distinct view of the complicated matter which it 
involves ; and to remove every adventitious cir- 
cumstance that might distract or dazzle the atten- 
tion, as astronomers, in viewing the sun, are careful 
to ward ofi*its surrounding splendour. 



* I mean Thucydides and Xenophon^ together with the AtheoiaD ora-' 
ton, philosophers, and poets, 
t Thucjdid. L YiL 8c viii. passim* 
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The military success of the Athenians^ (which chap. 
naturally forms the first branch of the subject, be- ^^^,^^,.,^ 
<:ause it not only supplied the materials of future MiUary" 
improvements, but awakened that energy requisite of thlt «. . 
to cultivate and complete them) includes three ae-^*^^^^^' 
parate actions which were carried on at the same 
time, and conspired to the same end, yet cannot 
be related in one perpetual narrative, without oc- 
casioning some confusion of ideas, alike destruc- 
tive of the pleasure and of the use of history. 
While we endeavour to keep each series of events 
unbroken and distinct, we must be careful to point 
out its influence on the simultaneous or succeeding 
transactions of the times, that our relation may be 
at once satisfactory and faithful. In such a delinea-nmsionof 
tionthe trophies of the Persian war justly claim jc^t*^ ' 
the first and most conspicuous place ; the hostile 
animosity of rival states, which continually envied 
and opposed, but for reasons that will be fully ex* 
plained, could neither prevent nor retard thff 
growing superiority of Athens, shall occupy the 
middle of the picture ; and we shall throw into the 
back ground the.successive usurpations of that for* 
tun^te . republic over her allie3> colonic^ aod 
fieighboura. 



• The chief materials for this portion of history consist in the first 
and second hooks of Thucydides ; the eleventh and twelfth of Diodorus 
Siculus; Plutarch's lives of Thembtocles, Aristides, Ginion, Pericles; 
Pausanias' Description of Greece, and Pliny's Natural History : scattered 
fiM^u are rappUed by other ancient writers, whose works will 6e careful- 
ly cited. 
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C tt A K Thfe cotttmon fears which, nofi^itfastanding innu- 

^^^' iiiertible sources of animosity^ had formed, and 

The Athe-bithevto upheld a partial confederacy of the Greekii, 

S^a^ were removed by the decisive victories of Plntaek 

iw^ ^nd Mycale. After these toemorable events, it 

A. c, 4r% n^as the first care of the Athenians to brifig hoirik 

tjbeir wives, children, and most taluabk eflectft 

from the isles of i^gina afnd Salami^. In th6 latf ei;* 

idand they celebrated their good f6rtuhe by a na^ 

tlonal solemnity. The sublime Sophocles j(>lned[ 

in t|ie ^thorusof boys which da^rtced In exulfatlorf^ 

^I'oiiQd the Barbarian spoils*^ ; the vsllour 6f hi4 

j^dec^ssor^ ^chyltfs, had <*ontribut^to the vJc- 

tep08 by wMcb they were obtained ; and bis rivals 

tjbe tender Euripidei^ was bdfn in the irief of S* 

i^imgff on ih^i irtiportadt day,Whk*ffirated alit^' 

glpt^wto Greece, zrnd fata( to l^^i^i^ia. Biit an dt^ 

tfsntidiji to dtftneiAib conceriW pte vente<t not the A^ 

Uk&oijBLm from pusbtrtg the Wdr wifhf ti^<Vot, ibbUgfl 

^esertedf by tht^ Spvi'ta'As and AtAei* Peloponfii^ 

ilansy who sailed home before wiiitei^. Th^ AfrfiCid 

ciolQBies, animated by the recertt ^fecd^^ry o4 fr^S^ 

' • • dbm, secoAded th* Athenian *fdbtt¥ ; tfritf tb* clWK 

lederafCes, ha^fai^ sueeessftilfy' iMfesfe<$ ihe- tWfH6^ 

rie»pf ibe Great King, besieged and took the t^ 

cky of ^tos in the Chersonesus of Thrace, the* 

<Ndy place of strength which adhered to the Per-' 

sjpn interest in that fertile penitistilalj:* 



• 



Atii«n»tiB, L L t ^i^ae Eorlpidi . ^ . .; 

# Herodot. L ix. c. c?L Diodor. L xL c. xzzvii* 
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ihiring the two folio winj^ years the war Ian** cr^ a p. 
guished abroad, while the symptoms of jealousy ^'• 
and discord, which had already appeared in the se- aacb* 
^aration of the Athenian and Spartan fleets, broke ^'^^^ 
out with more yirulence at home. The Athe-ii?*^ 
mans began the laborious task of rebuilding their ixxv. 3» 4 
ruined city, which the Persian spoils might contri-^& 477. 
fiute to enrich with uncommon magnificence, and 
which an acquaintance gained in the course of - 
the war with the graceful forms of Ionic and 
Boric architecture, might enable them toadorq 
with more beauty and elegance than had yet 
fceen displayed in Europe. But the weighty ad-* . 
Tice of Themistocles prevailed on them to suspend 
ibis noble undertaking, and engaged them, instead 
of decorating their capital with temples, theatres^ 
and gymnasia, to fortify it by walls of such strength 
and solidity as might thenceforth bid defiance to 
every enemy, whether foreign or domestic. In an 
age when the art of attack was so rude and imper- 
fect, that the smallest fortress formed an object ot 
importance, such a design could not fail of exciting 
jealousy in the neighbouring republics. The mea- j^^^^^ 
sure was scarcely determined when an embasty ar-«f8p«t% 
rived from Sparta j remonstrating against a design' 
peculiarly dangerous and ararming to those who 
owed their safety to the weakness of their cities. 
*^ rif the Greeks,*' it was said, « had possessed any^ 
town of impregnable strength, they must hwe 
found it impossible to expel the Barbarians from 
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9^H h p. tbetr eouniitf . The Athenians tberafi»re« wbo^Ntil 
^' hitherto 80 generously maintained the cause of the 
^confederacy, ought not only to desist from raisMMC 
wdlls and fortifications, but eten to interrupt a sjoH* 
lar design in any republic beyond the isthmus; the 
Peloponnesus was alone suBScient to afford, in timc^ 
of danger, a secure refuge to the whole Greoiao 
Jwime." \ 

aiseoTered Themistocles easily unveiled the suspicion and 
minocies .hatred concealed under this specious mask of pub« 
lie utility, and encouraged bis countrymen to elud^ 
ibe Spartan artifice by similar address. The sen«t« 
of the fire hundred, who gave audience to foreign 
Ambassadors, declared that Athens would adopt no 
measure inconsistent with the public interest, and 
promised speedily toaendn^n embassy, in their tumj^ 
.vhkh should remove all groundless apprehensionp 
entertained oh that subject* The Ijacedaemoniana 
having returned wkhthis temporising answer. The- 
mistodles was immediately dispatched to Sparta^ 
and expected, aa he had previously concerted matr 
tiers . with his cfountrymen"^, to be followed, at «i 
^oper time» by Aristides» the most respected cha^ 
facter of his age { aild liy lisicles, an able ora<* 
|or m tbe senate aitd assembly* Meanwhile the 
AtheniMi wallsi arpae with wpeiiampled celerity*. 
Not only aUveSf profesfifd aitificers, and the 
peorto clasMa^kf citi^i^ib bi^ mag^^tratcis of the 



^ Uem. ibid. 4 in Themist I^fgiHi Orst*FuMb. fci»itAkiiF 
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iMtittillk; llie Venerable fsthert of die i«piibHe,cffiiF. 
wroaght irkbtbeir own bands, and with unceasing V\^ 
kidadtry. The feeble effort* of wemen etid chiK 
dren eontribtitedto the useful labour. The most 
Aii^erstitious of med neglected iimir accustomed so» 
Jemni^es, and no longer acknowledged the disttno^ 
tion of days or seasons ; nor did eiren the lAetA 
tranquillity of night abatte the ardour of their dill* 
getlce. The ruins of their city happily supplied 
them withia rich variety of materials ; noiedifice 
was spared, public or private, sacred or profane ; 
the rude sculpture of ancient temples, even the mu^ 
tilated tombs of their ancestors, were confounded 
in the common mass : and, at thedistan<:e of near ik 
ceiiKiiry, the suigular appearance cyf the wall, don^ 
posed of stones rough and unpolic^ed, of various 
e^oura and unequal bim, sAtested the rapid eteV^ 
tbns by which the work had been Gonstnieted*. * 

Theffiti^toclM had hitherto, under vnrious preiandiu 
lences, arroi<fed declaring bis conlmissii^ before thi6th^^ by 
Spartan senate. When urged to this mensore by^|^ 
lome of the magistraties who began to suspect htt 
silence, tie still alleged the absence of his cofr 
leagues a« a sufficient reason for delay* But A 
tempany of travellers^ who bad I^Cently visitel 
Athens, gave intelligence of the exttaordkary worte 
carrying on in thaicityl* This iofiamntlon) and the 
msenioientoftbe Spartans which it eccation4p!d, mutt 
have disconcerted a man who possess^ leas cool 

, . ♦ Thucydid. h i- c. Ixxrix. U tef^ 
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V 4t^ p^ftlfifiiM IKan fhe tmrnm^tnifii aktSaAiilm w^ Jkmk\ 
milnm* But ThemidlMl^s, witlitii^ aHddratstecia^ 
giMinl to hk i^riet^n ^anerteiff ikt^ it mwtu$tr* 
witihy the f^m^ityi df iSpftftaitoirej^OTdftiie'Tafvijf 
i««<oiiii9 of^^bseiiwiMn ; ^ihI tetir bcfotieiiliKhidjAl 

Jti^t td;bist#W Moie perin:invd]tod»6rinS''tlMr 
Ifutb. This }de€lca^ulJDaJiiite«irfo]t»dt His (s;ii^ 
Jiff' snasonaBIe bribes ta;the moet t><^ulm*i q£ :tlKb 
EpHori ; so tte< the IBpaortftmi^ deliidedor eoi?u9tedk 
aipreed to ^{A(«4y 8L«C0ndTeiiib«8i^;iO:At|^ 
ciyti^i^^i^df soQEie^af Ibein raMtrefip^eteble ^n^liMB/id 
These men bad no sooner arriyed at iheif4ii&Hiiitftp 

^ft^, than iKey were tEkfti ieto^cuAodlyyfWil^l^^^i^ 
filr the sale r^rtnnt ef Tbertubloi^ aiic) ,hm, «(|^ 

, lUii^ess #bc» by^ tbid tkue/faad brovgbt bMi» .^tbn 
#eMonie newB, tfaffi tbe walk were jepa^to^t 
1f1i<6 Atbeinan aiiibaaiadfirs were ufw {H*epiiredit4| 
tbmw offtbe .ma4c» Tbe3>^ appedved m (lie^ItS^iMt 
tfd^fmiiiiM asaembl}? ;• and Tbembtdclepi^ isp^^pfi 
ftlr tbi§ tMt^ decdared, tbat bb ewmivfmw me4f^ 
fidt tt> li^riifMmxtbeir confedmBtes, wbat mefisiiii^ 
il^re bondtimUe to tbeniBeli^es^: atod beoeipiri^^ 
jlie comimm eauae ; that,; by bift adrke>* tb^l^^ hm^ 
ffimily defend their city agiiinst the assiiiiUs,#^ 
^penenemieBandjeekiissfriends ; and^tbalip if Spprtf 
el?tertaiMd«fyraieEitinent of thi&mea9UPe».:ivbic|^ 
4rB9 eviO^iymoijlmB ^eonducii^e to 4be publfc^M^ 
ieresi, thin, peiribape^ idispleaaiiiit to ffivf^ ^m4^ 
flon, bfer ^n^ey weidd be equally u^wt^jtud JniPt^ 
tent, since her own citizens must remain as hostages 
at Atbeiia4iUiiis collepgues and himself shouIU be 
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flMnet iiMNgaataoB tiii8-8pee«b m^ht excite,i.tbei v,^^|d|;^ 
Spvrtdm thouj^t t>ii|»i»r to- ^sguise lbeir.anlfl«>r 
atfi- 'T^my mliowd'^thb ambagMfloiy t« vetwor 
iNii*e.^;b(ii^«ie cMdaet of TlwniptocteiB kvd llN»f 
Ibwi^ioDof thttl reteiiitreislnilre^ wUh^whkb Iw^ 
iMttperaee«tiesdby<Sp«rtai whose iaitngii«s«DgaK^ 
vA'Greete, not'eiicepiiag A<lieiis bendIC in tb^ 
<MlnlctkRi ^ tbie dlbntrioiM eilizeh. ¥«i bii{ 
' 4Mifl«iit(iservifeet^ befinie tbe^^ i)7e#» wlemifJikidA^ 
tfik sUtfiD df "perwcutioiii •9^graivaf0s4be i^qsMioC. 
Ms emmir^, Mid'digplttyK mora .iidijr hc»i«igBftl iBF> 
ffMHudef. ' < ' ■• •'•...;»■ 

^ l^e- aiident Atbedan ihaldbonp •of Pbalerio«mnemii«r 
W«#sQiaU,Mirrair, and inooavenieot. Tip rapplifHbeWw^ 
ftfrd<«fect8, Tbemistocle^ «Yren before .the pQpiaQlg^ 
iktiisian, ' bad- t^conlMnended tte Pnwuf, a pklQ«»A* «• *WV' 
ftfe -nliMsr df Htnt Jpohi the «iladelv funu^od witll 
tfiv6&DliiliralbiMiMi8, vvtHCb, if f>Miperif fortiUMt 
Might fitoin tt 'far moffe ^ooimo^nue and semixtt 
it«%eti'fiirtiie Atbenian navy. The frnwda^cM 
^»ete liid, arid (he. walk began 1o riaBi„ wboB tb(| 
etvtei vntAg69 )»f the Bittrbarlaindintomipted the uii» 
ltertafld% ' HaTinje; m the preceding; y»er foitifie4 
'4lie Vky Tbemistodef thdugbt the pi«t8f>«Mkpin»9«(| 
miB- io> itnsh the new ^barbourt • His< «ddf«^ 
^h ytot[ii&tKX}; and his fotftietQ wero'waJoiMibly.apf 
^^fied- t6 diV«rt theremntfiieit «f SpciRtat wb% 
tri^b ftbemiefoi^h -leas jealous of ^t^ naval tha^ 
Ifififflitary power 6f her rival, ti^reatened, on this oq> 
}«•••■.. • ' ■ . . « 

, • IV^t Sw;, »id. t Diodor t xl p. 43r. 
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4h A^ etmon, to enter Attica with an aitueB foii^e. But 
' ^e artAil AUietiian fouttd means to cont'ihce th<i 



Spartand and theif" allied, that the ebnstructioA 6ft 
itrbng and capacioud hhrbmif was a irifttter ess^lh 
litilly r^q^ifltte to the comtnoti y«l#re«t of the Gre* 
^an coflfe^efdcy. The wotk, nteantiine, wasisiF* 
^ed oti at Athens with mudi spirii and aetivkyf 
Mid, iti less than a twelvemonth^ brought to ewih a 
]^sperous conclusion as could scarcely be creHit-^ 
ed, btit on the testimony of k contemporary bteto^ 
rian of the most approved diligence and fidelity*. 
The new walls wefe suffit^ieotly bi^ad to adintt 
two carriages abreast ; the stones composing them 
Were of an immeh^e sifee, strongly united by bars^ 
of iron, which Were filstened by melted lead* The 
Pineus soon grew into a town, containittg trkrxy 
" thousand inhabitatlts. It was joined to the city b^ 

walls begun by Oimon, but finished by Peric^ 
twenty years aftei- the harbour itself had been con^ 
A.c.45r. Sttucted. The new buildings of Crnion and Pferi- 
eles are ofl^n vnentiotted in history und^r the natne 
Of the Long Warts. Tliey extended forty stadii 
Ml either side i and when added to the circuaiieiv 
fence of the ancient city (about sirty stadia), glre us 
ibr the whole eircuifc of the Athenian fortificktiottl 
an extent of nearly ei^iem English mSiest^ < 
The #tf * The altercations and animosities ^icited by sniM 
l^u con. undertakings srfnong the confedetates at Im^i 
^^L Iprevented not their united antisfftom assaulting tto 

derates; \, 

• Thucydid. iibi SJtpttL i* 
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iKircattiiT eatmE. 9f 

4Aink>M of the great Kir^. Thirty Atb6ma»i» chap. 
mad Miy Paloponnasian 0hip3 bad been employed \ J^^ 
to expel the Per&imi garrison from the sea^ports 
irtlicb they still ^cupied in the Hellespont, the 
ilM^ntis, and the Mgmw iales. The £qropeai| 
fleeAtlMing ses^onably joined by various squadrom 
fnHQvtb^ Greek cities of Asia, scoured the easten 
thorc^ of the Mediterranean, and delivered from 
c^p^ession the long enslaved island of Cyprus^ 
Their nei^t operation must have been at a eonsiiwhouke 
derable distance of time, since they had to return fiJ^^**' 
9fmr two hundred leagues westward, and then te^^M- 
jo'oceed almost as far towards the north and theA.c.'4f6.' 
Bosporus of Thrace. At ttie entrance of this ce<* 
]et»rated canal, which joins the Euxine and Proponr 
tis, the cj^y of By^aiKtiuai^ destined in future age^ 
t#bM<ime tjhe seat of empare, and long to remau| 
the chi^ eaq[>orium of {Europe and of Asia, ha<i 
baen fin&t ifaunded by a feeblf colc^ny of Mc^areans^ 
wbkh had gradually become poq[>u)ou8,flouriitogi[ 
wd indepejident, but ^icb W99 aqtua^y con^> 
nanded and insiilted by armed Barbarians* It i» 
Bpif^oh^k that Xer j^^t or \w ministerii, per« 
eeived the peculiar security of Bya^iitiurot aituataf 
bptween the Bofp0rus aiKi the Hell0)E^nts twc> 
atraits, which it might ^ccaAomUy abit t^ an bm* 
tiia imvy^ or oipenio the fleets of eoonneroe. B«^ 
^ttd they. bean aeAaible.Qf thia advantage, ttae tsmt 
isittuiiM hitberto afttecN^iig aU tbeir marklme eof . 
tecpriaes^ arast.have rendered it imposiUe to ea» 
(ourage their seamen to resist a victorious enemy. 
They discoyered^ howeter, more than their uMal 
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c H A p-vi^our> in defending by land, a place wbicfa they 
^^^^^^^ regarded as the centr&of very valuable possessiohsl 
^, . The adjacent coast of Thrace forms a striking con* 
frast with the inland parts of that country. In- 
stead of bleak heaths and snowy mountains^ wiiich 
deform the inhospitable regions of HasmUs and 
Hhodope, the maritime provinces produce irt abuti- 
dtince, vines, olives, the most necessiary grains, dnd 
Che most delicious fruits. The climate vies with the 
delightful softness of the Asiatic plains ; and the 
^oil had been long cultivated by Greek colonies; 
who had widely extended themselves on both isides 
of Byzantium. The Barbarians strengthened thd 
garrison of the place, which was well supplied with 
provisions^ and commanded by Persians of the firsf 
distinction, among whom were several kitisitien ol 
the great King. The siege was obstinate, but tfatf 
events of it are not described in history* It is onl/ 
known, that the walls were stormed, and'' that aii 
immense booty, together with many Perdian {princes 
and nobles, fell into the hands of the victors*. 
^ ^^ Here ends the glory of Pausanias, who still conw 
^iin^ manded the forces oftheconfederacy ; a man whose 
"^^ feme would rivftl the most illustrious names of anF* 
tiquity, had he fallen in the siege of ByzantiuntL 
^ The rich spoils of PlatsBa, of which the tenth Iras 
allotted to him as general, raised him above the 
equality required by the republican inrtittttioiisof 
his country. His recentconqueststill farther aug* 
Ihented bis wealth and inflamed hb ambitibti : a 

T »^ Plttt ia Ariitid. Thiie^did. l.> 9^ ^ ^<1- Diodor. 1. ^ 
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Al^OIBNT GRESCIU ^ 

continual flow of prosperity, whicii is apt to stag-, c h*a p. 

ger the best regulated minds, ovei-setthe tower- ^^J^J|^ 

ing pridfi of Pausanias. As he conceived. bimselC 

too great to remain a subject, he was willing to be^ 

come a soy? reign, through the assistance of Xerxe^ 

the inveterate enemy of his country. To thif 

frince he made application, by means of Gongylui^ 

the JBretrian, a fit instrument for any kind of vil-? 

lany. To such an associate Pausanias had entrustc 

^ the noble Persians taken io Byzantium. Tbia 

maQ escaped with his prisoners across the, Bospo- 

ms, and conveyed a letter to the great King, it\ 

jIfkwhiJK Spartan general having, mentioned, as 

tOtjvndubitable prpof of his sincerity, the restoring 

|if cfiptii^e kinsmen, proposed to enter into stric^ 

anftigr >witb Xerxes, to take his daughter in mfirrij 

nge, to 4ecQnd his ej9brts in conquering Greecjs^i, 

^^od t«i,bol4 that country a$ a dependent province 

of tt}e.Fer9iaa empire. The Persian is said to hav^ 

highly relished these proposals, the subjugatipn pf 

Greece being the great obj/act of bis reign. I^ is 

Oectaii) th^the ^>eedily sent Artabazus, a noblfs- 

BQanof confidence^ to confer and co-operate with 

the traitor* ... 

. ..But Pausanias himself acted with the precipi^iiUm. 

taticy and inconsistency of a man, who had either ^^*^^**- 

Ikeen deliMted into treason by bad advlce,.or totally 

iBtOExioated by the dangerous vftpours of ambitip^ 

ifaat floated in bis distempered braiq. .Instead q^ 

dissembling his designs until they were ripe for 

igxecutioh, hk assumed at once-tbe tone of a master 

and the manners of a tyrant. He became difficujlt 

Vol. IL ^5 
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^i IHB HfSTORT OJT 

c H \ p of access to his colleagues in command , disdaifitd 
?"V their advice in concerting measures which they 
were ordered to execute ; he was surrounded bj 
guards, chosen from the conquered Barbarians; 
and he punished the slightest offence in the allied 
troops with a rigour hitherto unknown to the €rre* 
cian discipline. He still managed, indeed, the 
fierce spirits of the Spartans, but without any de^ 
gree of prudence, since the distinctions which lie 
demanded for ihenij tended only to irritate and iti^ 
fiame their confederates, who w^re not allowed to 
forage, to draw water, to cut down straw fbr thehr 
beds, until the countrymen of Pausanias had been 
previously furnished with all these articles. 
The alHei This intolerable insolence disgusted and provoked 
«?thOTity ; **i® army in general, but especially the lonians, who 
^^Pj laniented that they had been no sooner delivered 
A. c. 4r6. from the shackles of Persian despotism, than they 
were bent under the severer and more odious yoke 
of Sparta. By common consent, they repaired to 
the Athenian Aristides, and his colleague GSmon, 
the son of Miltiades, a youth of the faired hofiefi^ 
Who had signalized his patriotism and valour in all 
the glorious scenes of the war. Their designs being 
approved by these Athenian commanders Uliades 
and Antagoras, respectively entrusted with the 
fleets of Samos and Chios, the bravest of all- the 
maritime allies, seized the first opportunity to in- 
sult the galley of Pausanias : and when reproached 
and threatened by the Spartan, they desired faisa to 
thaifk Fortune, who had favoured him at Platsea, 
the memory c^ which victory alone saved him from^ 
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the Immediate ;P^Qi8hInellt of his ttrrogftnoe btid c h ap«, 
cruelty. The^e words sipeedily re-edboed through ^^ 
ttie whole fleet, and sfervod, as soon as they were - -^ - > 
heard, for the sj^nal of igeoeral rev6lt. Tlie dif-andsub- 
fereot Ei(|iiadroiis of A^ia and the HeHespoiit sailed Athe^- 
from their stations, joined the sbifls of Uliades aiM^' 
Antagoras, loudly declared a^aitist the insolent am« 
bitioD of Pausanias, abjuned the proud tyranny of 
Sparta, and for ever ranged themselves under the 
victoriaus coloprs of Athens, whose genidrous raag:* 
iiasiouty seenied best fitted to coibnaand the willittf 
pbedicfnce of freemen*. 

This revohition had ifliitiediale and iniporitanlpaiiMaii«L 
leflfects, which we shall fnxiceedto explain, when Jl^f^ 
.we havB pufdshed jand distaiased the unworthy Pau- ^^^ 
^fias. ^^pprisedof hisn»8rlversation and treafdai^y, ^^vi. h. 
i^e S^^tan ^eDatib/reiefldkd him, to Btaiul tiiM for ' 
^ lifie. But ItU itimlcrnfle weahh enabling bim to 
COTfUptiljie iftteigdty of biajndges, beHescaped witb- 
xwtffj^rtber puniibinenlt'thmi dqgi^afdation from hiJB 
foffiqe^ and payiog ft heavy fitie^ In bis stead, the 
tSipart^ns sufostittited 'not one adnural, but several 
<»iptain8, with divided authority, thereby to remfuve 
tbe odium a^d ressentment which <flie insolence df 
«ttidimited :€omiiiand hadeixched amon^ their con- 
f€fderate». ^a^isanias, though divested of his pub- 
flic character, baving accompanied these officers to 
itie Hellefefioiitt in a vessel £tted out oit Ms private Return u 
exD^ise^ began to display inore arrogjanbe than **'^' 
eiiiBi^ Ste disdained aot ^nly tbe madiiers and be* 
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o H A P. bariottr, but tbe dress and appearance of a Gree% ^ 

^^^ carried on, almost openly, bis treacherous corre-^ 

spondence with Artabazus ; inareased the number 

of bis Barbarian guards and aitendaitfs ; tramplecl^ 

witb contempt on tbe most revered instituii^iis o£ 

bis country ; and displayed tbat provokk^ pompof 

power, and tbat offensive ostentation ^ofviee, VFliieb 

disgraced the pipfligate lives of tbe Persian sa«< 

traps*. • ' * 

fecfttted Wb^n tbe Spartan magistrates received 'a litll 

^J^[^. account of bis pride and folly, tbey were appre^ 

bensive lest be might refuse to return home on aa 

ordinary summons, and therefore em^oyed the form 

of the scytale, a form reserved for the most solemi^ 

occasions. The scytale (for opinion can give liii^ 

portance to any thing) was only a narrow scroll of 

parchment, which bad been rolled on a {^iece ei 

wood, and then stamped with tbe decree of the re^ 

public. Every Sp^rtap invested with authority at 

home or abroad^ possessed a tally e^ia^tly correal 

popding to the rod on which tbe parcbmenjt bad 

been first rolled. By ^applying bis teilly, the worda 

of the scytale n^^essaiily arranged itemselvee in 

their original forois aN at^c^fsted the authentic com* 

mand of the magi9trat^. A» tutor to .the in&nt 

King of Sparta,' Pauaajtiiashad^ been fitrRlshed mlh 

an instrument of this kind; ai|d ssiHIiisthe effect of 

legal formaliiy, that a iqap i^ho iffdnVi pcobably 

have despisjed the ii;QV9c^^P ^ * sittpJe l«lier> re^ 

turned without delay to a cowitry Wihich he%ad 

• Thucydid. i. 95. & 12S. ^ 
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betraycfd, wlien'his recal was accompanied withcHAP.- 
tins' ftiroteus, but respected ceremony^, ^^^' 

* Ittie external professions, and hypocritical pedan^ and pun. 
try* of Spartlin virtue, were most shamefully de-** 
tectedandexposed in the whole af&ir ofTausanias. 
Tbo^k conricted of the most odious tyranny, ex- 
tdrtilH], mid'protligacy, he was stfll allowed to en- 
joy tfeie- benefit of personal freedom ; to correspond 
by frequent messages with his accomplice Artaba- 
itis*: -aiid, atlei^gtb, to tamper with the Helots ''*. 

and'Afesseiiians, those oppressed slaves, who were 
ever*- roddy to rebel against imperious and 
cruel masters/ But as it exceeded even the 
opulience and effrontery of Pausanias, to corrupt 
lAid inftiesice the whole republic, those who had 
^biBr escaped the general contagion of venality, 
dr who were offended at not sharing his bribes, ac- 
ciised Mm, a third time, of treason to Greece, iii 
eoHsequenee of an event which enabled them in 
the full^t naihmer td make good the charge, "Ati 
tinbappy ydutb, who lived with Pausanias as the 
wretdied iiistrument of his pleasure, was destined 
by tba^ mbnster to' become the victim of his ambi- 
tion, lie was elmrge'd with a letter from his master 
to Artabas^8,'in which, after elxplainirig the actuat 
^teof hk afl^irs, Pausafnias" hinted to him, as had 
befen his ssu^l ptttctice, to destroy the bearer. The 
sil^pibioils'youfb, ivho had observed that none of 
tfaosesent dn such erraniis ever returned to theijf 
eeilntiy, brake* open the- fetter, and read his own 
fate. Fired with resentment, he, instantly carried 
the writing to the enemies of l^ausanias^ who pru- 
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e H A p. deolly advieed the messenger ito ^he r^i^ ia ibi| 
Jemple of Neptone, expectinf that bk ffital^ 



vrould soon follow hii». M^an^bile (bey i^^K^tbed 

a GODCealDient in ihe wall of tbb temple, addiifty- 

ing acquainted tbe Ej^ri, and other*<^lief*]M|(4»^ 

Irates, with tfaek contrivance for coovktuis 4he 

traitor by bis ot^n words» they oiitaioed a dopnia^ 

jtion to accompany them, to remain cdfieealed mth 

4h6m in the temple, and to overiiear th6!<mtttual re^ 

firoaches between Pausailiasand bis messenger.: Yet 

4be superstition of the Spartans permitted them not 

to seize tbe criminal in that sacred edifice. Hm 

was allowed to retire in safety; and wbeto tbe siB^nats 

bad at length determined io lay bold of bim^ he waas 

ipriVately atlmonisbed of his dai^^ iiyeomeimieiB«^ 

bers of that venal assembly. Upta tbia istelli* 

•genoe, be took refuge in tbe temple of Mtnerva^ 

from wbitb it being unlawful Io drag bim, thai 

asyliitt Was surrounded by guards ; all neiresseries 

were denied tbe prisoner, andrfae tinis periiiied*h|r 

bttnger*. 

Aristides The late punifibiftient oTtbis detestable tittitivr 

^tT^ could mi repau* tbe ruinous cilfetts df iiis initte^iH 

ftw^sj^f^nct and villany. Not only tbe lonians, . wlib 

derates, bad first begun tbe revolt, but tbe fereFign conAh 

ixzvi. '2. detates m general, loudly rejected the pretemAotiB 

^'^V^^^'of Dorcis ^nd .other capmins wbomlbe iSpartaiis 

appointed to comnoaud them. Aifew icumRimrilses 

of Pelbponaesus stiU followed tbe* iiaetidtetnoilaaii 
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4lan<ia?4; ^i tii^ i^laoders ^nid Asiatics unam- oliAiBn 
mowfy affiled to i4tiigtj(das> to mhfone improved ^^ 
wisdom ai»i yiiiue tbey Dot only entj^usted the opo* 
ratios^ o^ 4be oombiDed armament, but yoivatari^ 
ly mboiitt^d th^ir move particular qoncf riis : and 
experienee soon justified their prudent choice. Pay. 
wa;s not yet introduced into the Grecian service, W% 
cause the character Off^ofe^ierwasfiot sepiiratedfrontk 
tfeait of ^tisen. It had been usua)^ howey<eri ta 
taise antiudtly a certain proportion of siippUef 
anmng the several ccmfederates, in order to pu^ 
ehase mmsi to equip and victual the galUes, and 
%} prm^ide such englws ^f war as seemed re<^iaii(« 
m i%1tmmng th^ fortified towns beloogkig to tht 
coiQSKiKm es^miy.* By unanimous auffir^ge. An- 
slAdea was apppinted to new model and apply this 
iieeessajry iaiLj wbiQb had bee^ imposed ande^ac^ed 
by the iipartans mtkmii sufficient aiteotion to tbe 
Qespeeti;v>e facujtiea of the contributari6& Tbe ho*^ 
nest Athewai^ti^e^ul^ tbm delicate office with no 
less judf^pfient than equity. The whol9 annual kn*- Tbeih 
posatiod aeopuatgd to four ]wpdi:#d, and sixAy ta-*™^*^ 
lenta» aboutninety Ibo^and poinds sterlings wlneb 
Has picopoiAioB^ wdtb sucb nice accuracy, 4ba>t no 
fflsia fiMv4 the sm^lh^i r^s&9fi^ tp ooi??pla|n of any 
nqiust partiality 4 Ttm coina)^;! treajsure wasl^ept 
ki tbe<feeiiy?al aiad sapr^. isl^qidof Delos; aqd^ 
|faoii§b coftteufi^edtjo the:p^rsQ»a) djbcretionof tfan 
Atimm^n c^fmnand^?^ wa^ soon qo^eiv^ tf>^h^ 
tbe dl^oi^io^ of hip repuWie-t 

• Pint, in Aristid p 552, & seqq. 

f Ibi^ p. 534. Tfeacyai*, ). i. «. jgrri. JPii^Qr. p, 44S. 
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^ m ^' ^^i^e the merit of Ariatides thus procured hft 
s^^s^ countrymen the management of the national trea- 
Mcrit Mid sure of Greece, Themistocles was equally success- 
tion of fijl m improving the internal resources of the state. 
tocien By yielding more protection to strangers than they 
enjoyed in neighbouring cities, he augmented not 
only the populousness, but the wealth of Athens, 
as that description of men paid an annual contribu- 
tion in return for their security.* This, togethiar 
with other branches of the rerenue, he employed 
In building annually about sixty gallies, the addi* 
tion of which to the Athenian navy abundantly 
compensated such losses as were sustained by the 
accidents of the sea in foreign parts. Notwitb-- 
standing the envy and malice of worthless dema- 
gogues, who infested the Athenian assembly and 
courts of justice, Themistocles was fast advancing 
to the attainment of the same authority at home, 
which Aristides enjoyed abroad, when complaint* 
arrived from Sparta, that he had conspired with 
Fausanias to betray the public liberty. Th§ knows 
resentment of the Spartans against this extraordi- 
t nary man, sufficiently explains the reason why they, 

who were so dilatory in their proceedings against 
Fausanias himself, should be so eager to bring to 
punishment his supposed accomplice. But it it 
not easy to conceive, how the Athenians could ad- 
mit such an accusation against a citizen, whose 
singular valour and conduct had gained the deci^ 
sive victory at Salamis; whose counsels and address 
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^^4 fortified iheir city with impregnable slFeiii^tli ; c hap. 
"whose foresight and activity had procured them a w^W 
fleet whidi no nation in the world could resist ; 
and whose abilities and patriotism bad not only 
j^aved his country from the most formidable inva- 
fiion recorded in history, and which was princi- 
pally directed against Athens, but amidst the ter- 
rors of this inva^sion,^the treachery of false friends, 
and the violence of open enemies, had so eminent^ 
Ij contributed to raise his republic to the first 
Tank in the Grecian confederacy. Yet such, 911 
ihe one band, was the effect of that envy which 
in republics, always accompanies excellence ; and 
i^f^i, on the other, the influence of Spartan bribe- 
ry ^nd intrigues, that Themi6(tocles was banished 
by tbe ostracisQ), a punishment inflicted on mem 
whose aspiring ambition seemed dangerous to 
freedpns, whiqh required not the proof of any par- 
ticular delinquency, and whiph had efiect only du- 
ra^ a term of years*. 

. It is prpbable, that the illustrious exile would j^^J^ 
lia?e been recalled before the expiration of the ap-»cter. 
pojbeitedtiixie ; but the persecution of Sparta allow- ix^?*i 
ed not his countrymen leisure to repent of their se-^'^' ^^ 
verity. Having punished Pausanias, they acquaint- 
ed the Athenians, ** That from the papers of this 
notorious traitor, complete evidence appeared of 
jibe guilt of Themistocles; that it was not sufficient^ 
therefore, to have expelled him for afew years from 
Athens^ by an indulgent decree which the assemb^ 

• * Dlodor, p. 445, ftnd aeqa. Plut. ibWt 
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CHAP might revoke at jileasure ; that crimfes against ibd 

^m^ general cohfederacy of Greece ought to be judged 
by the Amphiclyonic council, and' puifiisted by 
dedth, or jierpetual banishment.'* The Athenians 
shaniefully complied with this demand. It ap- 
peared, indeed, that Themistodes had correspond- 
ed 'with Fausanias, and been privy to his desijrns ; 
but he persisted in affirming that he never had ap- 
proved them. The rivalship and enmity subsbting 
between Sparta and Argos, bad induced him to 
choose the latter as the place of his retreat. There 
be received the hewii of his condenination ; after 
hRrhich, not thinking himself secure in any city of 
PeToponriesus, he sailed to Corey ra. But his ene- 
faaies still continuing to persecute him, he fled to tbf 
opposite coast of Ephrus, and sought refuge amoiij^ 
the barbaroiis Molossians.' Soon afterwards be 
escaped into Persia, where his wonderful versatility 
of genius, in acquiring the language and manneiss 
of that country, recommended him toi the newICi^ 

' Artaxerxes, who had lately succeeded the unfortu- 

nate invader of Greece. The suspicion of txeasoft 

ixivii/i. throws a dark shade on the eminent lustre of hi? 
'^^* abilities ; nor does the disinterestedness of his pri- 
vate character tend to remove the imputation. 
Though he carried with him to Persia his most 
yaluable effects, yet the estimate of .the property 
which he left behind in Athens, amounted toab 
hundred talents (above twenty tbousaiKl pournis 
sterling), an immense sum, when estimated by the 
value of money in that age. The whole was con- 
fiscated to the excheq^uer ; and the eagerne^ of 
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the populace to seize this rich booty, serves to ex- c h a p» 
plain the alacrity with which all parties concurred ^"' 
in iiis destruction. A report prevailed in Greece 
that Themistocles cpuld never forgive the ingra- 
titude of the Athenians, which he had determined 
to revenge at the head of a powerful army, raised 
hy Artaxerxes. But perceiving the unexampled 
success of Cimon on the Asiatic coast, he despairfed 
of being able to accomplish his design ; and, in a 
melancholy hour, ended his life by poison at the 
age of sixty-five, in Magnesia, a town ofLydia, 
which had been bestowed on him by the liberality 
of the Persian monarch^. 

It is worthy of observation, that the three gr^at Death oi 
commanders who had resisted and disgraced the Anstides. 
armg of Xerxes, quitted the scene almost at the ixxT^a. 
sanoc time. While Pausanias and Themistocles/^* ^' "^^^^ 
sufiered the punishment of their real or pretended 
erimes, Aristides died of old age, universally re- 
gretted by the afiectionate admiration of his coun- 
try. He, who had long managed the common trea- 
sury of Greece, left not a sufficient sum to defray ^Jftep.** 
the expense of his funeral. His son Lysimachus 
received a present of three hundred pounds from 
the public, to enfible him to pursue and finish his 
education . His daughters w;ere maintained and \ 
portioded dt the expense of the treasury. This ho- 
Boutable poverty well corresponded with the manly 
elevation of his character, whose pure and unsullied 

• Plttt & Nepos in Themiat Diodor. 1. xi. c liy-^x.. Thucyd. 
>. 135, k seq. 
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CH ip. splendor, in the opinion of a good judge of me-^ 
^" rit*, far eclipses the doubtful fame of his dazzling^* 
but unfortunate rival. 
Ekvation By the death of Aristides, the conduct of the 
to the Persian war devolved on his colleague Cimon, who 
*^*^ '^ united the integrity of that great man to the valout 
of Miltiades and the decisive boldness of The* 
mistocles. But as he felt an ambition for eminence 
which disdains bare imitation, he not only reiSected 
the most distinguished excellences of his predeces- 
sors, but improved and adorned them by an ^e- 
gant liberality of manners, an indulgent humanityi , 
and candid oondescension ; virtues which long se-' 
cured him the affections of his fellow-citizens^ 
while his military talents and authority, always^di*' « 
rected by moderation and justice, maintained an 
absolute ascendant over the allies of the republic. 
HercdQ. His first Operations were employed against the* 
coLi of coast of Thrace, which the taking of Byzantium 
oivmp' seemed to render an easy conquest. The only pla- 
^0^471 ^^^ ^^ ^^^* country fitted to make an obstinate re- 
sistance were the towns of Eion and Amphipolfs; 
both situate on the river Strymon ; the former 
nejir its junction with the Strymonic guljA, the lat^ 
ter more remote fyom the shore, but entirely sur- 
rounded by an arm of the gulph,andth6 principal 
branches of that copious river. Amphipolis, how- 
ever, was taken, and planted by a numerous colony 
of Athenians. But Eion still opposed a vigoroug 
T^pistance ; Boges the Persian governor, having de^ 

* FUto apud Plutvdi' in Arlfttiil« 
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termined rather to perish than surrender. Afterc hap. 
long baffling the efforts of the besiegers, by such ^^' 
persevering courage and activity as none of his 
cauntrymen had displayed in the course of the war, 
this fierce Barbarian was at length not tamed^ but 
exasperated by hunger. His companions and at-' 
tendants, equally desperate with their leader, fol- 
lowed bis intrepid example ; and mounting the ram- 
parts with one accord, threw into the middle stream 
of the Strymon their gold, silver, and other precious 
effects. After thus attesting their implacable ha- 
tred to the assailants, they calmly descended, light- 
ed afuneral pile, butchered their wives and children, 
and again mounting the walls, precipitated them- 
selves with fury into the thickest of the flames*. 

With this signal act of despair ended the Persian Purwcs 
dominion over the coast of Europe, which finally ^taA^JS^ 
submitted to the victorious arms of Cimon ; a ge-j^JjJI??^ * 
neral, who knew alike how to conquer, and how a- c 47o. 
to use the victory. The Athenians were eager to f 

prolong the authority of a man, who seemed ambi- 
tious to acquire wealth by valour, only that by 
wealth he might purchase the public esteem ; and 
whose affable kindness, and winning liberality, con*' 
tinually increased his fame and his influence 
both at home and abroad. The reinforcements 
"With which be was speedily furnished by the re- 
public, enabled bim to pursue the enemy into Asia, 
without allowing them time to breathe, or recover 
strength, after their repeated defeats. The iritei> 

• Plut. in Cimoni, Diodor. I xi. . , 
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CHAP, mediate islands ambitiously courted his protection* 
^^,,^^^ and friendship ; and their feeble aid, together with* 
the more powerful assistance of the Ionian coast, 
speedily increased his fleet to the number of three 
hundred sail. 
His rapid With this formidable armament he stretched to- 
clm and wards the coast of Caria, where his approach served 
i^ycii. f^,. ijjg signal of liberty to the numerous Greejr 
cities in that rich prorince. Seconded by the 
ardour of the natives, he successively besieged and 
reduced the walled towns and fortresses; several of 
which were defended with powerful garrisons; and, 
in the course of a few months, totally expelled the 
Persians from all their strongholds in Caria. The 
victorious armament then proceeded eastward to 
Lycia, and received the submission of that valu- 
able coast. The citizens of Phaselis alone, de^ 
Pkase^ fended by strong walls, and a numerous garrison, 
refused to admit the Grecian fleet, or to betray their 
Persian roaster. Their resistance was the more 
formidable, because their ancient connection with 
the Chians, who actually served under the colours 
of Cimon, enabled them to enter into a treacherous 
correspondence with the enemy.. After other means 
of intercourse had been cut ofl^ the ChianB still shot 
arrows over the walls, and thUs conveyed intelli- 
gence into the place of all the measures adopted by 
the assailants. Wherever the attacjk: was made, the 
townsmen and garrison were prepared to resist; the^ 
besiegers were long baffled in all their attempts ; 
but the perseverance of Cimon finally overcame 
the obstinacy of his enemies. Their vigorovs 
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resiTstance Was not distinguished by any menniorablecH A p* 
punisbmf^nt ; the medication of the Chians, who fj^l^ 
were justly esteemed among the best sailors in the 
Athenian fleet, easily prevailing on the lenity of 
Cimqn to grant them a capitulation, on condition 
th^t they immedi)ately paid ten talents, and au^ 
nieqted the .Grecian armainent by their whole navid 
strength/* . . > 

The distracted state of Persia, the intrigues of The ver. 
the court, the discord of the palace, and the civil p ^^J^ 
wai^p which raised to the throqe of Xerxes biB^^*"^* 
third son Artaxerxes, distinguished by the .epithet 
of Xongirnanus, prevented that vast but unwieldy 
;eii^ire from making any vigorous efibrt to resis^t 
the European invasion. But after Artaxerxes had 
at length crushed the unfortunate an^bition of hi^ 
competitor^, and acquired firm posse9siojQ x)f th6 
.rains of government, which he continued tb hold a. c. 4. 
fdr.half a.ce,ntury,t he naturally concerted proper ""^^ 
measures to defend his remaining dominions ita 
Asia Minor. Having re-established the Persian 
authority in the isle of Cyprus, he considered that 
-Pamphyliji, being ,the next province tio Lycia» 
woiijd probably receive a speedy visit from the vicj» 
,lQfrio!is OreeXs. That he might meet them there 
.wjth bpqonnjing vigour, he assembled a powierful 
,nrmy on the fertile banks of the Eurymedon. 3l 
fleet likewise^ of four hundred 9ail> wasicoUectefl^ 

• Plut. &Diodor.ibid. 

f Compare , Thucydid. 1. i. c. ckxxviL and Usher Chronol. See 
also Petav, de Doctrin. Tempi. 1. x. c. xxv. who endeavours to recon- 
cile the chrvnDlogical differencea between Th«cydid^ mA Pkitech ikik 
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chiefly from Cilicia and Phoenicia, and was com^ 
manded to rendezvous near the mouth of thai; 
river. 

Areje. The Greeks, conducted by the activity of Ci- 
aea. mou, delayed not to undertake the enterprise which 
ixxm's. *fcc prudence of Artaxerxes had foreseen. Their 
A.C4ra fleet, amounting to two hundred and fifty gallie?, 
fell in with the Persian squadrons off the coast of 
Cyprus. The Barbarians, vainly confident in their 
superior numbers, did not decline the engagement, 
which was obstinate, fierce, and bloody. Many 
of their ships were sunk ; an hundred were taken ; 
the rest fled in disorder towards the shore of Cy- 
prus ; but, being speedily pursued by a powerful 
detachment of the Grecian fleet, were abandoned 
by the terror of their crews, to the victors ; and 
thus the mighty preparations, which the Great 
King had raised with such flatterinsj hopes, strength- 
ened in one day, with about three hundred s^il, 
the hostile navy of Greece*. 
c]man*M The vigorous mind-of Cimon, instead of being 
^^JJ^ intoxicated with this flow of prosperity, was less 
elevated with good fortune, than solicitous to im- 
prove it. The captured vessels contained above 
twenty thousand Persians. The soldiers encamped 
on the Eurymedon were still ignorant of the sea- 
Aght. These circumstances instantly suggested to 
the quick discernment of Cimon a stratagem for 
surprising the Persian camp, which was executed 
^n the evening of the same glorious day with ad- 
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mirable success. The prisoners were stripped of c hap* 
(heir eastern attire ; the bravest of the Greeks con- ^^' 
descended to assume the tiara and scymitar, and 
thus disguised, embarked in the Persian ships, and 
sailed tip the river Eurymedon with a favourable 
gale. The unsuspecting Barbarians received them 
with open arms into their camp, as their long- 
expected companions. But the Greeks had. no 
sooner been admitted within the gates, than on a 
given signal at once drawing their swords, they 
attacked, with the concert of disciplined valour, 
the defenceless security of their now astonish^ 
and tre.mbling adversaries. Before the Persians 
recovered from their surprise, Cimon had adva^n-Qj^i„gtj^ 
ced to the tent of their general. Consternation and ^5J;j^'''^ 
despair seized this numerous but unwarlike host, ^^^^yn^e-* 
^The few who were least overcome by the impres- 
sions of fear and amazement, betook themselves to 
flight ; a panic terror suspended the powers of the 
rest ; they remained, and fell, unarmed' and unre- 
sisting, by the hands of an unknown enemy. 

The rich spoils of the Barbarian camp rewarded The spoH^ 
the enterprise and celerity of the Greeks, who^p?^^' 
loaded with wealth and glory, retume(J home dur- 
ing winter, and piously dedicated to Apollo ^ tenth 
of the plunder acquired by these ever memorable 
achievements. A considerable portion of the re- 
mainder was employed (as mentioned above) in 
strengthening the fortifications of Athens. Agree* 
ably to the Grecian custom, the general was en* 
titled to a valuable share. Cimon received it as a 
testimony of the public esteem^ and expended it for 

Vol. 11. 77 
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(J ri A P. the public we : embellishing Athens his belttvtrf 
^"' birth-place with shady walks, gardens, porticos, 
schools of etercise, and other works of general 
pleasure and utility*. 
The Athc. After these decisive victories, the Greeks, headed 
!Jl!S!tftteby the Athenians, carried on the war during twenty* 
o^p. ^^^ years, rather for plunder than glory* The 
A*c"'469 ^^"*^^*' superiority which they enjoyed on all the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean, might havfe 
rendered their maritime allies suflSciently secure. 
But ihe people of Athens, whose councils began 
^bout this time to be governed by the raagnani- 
inous atnbition ^nd profound policy of Pericles> 
had the address to persuade their confederates thkt 
naval preparations and enterprises were still as nfe- 
tafcfeitto- c^ary asever. At length, hoWevet, most of Ibosfe 
^/adTof scattered islands and sea-ports, which ranged under 
twuer,**^ colours of AtheHS,grew weary of perpetual hos- 
tilities, of which they shared the toil and the danger^ 
while their lofty leaders alone reaped the ad- 
vantage and the glory, arid became Conlihu^tty 
m6re anxious to enjoy the benefits of public peace, 
And the undisturbed comforts of domestic tran- 
quillity. The Athenians availed themselves of 
this disposition, to engage such states fis a];>pekiied 
ttiost backward in raising their contingents for the 
common armament, to compound fot pers6nal fer* 
Vice on shipboard, by an annual supply 6f moneyr 
whiefa might enable Athens continually to keep in 
readhiessaflfeet of observation, to watch andcfaetk 

* Idemi ibid. & Nepos ih Cimort. 8c ThiUb^^d. 1. i: 
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1^ m^i^i (^Abe commcHi emmy. This,, at jSrst c |ab. 
Yoluqtojy^ wnjlribution «oon amounte(J to the va- w«^v>x 
]|ue of 90 bun4re4 thousand yound3* Itwasgradu- . 
ally alimented ; and, at length, raided by P^pcleq 
to l^bree tiojes the ordinal sum ;* fin inimiens^ \i^ 
jOmmf cpnsidering that the proportioi^al yaluQ pf 
xnqoiey to labour was tli?n ten times higher than 
at pr^pent ; and considering also th^ very limited 
nT^imespfthe greatei^ mom^rchs of antiquity; 
micfi, from aU tht varioiis provinces of the Persian 
empire^ scarcely four millipn^ ^lerling entered tlld 
iroysJ treasury .f 

la theb eastern expedition^, the Greeks had an pmire u> 
0]]q[)ortunity of visiting the large and beautiful island 3S«S^. 
pf Cyprus, which, though delivered by their valour ^^- 
from^fiW^ Persian garrisons, either still continued, pi^ 
i|Nr9gain became, subje^ to thft> i^mpire. Ttejxi^?3. 
lM^W« »dFant?gesJ of f delightful tejrritory,^^'^ 
fig^tfr bMndred nailes in circumlereocp, pr odufcin^ ip 
fpe^ abundance wine^ oijl^ wfth the mo^ delicious 
Jhik^T 9Xi^ d^Qme^ jlnvaluabla in ^mmiA times pp 
.«Fe<m»t of Ms rjpb jmrn^ of brass^ naturally teroptp^ 
:tJ^ tH(Qbiti<Mi ^ m P^i^i'Wng nation. The f^oa- 
ii|W^ pf QyfiTUs was still farther le^onunen^ed tp 
iimAih»mm> ai tte* f^^oa«t had been people^ 
J»y » Grecian colony wnd^rjthe heroic Teuper, whp 
}i^ii]m» a *My malted Salami? from the name of 

|- Herodot. iiL ^5. In modem times the precious meUls hsfe lo 
'flmch iDCieMed in quantity And dininistted in V9hm, that in IGSQ.H^t 
ftsmm^ of miA^m^n *pMH»ted|Q ^rtyi-two n^H^nf sterling* 
4 Str»bo, p.,648. 
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c H A P. big native country,* which, from the earliest antfc 
^^ quity, had been regarded as a dependence of 
Attica. The Grecian inhabitants of Cyprus had 
hitherto attained neither power nor splendor ; their 
settlements had been successively reduced by ihe 
PhcBniciians and the Great King ; and they actually 
languished ina condition of debility whichthreaten;* 
ed their total ruin.f Honour prompted the Atheni- 
ans to relieve their distressed brethi-eh ; interest in^ 
cited them to acquire possession of a valuable 
island. With two hundred ships of war they pre*- 
pared to undertake this important enterprise, when 
an object stiil more dazzling gave a new directioh 
to their arms. . . ; 

^ Amidst the troubles which attendc^d the establish^ 
from that mettt of * Artaxcrxcis on the Per^an throne, the* 

measureby . 

the revolt Egyptianssoughtia!i6pportunitytd Withdraw tteii^ 
oiyiSpf^ selves frbmthe yoke of a nation whoise tyranny tbey 
iLc."465. ^^ l^^^g ^^^^ ®"^ lamented. A leader only wag 
i^anting to head the rebellion. This alsowas s^ 
Ifength discovered^ in Inarus, a bold Lybian chiefs 
to whose standard the malcontents assembling from 
all quarter^, gradually grew into an arm(y, wlmh 
attacked and defeated the Persian meroenaries, ex-^ 
pelled the garrisons, banished or put to death %hb 
governors andofficersof the revenue, and traversing 
the kingdom without control or resistance, every 
where prodaimed the Egyptians a free and inde* 
pendent nation. Nor was this tte capricious re-r 
volt of short-s%bted Barbarians Inarus main* 
tained his conquest with valour and policy ; and in 

* Isoorat in ETagor. f Iiocrat. ibid. 
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order te strengltien falis iivtereet by foreign aliksie^' c b at."* 
diepatched an embassy to Aitiena^ craving the ^^ ,,^^i^ 
i^ance of th^t vtetorious republic agaiddt its roogt 
adioustmd inreterate enemy*. ,1 

Thef negotiation was successful ; the Athenians xKe Athe- 
burned wkh desire to share the spoib of Persia, aifdimemtaTu 
comma^edtlie ships, destined for Cyprus^ to sait^j^^^^^' 
to Egypt. They bad scarcely arrived in that liing-i»xix.2 • 
dom when a Persian army of three hundred thou* 
saiid men, commanded by Aehaemeuies, encamped 
o«4be bafiks of the Nile. A battle speedily ensued, ^^ yj^^^, 
ie wbicbtbe insurgentsobtained a corajdete victory, **"* • 
chiefly through the valour and digciplitie of their 
Grecian auxiliaries. The vanquished sought refpge 
wkhih ihe walls' of Memphis ; that capital was in^ 
T^ested ; and after becoming masters of two divisiocis^MemphiB. 
of^the city, the Athenians pushed with vigour th9 
siege of the third, called, from the colour of itg 
f0rtifications, the White Wall. Artaserxes^rmeao^ 
whiles neglected no possible effort ibr breaking, or 
^iMi^ng, a tejupest, that threatened to disooembep^ 
liis domniioiis. While Persian nobles of distinctjioa 
danveyed immensfe sntm* of gold and silver into^^ 
Greece, to rouses by seasooable bribes,tbe ho^ility. 
of tivai states againsfi the audacity of Athens, a ne w 
army was collected, still more numerous than the^ 
former, and entrusted to Megafoazus, the lMravesi)i 
generai] in the East. . Suoh» atleast, hewas-deemedr* 
by hid countrymen ; yet we cannot perceive apy^ 
very illustrious merit in forcing the Greeks to r^is^ 

• Thucydid. I. i. & Diodor. Ixi. p. 279. 
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^^' wwD out by ttie hi^i^e^ 4)f tor4 i^rvice, apd p^fh^ 



hilrfy enfeebled by difea^es m f^fv <ti«t49t «)|r 
mate, much differing {nm tbeir outq^ 
Miifor. Megab«zus, however, had the glory of Qrst turn?' 
Sai^* iiq|agiii4i9ttf}eOreel^th9tciirr?fitofiU(«efiiFi^ 
S^u*^ had nm for miMq? yeata pp ^ongly In tb«r fji? iq^i^t 
g^wp^ Ttey aod the lre?4»Ued Egyptians w^ere pQS«t .be*- 
A. <L 46r; staged, in their tiwn^ in a «maU jvilan4 ^f the WA^ 
^ ' called Pros9pb» aleiig the na^fit of whk^ the AV^ 
nuins had ancbeired their sbii^ 3y dive^ing thp 
<;ottneoftheriveF» Megabazus left thetn on 4^f 
land* The operation «o nnich confounded 4^ 
JBgyptiane that they imnsediately laid down tbf»' 
tffiia: but thftrw ontedoiagiiaaiinity 4i4 notforaejipp 
liie GrodKi ; with their own hand^ they set iGre t^ 
ifaeir fleet, iaod ej(hortb)g eadi ^oiher to sufiia^ tinr 
filing unworthy of th^ir fornier fame^ deterraioi^ 
irith one aeeord» to i^iiet the a^mlan^> andp 9^ 
^otig^ they QQiM notejipei^ vktory* to purcb4»e 
tin hofioitrable tomb* lfogabww$, intimidated >y 
a^^ ooiintenaaee and laeiolution^ and iwwilljng to 
•spoee hk men to the eflMa of a4angerous4esp9ir^ 
granted tlieiii a eap^latioa, and what^emamore 
extraordinary in a Pierfpaa eofiunai»dlf r, eUove^ 
Ihem to raiire in eafety« They exideaTovrod to pe* 
« jietraie tiurauiiii liyhia to the Qi^ei^ian coloojea In 
€yr»M»ea, frooa^biehtheylioppd te be (tran^pport^ 
by sea to tjbeir naiire ^^oiintry* 3ut the greater 
, part perifihed thfo^gb Aitifijie or i\m99^ m %h^ In- 
hospitable deserts of Africa, and only a miserable 
renlnant of Bieni whose memory deserved a better 
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the dfs^stei*, a reteforeemettt of sixty ships, which ^^J^ 
th«* Atbeniand had sMt to £gypt, wm tttaeb^ 
ed, surrounded, ^nd tolftlly destroyed by tho 
Plioeinlciaiis^« 

These repeated mhfortUMBi tog^thM wiAtbe^^^- 
gfbwing troubles in Gree^e,#bioh wis shall speedily new their 
hate occasion to describe, prevented the Athenians, aga^t 
dutfiAg seven years, from remitiing their design o^^ 
agaiibstr Cyprus. A fleetof two hundred sail was at ^"J^ 
length entrusted to CinionvWho enjoyed a proipeiy 
0U8 Toyag^ to the Cyprian coast. Tlie towns o# 
M«llos and Citium opposed a feeble re^tanee» and 
fhfe sif^tilar faurtianity with Which CSmoo treated 
Ihb prisotiers, would have facilitated more iiiipot' 
ikant tonqdests : but the Phcenkiaii and Slcilifet) 
fleets had again put to sea, and Oimoii wisely deter^ 
ained to attack them as they is^piproadied tb^ 
island, rather than Wait their arriiral, bis eountt^- 
'men being superior to their enemies, fiAill ttore in 
' aaral than inmilitaryproWess. In the battle whieh Their bu^- 
' soon followed, he took abo^e an hundred gallies i^H^!^ 
the number of those sunk or destroyed is unkfiown ; 
"the' remainder fled to the coast of Cilicia, in hopes 
of protection from the great army vi Megabazns^ 
encahfiped in that province ; but this slow unwieldy 
foody was uiiaUe to afford them any seasonable or 
efiectual relief; The Greeks, having pursued them 
on shore, totally destroyed fftem, as well as the 
jPersian detachments which came lo fiieir succour, 
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«.il A p.i^d returned loaded with spoil to Cyprus. The 
^^ Athenian general then prepared to form ttie siege 
of Salamis, which, though defended by a numerous 
Persian garrison, and well provided with all the 
necessaries of defence, must hare soon yielded to 
his sklMand valour, badnotsiekne8s,in consequence 
of a wound received before the walls of Gitium^ 
prevented him from exerting his usual activity. . 
The Per- Meanwfaile Artaxerxes, who perceived that the 
archBoii- acquisition of Salamis would naturally draw afl^r 
oiymp!^* i** ^be conquest of the whole island, and who bad 
AX. 449. ^^^ continually disappointed in expecting to pre- 
pare fleets and armies able to contend with the 
Athenians,eagerly solicited peace from that people, 
Motivca almost on their own terms. His ambassadors were 

which de-- i_i i 

termined taVourably heard m the Athenian assembly by those 
niL» to " who were more solicitous aboiit confirming their 
^}'' usurpations over their allies and colonies, than am- 
bitious of e xtendingtheir Asiatic conq uests. Cimon 
who invariably riiaintained the contrary system, was 
now no more. A peace, therefore, was concluded 
on the foUoi^ing conditions* : « That all the Greek 
colonies in Lower Asia should be declared inde- 
pendent of the Persian empire ; that the armies of 
the Great King should not approach within three 
days' journey of the western coast; and that no 
Persian vessel should appear between the Cyanean 
jrocks and the Chelidonian isles, that is, in the 
wide extent of the Egaean and Mediterranean seas, 
^tween the northern extremity of the Thraciaii 

• Thqcfdid. Plutarch. JDiodor. isocrat. «tc. 
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Bosporus and the ^uth-eastern promoi^ory of Ly- € h a p. 
cisu tQn such ternis the Athenians and their allies ^"'^ 
stipii^jted to withdraw their armament from Cy- 
prus» and to abstain thenceforward from molesting 
the. territories, of the King of Persia"^. Such was 
tb^cQPcl^ion of this menyorable war» which, since 
the burn|i^ of Sardis, the first decisive act of hos- 
tili^y, had been carried on, with li^ttle intermission, 
duripg fifty-ofie years. The^same magnanimous^ 
iiepublic^ which first ventured to oppose the pre* 
tensions of Persia, dict^t^ to that haughty eqipire 
tljte. most, huniiiUating conditions of pestle ; an im* 
portant and illustrious sera in Grecian history^, 
which was often celebrated with pompous panegy- 
ric during the declining ^ges of Athenian glory« 

Although, for reasons whipb will be explained ^'*»*^^ 
hereafter, peace was alike necessary to.bothpartieSir»i oru«t. 
yet the reader, who feels ^ warm interest in thpSef^V 
cause of civilization and humanity, cannot but re- ,^'^^^^' 
gret that, after disgracing the arms of Persia, and, 
breakipg the power of Carthage, the Greeks had 
not combined in one powerful exertion, and ex- 
tended their victories and their improvements over 
the ancient world. But the internal defects in her 
political constitution, which stunted the growth of 
Greece, and prevented her manhood and maturity , 
from corresponding to the blooming vigour of her 
youth, rendered impossible this most desirable, 
union, which, could it have taken place, would pro- 
bably have left little room for the brilliant coa- 
quests of Alexander, or the more pennanent glory 



• Isocrat. Panegyr. 
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iO H A F.of the RAman arauu Instead of ibesd imagined 
. ™' trophies, the subsequent history <^ Greece exhibilA 
a meiaiieholy picture of iulestine discord* 
Us subM. During an hundred and eleven years,.^ which 
^"i^^p^I elapsed between the glorious peace with Pessiilt is 
ta^iiHg. ^^^^^ ^^ Athenians, at the head of their aUiev^ 
fleeraed for ever to have repressed the ambition of 
that asphring power, and the fatal defeat at.Chero^ 
Dsea, in which the same people, with their unfortu* 
Bate auxiliaries, submitted to the Valour and ao- 
tivity of Philip, Greece, with short tariatiobs of 
domestic quiet, and foreign hostility, carried on 
bloody wars, and obtained destructive victories^ in 
which her own citizens, not the enemies of the Con- 
federacy, were the unhappy objects of her inglo- 
rious triumph. Yet the transactions of this distract* 
ed and miserable period, however immaterial in 
the history of empire, are peculiarly interesting in 
the still more instructive history of human nature. 
A confederacy of soldiers and freemen, extending 
their dominion over ignorant savages, or efTeMinate 
alaves^ onist continually exhibit tlie unequal conih 
bat of poweri courage, and conduct on the one side, 
against weakness, ignorance, and timidity on the 
other. But amidst the domestic dissensions of 
Greece^ the advantages of the contending parties 
were nicely balanced and accurately pdjusted. 
Force was resisted by force, valour opposed by 
Tttlputv and art encountered or eluded by similar 
address. The active powers of man, excited by 
vmAlationf inflamed by of^osition^ nourished by 
interest, and at once strengthened and elevated ^y 
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fe mtm of pefttKiiil honour und tbe h^ #f im* « « A.r, 
n|ott«l ftim> operfEted ia efery^ direction widi ■_^^ 
a^wa):eii)94oqefgy;and'W«r»di8pIaye4 in tiie boldest 
ex^r^oiM df the T(^(:« and arm. Iq every field 
wll0^g)o|ryi|iig||t .biB won, men veisofipniMd the 
iSropfer'ohjecteQf Ihetr a?»hHion, and aipired to the 
highest feQQQtire of their kind ; qnd altbou^ ihe 
ptttes Were often small, and the victory tdways inr 
^dsSre, yet the pertiQacious efforts of the combats 
thnis^reat beyond example, and almost beyond 
Wlief) furnish the most ipterestins^ spectacle that 
kiatdry can present to the rational wonder dTpos- 
ierity. 

The powerful cities of Sparta, Thebes, and A-r-'P*^ 
go8, which had'long rivalled Athens aiid each other, md Ar^s 
Could not behold, without much dissatisfaction and^^.** 
anxiety, the rapid growth of a republic which al- 
ready eclipsed their splendor, and might some 
time endanger their safety. The Spartans had par- 
ticular causes of disgust. The glorious victories 
ofCimbn made them deeply regret that l%» who 
had shared the first and severest toils of the war, 
had too hastily withdrawn firom a field of acticii 
that afforded so many laurels. They were pro- 
voked at being denied fte command of the matt 
time alMes, and not less offended at being over- 
reached by Tbemistoctes. All these reasons had 
determined them, above twenty years before tlte 
peace with Persia, to nrake war on the Athenian^ 
expecting to be seconded in this design by the fears 
of the weak, and the jealousy of the more power- 
iiAiiuUii, ofi -botfi sides ttfe Corintlriaft isthmus. 
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^ m"^* ^«* *«"• aniinorfty, before it brole out into «- 
^.^g^^,.^ tion, was direrted by a calamity eqnaHy suddenr- 
^jJ2*-j^ and unforeflemi. In the year four hundred and six-- 
spwu; ty*nine before Christ, Sparta was orerwhehned by 
ixxt^r^. an earthquake*. Tayeetus and the neighbouring 
^' ^^ mountains were shaken to the foundation, and* 
twenty thousand Lacedannonian citixensorsubjects 
perished in this dreadful disaster. But, amidst the 
ruins of Sparta, one description of men beheld the' 
public misfortunes not only without sympathy, bat 
with a secret satisfaction. 
hrS^ The oppressed Spartan slaves, known by the .ap-- 
volt ofthepellations of Helots and Messenians, assemUed in 
MesM- crowds from the villag^es in which they were can* 
toned, and took measures for deliverin)? themselres 
during the cruelty of the elements, from the not 
less inexorable cruelty of their unfeeling tyrants^ 
The prudent dispositions of King Archidamus, who, . 
foreseeing the revolt, had summoned the citizens to ' 
arms, prevented them from getting immediate pos*' 
session of the capital ; but they rendered themselves* 
masters of the ancient and strong fortress Ithome, 
from which they continued many years to infest^ 
the Lacedasmonian territories. The Spartans in- 
vain exerted their utmost endeavours to expel this 
dangerous intestine enemy ; and in the third year 
of the war (for this revolt is dignified in history by 
the name of the Third Messenian War), tiiey had 
recourse to the Athenians, who, of all the Greeksw' 
were deemed the most sdulful in sieges. The Athe-^ 
nians, either not sufficiently acquainted with the 

* ThucydkL lib. i* cap. c. fc seq. Dkdor. lib. zi. cap. huit. 
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sfeeret hostility of Sparta, or willinj^ to dbsemble c h a f* 
tbefr knowledge ofit, as they were tben totally bent ^J^^ . 
on other projects and enterprises, sent them the 
rerfuired'assistance. The besiegers, however, met 
with so little success, that the Spartans dismissed 
t^eir Athenian auxiliaries, on pretence indeed that 
their help was no longer necessary ; but, in reality, 
from a suspicion that they favoured the interest of 
the rebels; and, as they retainedthetroopsof all tiie^* 
other alKes, the Athenians were justly provoked 
by this instance of distrust.* Meanwhile the in* 
habitants of Pisa, who, for a reason that will be im« 
mediately explained, were highly incensed against 
Sparta, gave vigorous assistance to the besieged. 

The place thus held out ten years : many sallies p»t of' 
were made, several battles were fought with the settled in 
fury that might be expected from the cruelty of J/ST*^ 
tyrants chastising the insolence of slaves. Both^Jj^^* 
parties must have been reduced to extremity, since ^j^ ^ 
the Helots and Messenians, though obliged to sur** 
render the place, obtained from the weakness, a 
condition which they would have vainly solicited 
from the mercy, of Sparta, *^ that they should be 
allowed, with their wives, children, and etkcts, to 
depart, unmolested, from the Peloponnesus/' The 
Athenians, deeply resenting the affront of suspect^ 
ed fidelity, determined to mortify the Spartans by 
kindly recerring these needy fugitives, whom they 
finally established in Naupactus, a seaport on t\m^ 
Crissean gulph, which their arms had recently 
wrested from the Locri Ozolae^ a cruel barbarous 
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o« A Fipsople, whose 9«Tage nuiiqi#nilliAnf|l*t)ty''^4iil^ 
^^^Jl;^ graced their Qifoi9Q ex^F^ioii. Thf H9l«»tt tod 
Theirtiy. Me9s«m«o9T9paid, by signal gr«UM«> the hwrnui^ 
Z\T^' protectloii of Aih0n»t P«rm tb* Iqng e^H^ie c^* 
Die F^loponnemn wftr; wh^tbifaMMigMboBia'oa 
eveiy fide ^spoiuied tb^oppotitQ u^ere^ tlwiiqh«t 
bitfiHlIf of IHnuimetUB ftTqn* ifif)frt%M3r' ^ifprtoil 
theii}«eW0i,iinth ws^l aB**jgnu», iir4*f«tw!e<>f thi^ 
d«dtnifi.i( powf^of thei* 4iMgn9ttiii«^<'foaiBd#i' 
itMeaildfUKiiefitbeAgCAHCir:' -' ; .\u to ;-. ; 
Theww The ofiQse nhovt^ alludedto, tthiohlwi] iiMieil«e4 
thHuuiit the Pifeam agiifii^Sp«fm,4Ate4b(6)/%»|Ml feentuity.t 
"^"•^ That people hlwl long ctfnl^ided with i:iw, the 
tai^tal of their pFo?inc(H f0tfib4 right<bf «t4)ttriqr 
tending the 0ilynlfHe'*gKniesi'' TmSpartainco^ 
ahled the S^ie^ns t^ ptefrvl ip ilte" cofitest, im\H> 
^litifitted wi( hoMt «p|NMition to dhwqttha^ auguit 
adlemnity^ untiji the ^rthquake^aood pofea^qtoat o^ 
lamitiesof Sparta einbold^ned' the iffitftf^ an4 
wealthy Pisam to renew tbbh^ pi^e|imota8.t Thefr 
tttenapts, ' however* to maihtaiti this h6\4' c}fchl^ 
^p^fally after the 11911001^10^ the Helola 91^ 
Meeseoians, appear to have h^eon alike feeble aii^ 
takwf uttfortyoate. Pinli wadtukeiH'pIiuideifd, aod HO 
^p. ttioi-oiigbly tlemolliied' th«t^ tot a Te«t%e» 91^ 
^^l^sictireely the name, renKfoed. ' - 
'T^tem.' Witbthe^ vsluabld 'bcioty ai^iMinl^h w«j^ 
Siy^pum iif«,theEleat»efeeuti«lai^Mi|}pi«ibIet»idertakiaf $ 
''^*^' haTH9f , in tiie Conner ^ u» yv^m^ ei^rged and 
ad(Hiied the teoiple of Qlympi^ Jupiter, apd 
erected the celeWted.jtatv^ flf t^b^tdiirioityi^ 

* Pausanias, 1. ▼!. c. nil f 9tn^ !• ^^* P* ^^* 

« Between the yean456 and 446, A.CI 
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work KvUfli* aa «itlNNMii»ept ?^ could ev^r riv^> o h a t^ 
lind vrbbiiet wblimUy^i^^iftki t<^ bnv^ increased 4iid ^^ 
£»t!liiiiil 4to piHMtUir. sttp^rstitloo^. This famous 
tem^ ,«a« <»f the Poric ordei*, etfcifcled ivith a 
odraMMi*^ *nd IwUt <^ Ihe «toiie of ibe conptiy 
iManUiog Parian nmrMe. From tbe area^ or 
grevlidi to tbe deeoraiion ov«r the gate, k reached 
aistf^ighi Ibel io iieighl; it was ninety-five feet 
broady and two hundred and thirty long : thus fait- 
ing shoit of tbe greatest mOdetn tenqples in mag- 
nitiid^ as OMtch aft it ejtceeded them in beauty and 
richneatoC materiaL It was ico^ered with Pet* 
lelicto ttiarble^ cut in the form of brick tiles. At 
•a(h extremity of the roof stood a gilded vase ; . in 
the midfSe a golden victory; below wbichwrasa 
shield embossed itith a Medusa's head, Ukewisetof 
geld. Pelopa and OenomaiB were representedji qd 
tberpedimetat* iteady to begin the phariat«riice be* 
Core YMy tfliistrioua spectators, sinc^ Jupiter hipph 
self Kas of tbe Aiimber. The vault wai adorned 
with ibr battle of the Ceatour? attd Lapitbae. The 
^bonta of^Herfctdea distinguished the prineq>al eii- 
teatMset*-** ^=« ' 

After pesbing ; the brass gates^ you discAV^md wm^m' 
'Iphitiif frowned by his st>ou8et fichecbeiria ; from ^^"^ P^ 
thence you |Nroceeded» t^iough a noble portico^ tovinity. 
^' mijestii^' <wei(tioik of Phidias the Athemafi, 
irhieh lidnniBd the prioc^id ornament df tbe ieoi* 

f^ t p&ti8«9, uisika. m 303, a,t^^ 

♦ tvfn means * mftrried woman : perhaps Echecheiria, ypar^ceann^t 
^^^ in idl^ieidt iifeNditti^ ; but btak naM^ft ddioting qtialitl6ft he 
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CHAP, pfe, aod <»f Greece. Tfae^od wm noting on ha 
^^ tbroDe» and bdng sixty &ei high, touched tfaeroef 
with bis head ; and thmatened^ if he raiaed him- 
self, to shake in pieces that noble edifice, which, 
lofty ftod spacious as it was, still iqipearedumvorthy 
to contain him. This vast eolossus was compafled 
of gold, takein in the sack of Pi^, and of irory, 
then almost as pi^oious as gold, which was brought 
from the £a^ by Athenian merchantmen. The 
god had an enamelled crown of olive on fai»head» 
an ijnage of victory in his right hand, a bur- 
Bisbed sceptre in his lefU His robes and sandak 
were variegated with golden flowers and animall. 
The throne was made of ivory and ebony, inlaH 
with precious stones. The feet which supportad it 
as wella&thefiUetswbich joined them, were adorned 
with mnum^able %ure6 ; among.^ which you pewn 
ceived the Theban children torn by sphinxes, ton 
gether with Apollo and Diana wreaking revenge 
on the beautiful and once flourishing family of 
]>f iobe. Upon the most conspicuous part of the 
throne which met the eye in entering, you beheld 
eight statues, representing the gymnastic exeorctses;^^ 
and the beautiful figure, whose head was encircled 
with a wreath, resemble<| your^ Pant^rces, the fa* 
vourite scholar of Phidias, who in the contest of 
boys, had recently gained the Olympic prize^ fie» 
jsides the four feet, uuentipned ^bove, the tiirone wnsf 
suppprted by four piUars, placedb^tweenttiem,^^^ 
jtainted by Panaenus, the brother of Phidias. There 
that admirable artist had delineated the Hesperides 
guarding thegolden apples: Ail9» painfully Bustaiu- 
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mg the heateiM, i;iiith.Heircuie»ready to asabt hinr, c n i e. 
Sttfawouie iritb Q»Tftl oco^ments in b«r hand ; and ,.^^^ 
▲oluUe* BitppMFting the beautiful expiring Penthe* 
silea. 

It wvM be tedious to deaeribe the remaioingT'^,'^}^- 

^ pic tem- 

omftmeots of tbia oelet>r&ted statue, and strill more pie com 
oif the saered edifice kaelf : yet the temple of Oiy m- otb^r 7^^ 
pia was mueh inferior in rfxe to that of Ceres ^J^^*^' 
and Proserpine, at Eteusis, io Attica. Tte kitter^«*^ 
i!^M built bj Ictinus, the contemporary and 
nrai of Pbidia« ; and sufficiently capacious, we 
tune told, to contain thirty thousand persons*. 
This ediice was also of the Doric order ; that 
of Diana at fipfaesus, and of Apollo at Miletus, 
•wefo both of the Ionic; and the celebrated teoh 
pie of Jupiter at Athens, begun by Pii^traius, 
and enlarged by Pericles, was finished in the 
Corinldiian style, by Antiochus Epiphanes, King 
«f Syria. These four temples were the richest 
and most beautiful in tbe world, and long' regard^ 
ed as models of the three Grecian orderis of archi<- 
tecfturef. 

While the earthquake and the servile war conhintest'm 
fimd within a domestic sphere the activity of Spar- si^i^ 
ta, Argos,the second republic of the Peloponnesus, q[,^|J*' 
and loagtfae most considerable principality in thait^*^^*'^* 
peninaula, underwent such revolutions and misfor- 
tunes, as left her neither inclination nor power tb 
o^|H>serftiie Athenian greatness. Ever rivals and 
enemies of Sparta, the Argives had jealously de^ 
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c H A p clined the danger and glory of the Perfianwafi !!► 
^*J ^ the success of which their adversaries had so eniF 
nently contributed. This ungenerous derelietkMi 
passed not unpunished. As deserters of the com- 
mon cause, the Argives incurred the hatred and 
contempt of their public-spirited neighbouls. My- 
cenae, once the proud re&idence of royal AgameoH 
non, JEpidaurus and Traezene, which formed respect 
tively the greatest strength and brightest oitiamefnt 
of the Argive territory, threw off the yoke of a capi- 
tal, whose folly or baseness rendered her unworthy 
to govern them. Sicyon, Nauplia, Heliaea, and 
other towns of less note, which were scattered at 
small distances over the face of that delightful pro- 
vince, obeyed the summons to liberty, and assumed 
' independence. The rebels (for as such they were 
treated by the indignant magistrates of Argos) 
strengthened themselves by foreign aiHance, and 
continued thenceforth to disdain the authority of 
their ancient metropolis and sovereign. At the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war,:tiiey 
formed a respectable portion of the Lacedfiemoniaii 
confederacy; while Argos. alone, of all the cities 
in the Peloponnesus, openly espoused the cause.of 
the Athenians. , , 

Oestnic- The ancient city of Mycenae, whicfa bad &-st 
Mycena. souudcd the trumpet of sedition, was th* only vic- 
tim of Argive resentment. The Argives seized a 
favourable opportunity, while the allies aod adhe* 
rents of Mycenae were occupied with their domes- 
tic concerns, to lead their whole forces against the 
place ; and having taken it by storm, they deci- 
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MRtod the lababitaBtSy and demolished not only the c ha p. 
walk, but the town* itdelf^ which was never after- ^..^-.v-^w 
wwds rebuilt* * * 

•The desultory transactions of so many states and The infe- 

• • ^1 i«<«^ ^^^ cities 

c^ieft as composed the name andnation of Greece, in Jtootu 
niMt a{>pear a continual maze of perplexity and wu»)rity 
coflfitision, unless we carefully follow the threads °^^*^*^* 
which should direct us in this intricate, yet not in- 
extricable, labyrinth. But if we seriously apply 
ourwlves to investigate the hidden causes of events, 
and to trace revolutions to their source, we shall be 
surpitsed by the agreeable discovery, that the his- 
tory, of this celebrated people is not entirely that 
nass of disorder which it appears on a superficial 
survey. The same causes which repressed the acti- 
Tity,/ and humbled the pride of Argos^ operated 
«Iikefatally on Thebes, the second republic beyond 
the istJoHxras, and the only one that ever aspired to rival 
tbe power of Athens. The Thebans, for similar, 
or more odious reasons, than those which had re- 
stiaiaed the Argives, had also withheld their assist- 
<anoe in the Persian war ; and by this mean selfisl^- 
neas or treachery tmd justly provoked the indigna- 
tmi of the subordinate cities of Boeotia. Not only 
Thespiae and Platsea, which had ever borne with 
impatience the Theban yoke^ but the sea-ports of 
AuHs^ Ajiibeflaon, and Larynuia ; Aschra, the be- 
lolled habitation of old Hesiod; Coronea, oyer- 
; shadowed by iQoitnt Helicon, a favourite seat of 
Ibe mtscis ; L^hadea^ famous for its oracle of Tro- 

• nMor.l.3d.p.2rj5. 
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CHAV. pbonim; Delimn and Atelkomeiv§, mfm^tivrtf 
^^' sacred to ApoUo and Minerva, togetbet wMi Lttte^ 
tra and Chaeronaea, tbe destined scenes of ifnoiMtai 
tictories; all these cities successit'ely r^^^todthe 
jurisdiction and ge^ereignty ef Thebes» mkMiy 
during tbe invasion ef Xenees^'bad so shMiefMif 
betrayed tbe common interest Md tfawattted tto 
general trnpulse of the nation*. ' 

TiieThe- Dnring several yefars, tbe Tbebans fratleMl)^ 
tain Msist- yielded to a storm, whicb they fowtd it impossibte 
S^^"" to resist. But "whefi tbelSpartiins began %o bi^esttlM 
f^^2 after ihe recovery of It home, and had made a rtio- 
A. c. 459. cessful expedition against tbe Pbocians, in defence 
of their kinsmen in Doris, the Tbebans warmly 
soficited them to thke part in their domestic q^tfp- 
rels, and to enable them to regain 4heit a^^ndMH' 
in Boeotia ; witbassilranee Chat tbey would emp^b^" ' 
ibe first mohfients df retttraing vigcfur to oppose 
w'laepo. libe growing pretensions of the Athenians. Ttda 
^t state, proposal was acceptiSd,*fiot only by the feseiitmefit, 
but by the poHcy of Ae Spartan senate, wbo ^r-' 
ceired that it equally concerned^^ir interest, thaft' 
the neighbouring city of Argos should lose her j^' 
insdiction over Afgolis ; and that Thebes, the 
'tieighboiir and rival of Athens, should reeoi«er 'her. 
authority in Bt^otia. 
Atfaem They were applying tUemsetves'With'f^oul^aTidf' 
BcBotLii ftueeess to eflfect this isalutary purpose, when *iMe 
l^^ir "retire vigilance of Athens «i*ptttchAi a«i wiH^, 
»^^- fifteen &otisand strong, "to maintiiin the lMi|it>i*4^ 

* Biodor. L xu p^gg^iwij legn ^ii Thttcjydid. L L p. 273. 
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\ ^BiMj|ia« The valaor and conduct of My^ c h a p. 
rondefi> tfae Atbmmn generai, obtained a decagiv^ ^^* 
vkimy near the walls of Tanagra, oae of Abe lew a. c. 45g 
pkoes kitbe^proYuice which had preserved its fide-''^^^ 
liif to the capital. This iiieiaoTable battle, whicki 
oo,a«cient writer has thought proper to describe> 
attbou^ a is <Mini{iared to the gloiious tnopbieB of 
MarathoB and Plat^ea"^, confirBied the liberty of . 
BiBBotia; nor could the Thebans» notwitbisttiui^ing 
their partial fiuraesa againgt myera) of the revolted 
cities >«ac.0$rerthair authority in that province, uor 
til, »bout iourscor^ years afterwards, they ^efnedg- 
ed .inio sudden q>lendor under the conduct of 
iimit bevoic Epaiiainoodas. 

The aiid^itious policy of Pericles, which will be Ambitious 
fii% explained in the sequel, was eager to (Hofit^f a^!^. 
by #¥ery fovourable turn of fortuae. He took care 
t^ place Athenian garriscos in several Bceotian fop- 
tresses; he made the neighbouring r^tpublics 4^ > 

Corinth and Megara feel and acknowledge the su- 
pr^niacy^of Athens ; and after sending Tolmidas, a. c. 455> 
aiComHiander endued rather with an impetuous 
than well-regulatod courage, to ravage the. coast of 
>the Peloponnesus, he sailed thil^r next year in'^^- '^^ 
person, and made the liaoedaemanians and tbeiral- 
lies deeply^ regret, that they had too soon discov^- 
ed their awmoslty against a repubUi:, alike able.to 
protect its friends and4ake vengeance on its eae*- 
mies. Themeaswoaof this dasring leader were 
.ailiially.itticoiitroUed %jmy eppositioq^sinii&lQs 
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CHAP eloquence had prevailed over the intiocen^ iiifd 
^ ^"* merit of Cimon, and procured thef baniiSbtiieiit of 
that illustrious conmiander. But Clmon wM re- 
called in two years ; and his return was Isign^lid^d 
by a suspension of arms in Greece, which tfadt tml 
patriot had been as zealous to promote, as h<d ^^ 
ambitious to pursue his Asiatic triumphs. TM^ 
A. c 44y. treaty, however, was sobn broken ; but Jin ill-eofi- 
certed and unfortunate enterprise agaidst Thebes 
(disapproved by Pericles himself), in which the 
rash Tolmidaslost his army and hisHfe, made^ 
Athenians again listen to terms of accommodation. 
A. c. 445. They agreed to withdraw their garrisons from 
Boeotia ; to disavow all pretensions against Co- 
rinth and Megara, pretensions which had no ioAher 
effect than to exasperate those Httle republics 
against their usurping neighbour ; and, on com- 
plying with these conditions, the Athenians reco- 
vered their citizens made captive in Boeotia, 
through the misconduct of Tolmidas*. 
The truce Th^s was the famous truce of thirty years ^c'mi- 
of thirty eluded in the fourteenth year prece^ding the P^o- 
oiynjp. ponnesian war. The former treaty had been li- 
A.c.445. mited to a much shorter period^ for it is worthy 
of observation, tbat even in their' agreerafents of 
peace, the Greeks discovered that perpetual pro- 
pensity to war, which was the unhappy effect of 
their political institUtionsf. 
Motiveaof The terms of this acconraiodation, seemii^ly 
^rntfor' little favourable to the interest of Athens, w*ie 

*^ t • Biodor^ 1. xii. p, 29S. Thucydid. 1. i. p. Tl. & seqq. 
f Idem. p. 74. 
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^Hatedy howev^r^ rather by the ambition thanc ha p. 
the equiiy of that republic ; a conclusion that evi- ^"' ^ 
dently re BiUts from examining the third series of 
ei^eotS) which (aa observed above) completes the 
history of this memorable period. Amidst the Between 
£E>fie]ga expeditions of Cimon, and the domestic 470 ^^d' 
.(UBiensions of Greece* the Athenian arms and po-**^*^ 
licy had beeB gradually, during thirty years, esta- 
^Ulfiliiteg the sovereignty of the republic over her 
i&tatiiicolonies and confederates. This bold un- 
dertaking was finally accomplished by Pericles, 
whose chm-acter contributed, more than that of any 
wQua man, to the glory and greatness, as well as to 
.the cc^lamities and ruin, of his country. 

His father Xanthippus,- who gained the illustri-characto 
Otts: victory at Mycale, rejoiced in a son endi^ed cLsr 
with thp lmpipie$t natural talents, and an innate love 
<rf glory. » His youth was entrusted to the learned 
aiKl /virtuous Damon, who concealed, under the 
uninvidious title of master of rhetoric, the art of 
.^animating his pupil with an ambition to deserve 
U)4 first ranjk in the republic, as well as of adorn^ 
ing him with the accomplishments most necessary 
ta .attain it. From Aristagoras of Clazomene, de- 
Domii;iated the philosopher of mind, on account of 
b)s caotinual solicitude to confirm the most import- 
apt ^nd mpf»t pleasing of all doctrines, that a be- 
nevolent iptelligence presides over the operations 
^(nature, and the events of human life, Pericles 
; #iMrly leikfued to control the tempest of youthful- 
passions, which so often blast the promising hopes 
of manhood; to preserve an unshaken constancy ia 
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CH A P. all the vicissitudes of fortune> sinca all are the vir 
y^,^.^^.^^ ried dispensations of the same wise providence ; 
and to trample, with generous contempt, on the 
grovelling superstition of the vulgar. Thus quali- 
fied by nature and education, he soon disjdajed, in 
the Athenian assembly, an eloquence, nourished 
by the copious spring of philosophy, and ennobled 
by the manly elevation of his character. His 
speeches consisted not in the unpremeditated effiir 
sions of a temporary enthusiasm ; he was the first 
of his countrymen, who, before pronouncing his 
discourses, committed them to writingf: they 
were studied and composed with the most laborious 
and patient care ; and being polished by repeated 
touches of improving art, they rose in admiration 
in proportion as they were more closely examined 
by the piercing eye of criticism ; and acquired 
the epithet of Olympian, to express that perma- 
nent and steady lustre which they reflectedf. 
^ctedof ®^* *^^ superior talents of Pericles, which, in a 
usurpa- well regulated government, would have increased 
hifi influence, had well nigh occasioned his ruin in 
a turbulent and suspicious democracy. The nae-^ 
mory of the oldest citizens faithfully recolleeted> 
and the envy or fears of the younger readily be- 
lieved, that the figure, the countenance, and the^ 
voice of the young orator, strongly resembled thote 
of the ambitious and artful Pisistratus, whose spe- 
cious virtues had subverted the liberty of his coub-< 
try. The alanned jealousy of freedom^ which ^fittn 

♦ Sut^afc f Plut. in Pericl: 
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destroyed, in an hour, the authority established chap. 
slowly, and with much labour, during many meri- ^"- ^ 
toiious years, might be tempted to punish the 
anticipated tyranny of Pericles ; who, to escape the 
disgrace of the ostracism, shunned the dangerous 
admiration of the assembly. 

The active vigour of bis mind thus withdrawn he comti 
from jiolitics, was totally directed to war ; and hidJ!"p^**J^ 
abilities, alike fitted to eicel in every honourablie Athenian 
pursuit, and gradually opening with every occasion 
to display them, caitied off the palm of military 
renowh from th^ Most illustrious captains of the 
age* CimOb aloriii suipassed him in the object of 
hili victories gained over Barbarians ; but Pericles 
equalled Cimon in valour and conduct. A rivalUy 
in warlike fame was followed by a competition for 
eivil honours. Cimori, who had been introduced 
on the theatre of public life by the virtuous Aris- 
tkles, regarded, like that great man, a moderate 
aristocracy, ris the gbvernment most conducive to 
public happiness. The contrary opinion yras 
Warmly maintained by Pericles, who found an 
d>stentatious admiration of democracy the best ex- 
pedient for removing the prejudice excited against 
him, by hk reseniblance to Pidstratus, of aspiring, 
ot at least of being worthy to aspire, at royal 
jiftwef. On every occasion, he rfefended the pri- 
ytleges of the people against the pretensions of the 
rieh and noble : ht enfibrated not only the interests, 
bftff aidopt'ed the capricious passion^, of the multi- 
ttrd* rcti^ishing their presumption, fliattering their 

Vanity indulging Ibeir rapacity, gratifying tfaed: 
Vol. II. 80 
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CHAP, teste for pleasure without expense, add fomenting 
^"' their natural antipathy to the Spartans, who, as the 
patrons of rigid aristocracy, were peculiarly ob- 
noxious to their resentment. 
encou- The condition of the times powerfully conspired 
^uiour with the views and measures of Pericles, since the 
Sw».'* glo^y ^"^ wealth acquired in the Persian war, pro- 
cured not only allies and power to the state, but ii^ 
dustry and independence to the populace. The 
son of Xanthippus impelled this natural current, 
which ran so strongly in his favour when be main- 
fained, that the citizens of Athens were entitled to 
enjoy equal advantages at home, to challenge a 
just pre-eminence in Greece, and to assume a le- 
gal dominion over their distant colonies and con- 
federates. 
Meinsby Tbeso unfortuuate Communities had unwarily 
subau d^ f<^rged their own chains, when they consented to 
the Athe- raise an annual subsidy to maintain the guardian 
nicaand oavy of Athcus. They perceived not, that this 
A*'c. 470. *^n^porary benevolence would be soon converted 
'""^^- into a perpetual tribute, since in proportion as 
they became unaccustomed to war, they laid them- 
selves at the mercy of that republic, to which they 
had tamely entrusted the care of their defence* 
When the rigorous exactions of Athens speeji^ily 
warned them of their error, the wide intervals at 
which they were separated from each other, ren- 
dered it impossible for them to afford mutual as- 
sistance, and to act with united vigour. Naxo^, 
Thasos, MginZy Euboea, Samos, and other islands 
or cities of less importance, boldly struggled to 
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r^!»1 usiirpafion; but fighting singly, were sue- c H a p. 
cessively subdued ; while new, and more grievous, ^"' 
bdrdetis were cruelly imposed on them. The least 
patient again rfturmured, petitioned, rebelled, and 
taking arms to resist oppression, were treated with 
the severily due to unprovoked sedition. The pu- 
nishment inflicted on them was uniformly rigorous. 
They were compelled to deliver up the authors of 
Ifie revolt, to surrender their shipping, to demo- 
lish their walls, or receive an Athenian garrison to 
pay the expenses of the war, and give hostages for 
their future obedience*. It is not the business of 
gfeneral history to describe more minutely the 
events of this social war, which was carried on 
chiefly by Pericles, and finished in the course of 
thirty years, with every success that the most pre- ' ^ 

sumptuous ambition of Athens could either expect 
or desire. Samos, the capital of the island of that 
name, made the most vigorous resistance ; but at 
length surrendered to Pericles, after a siege of nine 
months, in the ninth year before the war of Pelo- 
ponnesust 

Historians, partial or oredulous, have handed gpj^it ^^ 
down some atrocious cruelties committed after tbe*^ ^^^ 

man go- 

taking of Samos, which maybe confidently rejected ven^mcnt. 
as fictions, injurious to the fame of Pericles, who, 
though he approved and animated the aspiring ge- 
nius of his country, and vairily flattered himself 
fliat he could justify, by reasonsof state, itsmostam- 
bitious usurpations, uniformly shewed himself inc«- 



• Thucydid. ScDiodor. locciUt 
ThucydkL Lip. 75« 
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cHi Enable nf sfiy daHbende wickednewf, Ik may bn^ 
^" obaerKed, however, ihat, m the ivodwaiepea^e with. 
^ Sparta.hafl been conf;ludQd' chiefly, with a viewi to 
allow thci Athenians to apply their undivided. at« 
^^•^•;,t€5ntioi} to the affskim of their tributaries, the seven 
i^y *?-. rities exercised over these unfortunate states wercs 
dependen-in cousequc^iice of tf^at .treaty rjathe^ increased than. 
^^' n^jtigated. Atheniap nia^pstratesand garrisonS; 
ii«ere sent; to gorern andcondmand thenri^ They 
w«ere burdened with new impositioQs, and'disho- 
noured by new badges of s^rritudeii Th^e. lands, 
w|]ic^ the laboyr of their ancestors had cultivated^ 
Wfne seized and. appropriated by stranger^, who 
enjoyed the distinction of Athenian colonies ; and- 
a|l the^e once independent and flourishingrepublics , 
were thenceforth compelled to subnotit their juutuali 
contests, their domestic diflerences, and even their 
private litigations, to. the cognisance and decision, 
of Athenian assemblies and tribunals^. By draw* 
ing thpjs closely the reins of government, Pericles^ 
in the cou^rsi^ often years, brought t into the trea* 
sury of Athens the sum of near two millions ster* 
lingt« His vigilance seasonably diej^layed the ter- 
rors of the Athenian navy before the most distant 
enenciies. or. allies of the republic; by alternate^ 
pliapcyand fu-mness, by sycc^sslv^.prpinises, bribes^ 
and threats, he repressed tl|^ jealous hostility of 
neighbouring powers ; and^while,his ambition and 
ii|agnifi<;ence,fQrtified and. adorned the capital with 



* Isocntes d« Pace ; & Xenoph. de Repub. Athen* 
t Tbttcyd. IMod«r. bocrat. Phit. Iccr 
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Mternal strenf^h and splen^nr, tbey vim laid thecR a p. 
foundations of those internal disorders which ren* . ^'L 
dered his long administration glorious for his con- 
temporaries, fatal to the succeeding generatioii> 
and ejer meiyivrable with posterity* 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Transition to the internal State of Athens. — Law^ 
of Draco— Solonr-Pisistratus — CUsthenes—Aris^ 
tides — Pericles. — Final Settlement of the Athenian 
Government. — View of the Athenian Empire. — 
The combined Effect of external Prosperity and 
democratic Government on Manners — Arts — IjuX' 
nry. — History of Grecian Literature and Philo* 
sophy. — Singular Contrast and Balance of Vir^ 
tues and Vices. — The sublime Philosophy ofAn- 
axagoras and Socrates. — The unprincipled Cap- 
tiousness of the Sophists. — The moral Tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides. — The licentious Bvf 
foonery of Aristophanes. — The imitative Arts em- 
ployed to the noblest Purposes — and abused to the 
most infamous. — Magnificence of public Festivals. 
'^Simplicity in private Life. — Modest Reserve of 
Athenian Women. — Voluptuousness, Impudence^ 
and Artifices of the School of Aspasia. 

CHAP. The taking of Samos closed the long series of 
^°' Athenian conquests. During the nine subse* 
ThmtitiMi quent years, that once fortunate people enjoyed 
X^ "* and abused the blessings of peace and prospe- 
JJJJ^ rity. Their ostentatious display of power in- 
creased the envy and terror of Greeks and Barba* 
nans, and excited the obstinate and bloody war of 
twenty-seren years^ during which the force of the 
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whole Grecian nation was exerted to demolisfa oro h a r^ 
uphold the stately edifice of empire that had been ^™' 
reared by the ambitious patriotism of Pendens. 
Assisted by feeble or reluctant allies, Athens long 
struggled against the combined strength of Pelo- 
ponnesus, Boeotia, Macedon, Sicily, and Persia ; 
and our curiosity must deservedly be attracted to- 
wards the internal resources and moral condition of 
a people, who, with few natural advantages, could 
male such memorable and pertinacious efforts, and 
who, amidst the din of arms, still cultivating and 
improving their favourite arts, produced those im- 
mortal monuments of taste and genius, which, sur- 
viving the destruction of their walls, navy, and 
harbours, have ever attested the glory of Athens^ 
and the impotent vengeance of her enemies. In 
an inquiry of this kind, the science of government 
and laws, which gives security to all other sciences, 
merits the first place in our attention ; nor, at this 
distance of time, will the enlightened reader con- 
template with indifference the laws of Athens, 
which having been incorporated^ into the Roman 

* The Romans sent deputies to Athens, to obtain a copy of Solon's 
laws, four hundred and fifty-four years before Christ. The benefits 
derived from these salutary institutions were gratefully acknowledged 
by the liberal candour of a people, who knew how to appreciate the me- 
rit of enemies and subjects. Hear the language of Pliny> (1. viii. ep. 24.) 
to Maximus» who in the reign of Trajan was appointed governor of the 
province Achaia or Greece : ** Remember that you go to a country, 
where letters, politeness, and agriculture itself (if we believe common 
xeport), were invented - - - • Revere the gods and heroes, the ancient 
tirtae and glory of the nation. Respect even its fables and its vanity i 
remembering that from Greece we derived our lino$. The right of 
conquest, indeed, hath enabled us to impose oar laws on the Greeksi 
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c H A p.junqyrudeiice about the middle, of the fifth centu- 
^^ 17 before Christ, «crred, after an interval of above 

^^^^^'^*^ sixteen hundred years, to abolish the barbarous 
practices of the Gothic nations, and to introduce 
justice, security, and refinement among the modem 
inhabitants of £nrope^. 

Laws and The admirable institutions of the heroic ages 

ST' WCTC built on religion ; which, as we have fuHy 



but that people had first given to us their laws, at our solicitation, and 
when tliey bad nothing to fear from our arms. It would be inhnmanand 
barbarous to deprive tbem of tbe small remnant of liberty which they 
still possess." 

• Justinian's Pandects, it is well known were discovered at Amalfi, in 
Italy, A.n. 1130. In less than half a century afterwards, the civil law 
was studied and understood in all the great provinces of Europe ; and 
this study (as Mr Hume observes. Reign of Richard the Third} tended 
to sharpen the wits of men, to give soliflity to their judgment, to im- 
prove their taste« and to abolish the barbarous jurisprudence which 
universally prevailed among the Gothic nations. To this law we owe 
the abolition of the mode of proof by the ordeal, the corsnet, t\\e 
duels atid oUier methods equally ridiculous and absurd. Pecuniary 
commutations ceased to be admitted for crimes ; private revenge was 
no longer authorised by the magistrate ; and the community was made 
to feel its interest in maintaining tbe rights, and avenging tbe wrongs, 
of all its membem. See more in the admirable discourse annexed to 
the Reign of Richard the Third. I shall add but one observation in 
Mr. Hume's own words : ** The sensible utility of the Roman law, both 
to public and private interest, recommended the study of it, at a time 
when the more exalted and speculative sciences carried no charms with 
them ; and thus the last branch of ancient literature Which remained un« 
eorrupted, was happily the first transmitted to the modern world ; for it 
is remarkable, that in the decline of Roman learning, when the philoso- 
phers were universally infected with superstition and sc^istry, and the 
poets and historians with barbarism, the lawyers, who, in ether countries 
sure seldom models of science or politeness, were yet able, by the con- 
stant study and eloae imitation <^ their predecessors, to maintain the 
•ame good aense in their deeisions and reasonings, and the sane pim^ ia 
their Ungu^tgie and ezpfessioa.'' Uune's Hist. 3d vol. 8to. p. 300. 
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explained aboVe,ascertained and enforcedthe rights c ha*. 
and obligations of public and private life. But the , 



abused authority of priests and oracles, and the na*' 
tural depravity of man, ever solicitous to obtain tbfe 
partial favour of his heavenly protestors on easier 
terms than the faithful discharge of his dilfty, gra- 
dually severed, by fraud or violence, the nsltural 
and most salutary union between religion and mo- 
rality ; in coris^ecjuence of which separation, the 
former diegenerated into an illiberal supersftition, 
andthe letter reMxed into Iicehitiousnes9,orstifibned 
into pedantry. The striking comparison, or rather 
contrast, between the genius and character, the vir- 
tues and vices, of the Greeks, as variously described 
by Homer and by Solon, and which is so much to 
the advantage of the earlier period-, miist^, ht the 
progress of this discourse, natHiWHy present itself to 
the reflection of the attentive reader, and will set iik 
the clearest point of view the unhappy revolution 
of manners, which time and accident had produced 
in the wide interval between the poet and the legist 
iator. 

The very imperfect legislation of Draco^, who^egigij,^ 
flourished thirty years before Solbnfj proved that Jjj^^^^. 
the Athenians felt the want of a scidrice, which they ^iy»P- 
knew not how to acquire or cultivate. The an- a, c. m4k 
stere gravity of that magistrate seems to have im- 
posed' on the dasy credulity of the multitude ; for 
his igporance or severity were alike unworthy of 
the kiq^Mtfftit dfBce with which he was entrusted^ 



• Suidas in voce Draco. Polha, 1. Tiii. c» ru 
t Meuraifu, Solon. 

Vol. II. 81 
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c H A p. He gave laws, which, according to the lively ex- 
^"" pression of an orator, seemed to be written*, not 
''^^''^ witli ink, hut with blood; suice death or banish- 
ment were hb ordinary penalties for the most tri- 
vial offences, as well as for the most dangerous 
Climes: and he justified this rigour, by absurdly 
observing, that the smallest disorders deserveddeath, 
and no severer punishment could be inflicted on the 
greatest. The laws of Draco, therefore, tended 
only to increase the evils which they were designed 
to remedyt ; and no people ever presented a scene 
of greater confusion and misery, than did the un- 
happy Athenians, when the abilities and virtues of 
Solon were seasonably called to their relief. 
of Solon In relatingthe general revolutions of Greece, we 
Sf^5. bad occasion todescribe the important services, 
A.C. 594.an(iaiu9trious naeritof thb extraordinary m^n, 
whose disinterestedness, patriotism, and humanity 
equalled his militaiy conduct and success. His 
royal extraction (for he sprang from the race of the 
Godridae), his experienced abilities, above all, hb 
approved wisdom and equity, pointed him out for 
tht noblest and most sublime employment of hu- 
mamty, that of regulating the laws and govern- 
sute«f went of a free people. Such, at least, the Athe- 
Athens in . „ jjg Considered, when their unanimous 

of Solon, suffrage rendered Solon the absolute umpire ot 
their whole constitution and policy; although, prior 

• The orator Demades, of whom more hereafter. The obtetvMkm ha* 
been always repeated in .peaking: of Draco, though hb taw. were 
certainly »r,«<«. neither with blood nor ink. Even those of Solon were 
only engraved on tablefs kept in the eitadeL 

i Aristot Politic. 1. ii. & Plut. in Solon. • 
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to this period, they suffered the combioed evils of c map. 
anarchy and oppression^. The magistrates plun- ^^^• 
dered the treasury and the temples ; and often be- 
trayed, for bribes, the interests of their country. 
The rich tyrannised over the poor, the poor con- 
tinually alarmed the safety of the rich. The ra- 
pacity of creditors knew no bounds. They com- 
pelled the insolvent debtoi-sto cultivate their lands 
like cattle ; to perform the service of beasts of bur- 
den ; and to transfer to them their sons and daugh- 
ters, whom they exported as slaves to foreign 
countries. Solon, with a laudable vanity, boasts 
of having recovered and restored to their native 
rights many of those unhappy men, whose senti- 
ments had been debased, and language corrupted, 
by the infamy of Barbarian servitude!. The wretch- 
ed populace deriving courage from despair, had de- 
termined no longer to submit to such multiplied 
rigours ; and before the wisdom of the lawgiver 
interposed, they had taken the resolution to elect 
and follow some warlike leader, to attack and but- 
cher their oppressors,to establish an equal partition 
of lands, and to institute a new form of govern- 
mentj;. But the numerous clients and retainers, 
who, in a country little acquainted with arts and 
manufactures, depended on the wealthy proprie- 
tors of the lands and mines of Attica, must have ren- 
dered this undertaking alike dangerous to both 
parties ; so that both became willing rather to sub- 
mit their differences to law, than to decide them by 
the sword. 



Fngm. Solonis apod Demo3th. p. 234, edit Wol. 
Idem, Ibid. t Pl^t. in Solon. 
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The impartiality of Solon merited the unUmite^ 
confidence of bis country. He maintained the an- 
Hii rega. cient division of property, but abolished debt& 
He establbhed the rate of interest at 12 per cent 




^y^ at which it afterwards remained ; but forbade, that 
tibe insolvent debtor should become the skre of 
his creditor, or be compelled to sell his children in- 
to servitude. After these preliminary regulations, 
which seemed immediately necessary to tiie public 
peace, Solon proceeded, with an inopartial and 
Vew-mcM steady hand, to new-model the government*, on 
govern, this geucrous, but equitable principle, that the 
^'^^ few ought not, as hitherto, to command, and Ilia 
many to obey ; but that the collective body of tbB 
' people, legally convened in a national assembly, 
were entitled to decide, by a plurality of voices, 
€be alternatives of peace and war; to contract 
or dissolve alliances with foreign states ; to enjoy 

* The most ccKrect infonnatiop conceniing the ancient republic of 
Athens, and the laws of Solon, is contained in Aristet. Pragm de Civit. 
Atben. andin various parts of his second, fourth, and sixth hooky of Plo- 
}ltic8. % fe Isocrat. Aieopagit Panathen. & Panegyr. And 3. Iq Plut. in 
ViU Solon. Xenophon's Treatise concerning the Athenian republic, te- 
lates to later times, when many corruptions had crept in, as will \)e tyf- 
terwards explained. It is ]iemarki4>le, that Polybins, 1. tL haa confound* 
ed the moderate institutions of Solon with the democratical licentious- 
ness and tyranny introduced by Pericles and his successors in the ad- 
ministration. The palpable errors of so judieioas aa author prove how 
•little ai^rate knowledge t\m Greeks poasessed on the subject of their 
o»rn histqry ; and how impossible it is for a modem writer, who blindly 
follows such guides, not to fall into innumerable enora and. cantvadic- 
tions. The treatise of Aristet(e (de Cmtatcf) above ttcatifloed, dufiXftB 
|wrticular attentiaa. from those who write or study the histoiy of re- 
publics. In it we see the germ, and often more than the germ, of the 
political works of Machiarel, which Montesquieu has ap qften tofiei, 
without once acknowledging hiaobligi^tion. 
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Bih tt« brmifbeo of tegblative or sovereign power* ; g h a p. 
and tp elect, approre, and judge the magistrates ^^' 
or miaiie^rs entrusted, for a lUaited time, witb ^^^^^^^^ 
the executive authority. 

In tbe actual state of most countries of Europe, HiAinsti* 
auch a form of goverament, as only takes place iuluii2d\h. 
some small cantons of Switzerland, would be at-^?*!^^^* 
tended witb the inconvenience of withdrawing tbe "®*^- 
cutkens too much from their private affairs. But 
in ancient Greece, and particularly in Attica, tbe 
slaves were four times more numerous than thjB 
freemenf ; and of tbe latter we may compute that 
little more than one half were entitled to any shai^ 
in the sovereignty. Strangers, and all those who 
coHuld not ascertain their Athenian descent, both in 
tbe male and female line, were totally excluded 
from the assembly and courts of justice. The re- 
gulations of Solon marked the utmost attention to 
preserve the pure blood of Athens unmixed and 
uncorrupted ; nor could any foreigner, whatever 
merit he might claim with the public, be admitted 
to tbe rank of citizen, unless he abandoned forever 
bis native country, professed the knowledge of 
iome highly useful or ingenious art, and, in both 

* The election contained a mixture of chance, since those who were 
named bj the people caat lota t» declde^on wbeon tbe office should be 
conferred. Tbe aame practice pveraUs in choosing the senators of the 
republic of Berne. But Solon enacted, that tbe fortunate candidate 
should undergo what is called a probation ; his character and merits 
Jireie thw ei^osad to a second scrutiny* in consequence of which, }t 
teemed scarcelf possible that any roan should attain power, who w^ 
altogether unworthy of public confidence. 

f See my Introductory. niseoBVse to the Orations of Lyaias and Ise- 
ccateSf p.5,fc8eq. 
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c H A P. cases had been chosen by ballot, in a full assembly 
^^^^^J^ of six thousand Athenians. These circumstances 
(especially as the Athenian people were usually 
convened only four times in thirty-five days) 
prevented their assemblies from being either so in- 
convenient and burdensome, or so numerous and 
iumultuaiy, as might at first sight be supposed* 
Yet their numbers, and still more their impetuosity 
and ignorance, must have proved inconsistent with 
good government, if Solon had not secured the 
vessel of the republic from the waves of popular 
frenzy, by the two firm anchors of the Senate 
and the Areopagus ; tribunals originally of great 
dignity and of very extensive power, into which 
men of a certain description only could be received 
as members. 
Hit dwi. Solon divided the Athenians into four classes^ 
Stizcna. ^ according to the produce of their estates. The 
first class consisted of those whose lands annually 
yielded five hundred measures of liquid, as well as 
dry commodities, and the minimum of whose 
yearly income may be calculated at sixty pounds 
sterling ; which is equivalent, if we estimate the 
relative value of money by the price of labour, 
and of the things most necessary to life, to about 
six hundred pounds ^erling in the present age^. 
The second class consisted of those whose estates 
produced three hundred measures; the third, of 
those whose estates produced two hundred ; the 
fourth, and by far the most numerous class of Athe- 
nians, either possessed no landed property, or at least 

f See introduction to Lysiasi &c. p. 14. 
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ifQpyed not a revenue, in land equal to twenty- chap. 
four pounds sterling, or, agreeably to the above ^^' 
proportion, two hundred and forty pounds of our '"^^^^'^''^ 
present currency.. 

All ranks of citizens were alike admitted to vote preroga. 
in the public assembly, and to judge in the courts J^^^fi^^ 
of justice, whether civil or criminal, which were <^i*m«»- 
properly so many committees of the assembly*. 
But the three first classes were exclusively entitled 
to sit in the senate, to decide in the Areopagus^ or 
to hold any other office of magistracy. To. these 
dignities they were elected by the free suffrages of 
the people, to whom they were accountable for 
their administration, and by whom they might be 
punished for malversation or negligence, although 
they derived no emolument from the diligent dis- 
charge of their duty. 

The senate of four hundred, which, eighty-six of the 
years after its institution, was augmented to five ^^*^^ 
hundred by Clisthenes, enjoyed the important pre- 
rogatives of convoking the popular assembly ; of 
previously examining all matters before they came 
to be decided by the people, which gave to it s^ 
negative before debate in all public resolutions ; 
and of making laws by its sole authority, which 
had force during a year. Besides this general 

• In ray introductory discourses to the Orations of Lysias, &c. I had oc- 
casion to explain the nature of the Athenian tribunals. Since the publi- 
cation of that vork, the same subject, and particularly the form of civU 
processj has been accurately explained by Sir William Jones, in the Disser- 
tat ions annexed to his translation of Isxus. Mr. Pettingal's learned 
work upon the use and practice of juries among the ancients, lately fell 
into my hands. Wherein my ideas and his difer, will easily appejwfrotrt 
the text, Oad needs not to be pointed out- 
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CHAP, superintendence, the senate was exclusirely in- 
; ^"' vested with many particular branches of the exe- 

^^^'''^ cutive power. The president of this board or 
council had the custody of the public archires and 
treasury. The senate alone built ships ; equipped 
fleets and armies ; seized and confined state cri- 
minals ; examined and punished several ojSences, 
which were not expressly forbidden by any posi- 
tive law. The weight of such a council, which as- 
sembled every day, except festivals, infused a 
large mixture of aristocracy into the Athenian con* 
stitution. This, as we shall immediately explain. 
Was still farther increased by the authority of th^ 
Areopagus, a court so named from the place where 
it was held ; a hill sacred to Mars, adjoining to the 
citadel. 

The nine The principal magistrates in Athens were the 

»chw». jjj^^ archons, the first of whom gave his name to 
the year, and presided in the civil courts of justice, 
where a committee of the people, chosen promiscu- 
ously from all classes by lot*, sat as judges and 
jury ; but where it belonged to the archon and his 
sissessors, men appointed by suffrage^ and acquaint- 
ed with forms, to take what in Scotland is called a 
precognition, to prescribe the form of action, to 
give the ballotf, and to receive and declare tfie 

* The essential difference between the Roman and Athenian gorern* 
tnent, consisted in the different constitution of the judicial power : whicfi 
at Rome remained 300 years in the hands of the senate. The seditions of 
the Gracchi, and most of the civil dissensions which happened before the 
time of Augustus, had for their objector pretence, the altering of this.or* 
der of things, and bringing the Roman constitution nearer the Athenian. 

f *Oi ridiVTic Toy «>«?« tuu vwf 4*9ov Udorrtc, are the words of Lysi^ Th€ 
isine writer mentions thtftttftfyu, ^fAcm, asessors, syndicB. 
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rerdkt and sentence of the court. The archonc hap. 
next in dignity^ who bad the appellation of king, ^^ 



preskled in causes respecting religion and things 
saci'ed, which formed the object of an important 
and dangerous branch of Athenian jurisprudence. 
The archon, third in dignity, with his assessors the 
generals^, presided in military matters ; and the 
six remaining, who were known by the general ap« 
pellation of thesmothetae, heard criminal pleas of 
various kinds, or rat))^r directed the proceedings 
of the six courts where criminal causes were exa*- 
mined and determined. These nine archons, orriieANo* 
presidents of the several courts of justice, like aU^***™* . 
other Athenian magistrates, were, at the expira- 
tion of their annual office, accountable to the peo* 
pie ; and when their conduct, after a severe scfu** 
tiny, appeared to merit public approbation and 
gratitude, they were received, and remained for 
life, members of the Areopagus, a senate invested 
with a general inspection over the laws and reli^ 
gion, as well as over the lives and manners of the 
citizens : and whicht in dangerous emergencies, waf 
even entitled to assume a sort of dictatorial powerf. 

Such is the great outline of the constitution sappy 
established by Solon, according to which every ^^"^^^ 
Athenian citizen eiyoyed the inestimable privilege pi*>^ »^ 
o£ beii^ judged by his peerii;^ and tded by laws to meat 

• I^fiIm, in <aie Ocond 4ratbti •Cftiwt Mbibiadci (a«i«tM9««iiii}|| 
vot oiUyi»entkMii tlit^fn^$yh or fcnenls, Irai tuiAtmnm th«m Mf^ 
rately from the «?/)>« J'om^m, or judgwi. 

f Isocnit. Oratio Areopagit. 

Vot. If. «2 
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CRAP, which lie himself had consented. Although- tibt 
JJIjlegislMire and judicial powers were thus lodgei 
with the people, men of property and ability were 
alone entrusted with the administration of gorem* 
imgnt ; and as power in some measure followed 
property, the same expedient which serred tomain^ 
tain a due distinction of ranks in society, t»i<fed 
also to promote ike industry and frugality of the 
UMiltitude, thatthey might thereby become entitled 
to share those honours and olBces, to which per* 
sons of a certain estate only could aspire. 

■Ktainve , The laws of Solon were of the most extensive 

nature ot j» • « » 

kit uvB. nature, comprehending not only rules of right, mi 
maxims of morality, regulations of <;ommerce, and 
preceptsof agriculture. Todescribe his institutions 
respecting such matters as are properly the objects 
of legislation, would be explaining those great, but 
familiarprindples,concerningmarriage,succes6lon9 
testaments, the rights of persofis and of ffttn^5, which^ 
through the medium of the Roman law, hare been 
conveyed into the jurisprudence of all the civtfked 
Iftition^ of Europe. His laws concerning educa- 
tion and manners prove that drunkenness and un- 
natural love were the predominant vices of that 
early age. It was a particular duty of the arcbons 
to prevent or punish offences, committed inconse* 
quence of intoxication ; and the regulations con^ 
eeming schools'**', which were not to be opened 
tiU sti«riae, which w6re ordered to be shut before 
ijjght, and into which none but such, relations of 
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tb» maMftr, tt wew partkularly specified hj hw cm aw. 
oould on any pretence be admitted, marked the J°^ 
utmost solicitude to root out an evil irbidi abead^ 
iirfeeted and disgraced the manners of Greece. 
• Tbe education recommended by Solon nearly i«rHw«y»«« 
sembledthatabovedescribedy wbichprerailed gener«on, 
rally tbrough Greece^^ Tbe children of Athensin: 
citieens, when taken from the bands of the women^^ 
were delivered to two masters, of whom, the one 
fcmned the body and the other the mind< Swin»* 
ming, and tbe easier exercises, prepared them fov 
tbe harder toils of the gymnastic. Reading and 
learning by heart the precepts and examples of thw< -' 

poets made way for the severer studies of elo» 
quence and philosophy. In process of time» music^- 
geometry, and drawing, seem to have entered into^ 
the {dan of a liberal educationf. At tbe age ofnutieBMiA 
twenty, the youth of all ranks took an oath in the^^^V 
temple of Agraulos (an appellation of Minerva), te^**/^** 
obey and to maintain the laws of their country ; to 
use their best endeavours to promote its prosperity; 
to follow the standard of whatever cbmmandem 
mi^t be appointed to conduct them ; to sail to 
eTery part of the world, when summoned by tbe 
public service ; to fight to death for their native 
land y and to regard wheat, barley, vines^ and olives^ 
as the only boundaries of AtticaJ; a preposteroua 
arrogance in that little republic^ which sdready be^ 
trayed an ambition to cnwqtier and appropriate all 



• Seechapten V.aiid VT. f ^l^^ F^HU fii.ciu. 

i See Introduction to l9ilg%.%eb'p,i$. . . . * 
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6 H A >. ffce cultivatecf parts of the wdrld. Wherfthe Alfce- 
^ J?;- nian youth were not, in consequence of this oatit, 
engaged in military service, they were obliged by- 
law to follow such employments as suited their re- 
spective fortunes. Agriculture, commerce, and 
mechanic arts, fell to the share of the poor; the 
rich still continued their application to gymnastic 
and philosophy^ carefully studied the laws of the 
republic, examined the ancient and actual condi- 
tion of their own and neighbouring states ; and, at 
the age of thirty, appeared as candidates in the 
assembly for such offices of trust and honour as 
their regular manners, inoffensive and dutiful be- 
Tiaviour in all the relations of private life, temper- 
ance, economy, public spirit, and abilities*, might 
obtain from the voluntary suffrage of the people. 
UMffM- 'I'hf usurpation of Pisistratus, though it destroyed 
M^^ for a time the political liberty of Athens, gave sta- 
to«. bility to most of the laws and forms introduced, by 
Solon. That extraordinary tyrant^ for so the 
Greeks styled him, was not more distinguished by 
the loftiness of his genius than the humanity of his 
disposition; and had not the violence of contend- 
ing factions, and the fury of his enemies, inflamed 
his natural love of power, the name of Pisistratus 
' would stand the foremost in the list of Grecian pa- 
triots and heroes. His valour and conduct were 
signalised in the conquest of Nisaea, Salamis,.Naxos, 
Delos, and Sigaeiim; and if he displayed boldness 
9nd address io acquiring sovereignty he displayed 
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diiV mora aiq4eratian and Tirtu^ iiv ^^diniiiiateriilg tmnf. 
iiL He asramed^ indetdythe royal d%nUie9 of ." °v 



jNriest and general, and took care thai the chief oi* His mode- 
fices of magistracy sboidd be filled by his partiaana. wise ki. 
But be maintained the regular course of law and^o^'f^* 
justice, not only by his authority, but by his ex^ 
ainple ; having appeared in person to answer an 
accusation in the Areopagus. He not only eiif^i^ 
ced the laws of Solon against idleness, but epdea* 
▼oured to give them more efficacy by introducing 
new arts and manufactures into A^ttica. He wti0 
the first who brought into that country the cofo- 
plete cpUec^n of Homer's poems, which be cfim- 
manded to be sung at the Pans|theii%an festival ; 
Apr can we suppose that he should have been aea- 
lous to difilise the liberal and manly sentiments of 
that divine poet, if his government bad not resem- 
bled the moderation and equity of the heroic ages» 
rather than the despotism of tyrants. 

His son Hipparchus imitated and surpassed the suifwud 
mild virtues of his father; and, amidst the turbu-^f/j^^ 
fence of the latter democracy, it was acknowledged ^pi^^ 
with a sigh by the Athenians, that their ancestors 
were indeed happy under Solon and Pisistratus, 
but that the reign of the tyrant Hipparchus brought 
back on earth the golden days of Saturn. The 
father had required a tenth part of the produce of 
Attica, to support his guards and the other ap« 
pendages of royalty ; his more generous son w- 
. mitted one half of this imposition. While he alle« 
Tiated the burdens, yet encouraged the industry of 
his subjects, by buiUing the temple of Olympian 
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c « A ^. Jupifer, be was solicitous to dispeT their Ssfnoranee * 
^^.^^ and barbarity by erecting pillars in every part o(f 
ihe- city, eiij^ved with eligiac Te'rses, containin;r 
lessons of wisdom and precepts of moraHty. He 
collected the first library in Athens ; and his libe- 
ral rewards, and still more his agfreeable manners 
and winning affability, attracted to that city the 
most distinguished poets of the age. 

The murder of Hipparchus exasperated the tern 
per of his brother and successor Hippias ; but not- 
withstanding the calamities which the latter in^ 
flicted and suffered, it must be allowed that the 
government of Pisistratus and his Imiily, which, 
with various interruptions, lasted 8ixty-ei|;fat years*, 
increased the strength, and promoted the refine- 
ment of Athensf. 
The go- ' Tet in nothing was that usurpation more advan- 
dbZI^^ tageous than in the animating sense of liberty which 
^^ the memory of past servitude, under Hippias, ex- 
oiyvp. cited and kept alive in Athens, after the populat 
A e. 510. government had been restored by CKsthenes* We 
have already had occasion to relate the foreign vic- 
tories of the republic, which immediately followed 
that event ; but at the same time the constitution of 
government underwent a considerable change : by 
admitting to the rank of citizens a promiscuous 
crowd of strangers, fugitives, Athenians of half 
blood, and perhaps slaves, the tribes were aug- 
mented from four to ten ; and the sena- 

• Between 578 and 510, B. C. 

f See the treatlfe of Meursius, entitled PiaktcmtiUy one of the ftW 
flktl^toty performancts m the immense coUection of Gronofiat* i 
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tMi^ frooi four* to fi^e fauodred. The ostra^ctiAi*;' 
cism was likewise estaUisbed ; a law by which any v^riv^ 
citizen whose influence or abilities seemed danger* 
0118 to liberty, might be banished ten years, witb- 
out the proof or allegation of any positive crime< 

In this condition the republic continued thirty important 
years, until the glorious victories of Salarais, Pla-^ad?by 
t»a, and Mycale, encouraged the lowest but ni08tQ[^'^p^^' 
numerous class of citizens, by whose valour those Jj*^- ^-^^ 
memorable exploits had been atchieved, to make 
further invasions on the prerogatives of their supe- 
riors. The sudden wealth, which the rich spoils 
of the barbml^ns had diffused among all ranks of 
men, in$rr^9^ the ee^sus of individuals, and de- 
stroyed the balance of the constitution. Aristides, 
who perceived it to be impossible to resist the na« 
tural progress of democracy, seasonably yielded to 
men who had arms in their bands, and firmness in 
their hearts; and proposed, with apparent satisfac- 
tion, but much secret reluctance*', a law by which 
the Athenian magistratesshould be thenceforth pro- 
miscuously elected from the four classes of citizens. 
This innovation paved the way for the still greater 
changes begun twenty years afterwards, and gradu^ 
ally completed by Pericles ; a revolution of which 
the consequences were not immediately felt, but 
which continually became more sensible, and finally 
terminated in the ruin of Athens and of Greece. 

The general reasons which prevailed on the-- ^ 
equity and discernment of Pericles to espouse, withcncycom* 

* *BMmtmuvni* (hfum 19 cited dn this ooeafton byMuUreb, to eipress 
like forced generosity of Aristides to the populace' 
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^^ **• undue warmili, the cause of the populace, have 
in the preceding chapter been sufficiently explain- 



X3D* 



cic«^^"" ed. Yet whatever partial motives of interest and 
oiymp. ambition^ might warp the views of this illustrious 
A. c. 449. statesmen, it must be acknowledged that the foreign 
transactions and success of the republic, and parti- 
cularly the new situation in which the Athenians 
ibund themselves placed with regard to their distant 
allfes and colonies, might natui'ally suggest and 
occasion very important alterations in the Athe« 
ihtrodac- wian constitution. The ancient and sacred law 
J^**{J,*fP*^ which obl^ed every citizen, without fee, orreward, 
*«^»8 to take arras in defence of his country, could not 
easily be extended to the obligation of protecting, 
without a proper recompense, the interest of fo- 
reign communities. The scanty population of 
Attica sufficed not to answer the demands of so 
many distant expeditions. It became necessary to 
hire troops wherever they might be found ; and 
as this necessity introduced pay into the Athenian 
armies, a similar, though not equally cogent, rea* 
of fees and son established fees and salaries for aU the diiferent 
th^SS^u. ^^^^^ of judges and magistrates. The aame prin- 
^'•^^ ciple of duty and public spirit, which obliged every 
freeman to ligbt without pay, likewibe obliged him 

* Plutarch (in Pericle) mentions a particular reason which en* 
gaged Pericles to counteract the aristocracy, and to abridge the power 
of the Areopagus. Although he had been often nmned for the ofiicf 
of archon, the Ua had never fallen on him ; so that he could not be 
received as a member of that respected court. If this observation he 
veU foundfldy it sbows how Rttle real weight the ttuiual mugistraoies 
liad at Athens; since Pehclesy though he never attained the dignitgr 
of arehon, gonmtd the republic tumy jFdurt wilk wuiTaUed Autlbo* 
rity. 
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gratiril0u#f to judge, consult, and deliberate^ forcH a 9 
the benefit of Ms country. But when the con- ^^^^ 
tested interests of foreign, though dependent com* 
munities> were agitated and adjusted in the tribu- 
nals of Athens, it was natural for those who sp6at 
their time in an employment to which no social 
obligation called them, to demand a proper reward 
for their useful services. At first, therefore, a smoil 
SQiA, but which gradually increased with the power 
of Ihie people, was regularly di^ributed among the 
citiaens, for every deliberation which they held> 
and for every cause which they determined. 

The desire of reaping this profit made the popu-Theie eir- 
lace aiiisious to draw aH causes and deliberations ^^^^o\ai^ 
befoite their own tribunals and assemblies. ThisJl^^^'IP 

tne f^ 

design was suCcesrfuUy accomplished by Ephial-^vemmenn 
tes% an artful and daring demagogue, whom Perked by so* 
des employed as a proper instrument to dBTect^*^* 
such invidious measures as were most obnoxious 
to the ridii and noble. While his patron extended 
the renown of Athens by bis foreign victories, and 
gradually reduced into subjection the colonies and 
allies of the republic^ the obsequious Ephialtea 
zealously promoted his domestic »e»8ure&; and by 
underminii^the authority of the senate and of tl^ 
Areopagusf, the firmest bulwarks of the aristo^ 

♦ Plat, in Pericle, 

f Authors have not described in what particular respects, op by what 
particular means, Ephialtes effected his purpose : yet wd may collect^ 
from obscure hints on this subject, that he not only brought before the 
inferior tribunals causes hitherto confined to the Areopagus, but took 
from I hat court its general inspection and superintendence over the re- 
ligloii and laws ; which offices he bestowed on the popular court of the 
ifUdUA and the yo/uofvXAx«(, who were appointed, and dismtssod, at tt»e will 

Vou H. 83 
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c H A p. eracy, obtained a signal Tictory oter thfe hrtirs of 
^''^' Solon. Tbe^ assassination of Ej^ialtes proved 
only the weakness of his enemies ; and we shall 
find, in the subsequent history of Athens, that naosf 
matters of deliberation came, thenceforth, in the 
first instance, before the popular assembly ; that 
the wise institutions of Solon were reduced to an 
empty form ; and that the magnanimity of Pericles, 
the extravagance of his immediate successors, the 
patriotism of Thrasybulusand Conon, the integrity 
of Phocion, the artificers of iEschines, and the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes, successively swayed^ at 
will, a wild and capricious democracy. 
Ezteriui . The rcvolutiou which immediately followed, in 
mestic the manners, character, and conduct of the Athe* 
ofui^re.^ nians, was the natural consequence of the chaise 
oi^m^* of government, combined with other cii-cumstances 
hu«v. L naturally resulting from their domestic and exter- 
nal prosperity. In the course of a few years, the 
success of Aristides, Cimon, and Pericles, had tri- 
pled the revenues, and increased, in a far greater 
proportion, the dominions of the republic. The 
Athenian gallies commanded the eastern coasts^f 
the Mediterranean ; their merchantmen bad en- 
grossed the traffic of the adjacent countries ; the 

of the people. He likewise rendered the finbiUiom for becoming an Jireo' 
pagite less severe than formerly. Persons crept into this order, whose 
character disgraced it. The Areopagiles became equally accessible to 
presents and to beauty ; tfid their decisions fell mto contempt. See the 
Discourse of Isocrates upon reformmg the government of Athens, and 
Athenxus, 1. ix* That Ephialtes, or Pericles himself, likewise weaken- 
ed the authority of the senate (although it is not remarked by any an- 
cient author), appears from all the subsequent history of Athens. 
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magKmiM of Atbens abounded wkh wood, metal, chap.. 
^hony, ivory, aod all the materials of the useful as ^'^' 
wdU as of the agreeable arts ; they imported the 
iHEnries of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, Lydia, Pontus, 
and Pelc^onnesus ; experience had improved their 
dsSl of working the silver mines of mount Lau* 
rhim ; they had lately opened the valuable marble 
veins in mount Pentelicus ; the honej' of Hymet- 
tus became important in domestic use and foreign 
traflSc; tbe culture of their olives (oil being 
long Hieir rtaple commodity, and the only pro- 
duction of Attica which Solon allowed them 
to export) must have improved with the ge- 
nei*al improvement of the country in arts and 
agriculture, especially under the active adm^ 
oistration of Pericles, who liberally let loose the 
public treasure to encourage every species of in- 
dustry*. 

But if that minister promoted the love of action. Effect of 
he found it necessary at least to comply, with, if not bi^ld wiOi 
to excite the extreme passidn for pleasure, which ^^^^^^ 
then began to distinguish his countrymen. The JJ^^J;^^' 
people of Athens, successful in every enterprise a>id arts. 
against their foreign as well as domestic enemies, 
seemed entitled to reap the fruits of their dangers 
and victories. For the space of at least twelve years 
preceding the war of Peloponnesus, their city af- 
forded a perpetual scene of triumph and festivity. 
Dramatic entertainments, to which they were pas- 
sionately addicted, were no longer performed in 

• Isoctftt. Areop. de Pace, k Pancgyr. Xenoph. & Aristot. dc Repub* 
Athoi. 
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CHAP. iiiit>fat unadorned edifioes, but in atont or inerUfi 
^" tbeatres erected at groat expense, and embeHiihei 
with the most precious productions of nature woA 
of art. The treasury was opened, not only to wp* 
ply the decorations of this favourite amusement, 
^ut to enable the poorer citiaens to enjoy it, wi^ 
out incurring any private ei:pense ; and tbue, at 
ihe cos^ of the state, or rather of its tributary alfiM 
and colonies, to feast and delight their eart and 
fancy with the confined charms of imisic and 
poetry. The pleasure of the eye was pecidiiurly 
^consulted and gratified in the architecture of tte* 
atres and other ornamental buildings ; for as The?- 
inistodes had strengthened, Pericfes adorned hia mar 
live qity ; «Qd unless the concurring testimony «f 
antiquity was illustrated in the Parthencm, or 
temple Qf Mioerya, and other existing remains 
worthy to be immortal, it would be diflScuk to 
|)elieve that in the ^ace of a few years, there 
icould have been created those numerous, yet inesti- 
4^abI^ wonders of art, those temples, theatvea, sta- 
tues, aUars, baths, gymnasia, and porticnsf, whicl^ 
|n the language of ancient panegyric, leftderad 
Athens the eye and light of Greef e."^. 
^^^^ Pericles was blamed for thus^ deckngone &- 

tndTices vourite city, like a vain v^dii^tuous barlot, at the 
expense of plundered provJncest ; hut it wmM 
have been fortunate for the Athenians if their ejt- 
torted wealth had not been employed m move pe^ 
^shing, 9fi well as more criminal, luxury. The 

^ Isocrat. a Aristid. In Panegyr. f Plutaidi. in 
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prnnp of fe%iow solemnities, which were twice c h a f. 
n numerous ^od costly in Athens as in any other ^^' . 
dty of Greece ; the extrayagance of entertain- 
ments and banquets, which on such occasions al" 
ways followed the sacrifices; the increase of private 
luxury, which naturally accompanied this public 
profusion, ei^bausted the resources, without augv 
mentiug the glory, of the republic. Instead of the 
bread, herbs, and simple fare recommended by the 
laws of Solon, the Athenians, soon after the 
eightieth Olympiad, ayailed themselres of their 
extenaiTe commerce to import the delicacies of dis- 
tant countries, which were prepared with all the 
refinements of cookery*. The wines of Cyprus 
were cooled with snow in summer ; in winterf the 
most delightful flowers adorned the tables and 
persons of the wealthy Athenians. Nor wa» it su& 
ficient to be crowned with roses, unless they were 
likewise anokited with the most precious per- 
funaest* Parasites, dancers^ and buffoons, were 
an usual appendage of every entertainmentlt. 
Among the weaker sei^, the passion for delicate 
birds, distinguished by their voice or plumage, was 
carried to such excess as merged the name of mad- 
nessi; Ttie bodies of such youths as were not 
peculiarly addicted to bunting and horses, which 
began to be a prevailing tasteV, irore corrupted 

^ Aristoph. Kubes^ ver. 50. & Lysiitrat. passim. 

f Athen. 1. xi. 3 & Xenopb. Memorabilia, 1. ii. 

t Xenoph. ibid. || Athenaeus, 1 i. & Xenoph. Symp. 

I OfffA^fULfMf Athen. L zi. 3. 1 Aristoph. Nubes, passim. 
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CHAP, by tbe commerce of harlots, who had reducefl 
* ^^"- their profession into system*; while their minde 
were still more polluted by tbe licentious philoso- 
phy of the sophists. It is unnecessary to crowd 
the picture, since it may be obseiTed, iii one 
word, that the vices and extravagances, which are 
supposed to characterise the declining ages of 
Greece and Rome, took root in Athens during the 
administration of Pericles, the most splendid and 
most prosperous in the Grecian annals. 
coDtrut This paradox, for such it must appear, may be 
Unce of explained by considering the singular combination 
mS^JScjs, ^^ circumstances, which, in the time of that states- 
**^" d ^^"* S^^^ every poison its antidote, and rendered 
liBadTaa. the partial evils already described, only the thorn 
that ever accompanies the rose. The Grecian his- 
tory of those times affords a more striking contrast 
than ever appeared in any other age or ronntry, of 
wisdom and folly, of magnanimity and meanness, 
of liberty and tyranny, of simplicity and refine- 
ment, of austerity and voluptuousness. The sub- 
lime philosophy of Anaxagoras and Socrates was 
accompaniedas with adeadly shade, by thedark un- 
principled captiousness of the sophists; the pathe- 
tic and moral strains of Sophocles and £uripides 
were parodied by the licentious buffoonery of Ari- 
stophanes ; painting and sculpture, which, under 
geniuses of the first order, like Phidias, served as 
hand-maids to religion and virtue, degenerated un- 
der inferior artists into mean hirelings of vice and 



* Alexis apad Athentemn, 1* xiii* 
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4itdi*der; the mbdesly of Athenian cnatrods fmsCRAP. 
get off as by a foil, when conapared with the dis- ^^' 
soluteneisi of the school of Aspasia ; and the simple 
frugality of manners, which commonly prevailed 
in private families, even of the first distinction, was 
contrasted with the extravagant dissipation of pub*- 
lic entertainments and festivals. To examine the 
parallel links of this complicated chain will illus- 
trate the character of a people whose subsequent 
iranisaetions form one principal object of Grecian 
history. 

Philosophy, which in Greece alone deserves the Pa«iii«i 
peculiar attention of the historian, arose about the this chain 
beginning of the sixth century before Christ, and*™** * 
in an hundred and fifty years attained the highest 
degree of perfection, and sunk into the lowest de- 
generacy and corruption, to which the use or 
' abuse of the human intellect could raise or plunge 
it Lesser Asia, to which Europe and America Histwy<ff 
owe the inestimable benefits of their religion and losopby. 
letters, produced and nourished the tender plant 
of philosophy ; and the flourishing Greek colonies 
on that delightful coast, communicated to their mo- 
ther country this precious offspring of their soil. The 
Thales of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias, of^*«^ 
Priene, Cleobulus of Lyndus in the isle of Rhodes, 
and the other wise men, as they were emphatically 
styled, who lived in that age, not only gave advice 
and assistance to their countrymen on difficult 
emergencies, but restrained their vices by whole- 
some laws, improved their manners by useful les- 
sons of morality, and extended their knowledge by 
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c H A r importani! researches and discoveries^. But tlie first 
^^^^^^^^..^ attempt towards^ moral philosophy, as independent 
jBsop the on, and unconnected with, religion, seems to have 
^'^^ ••*• iieen the fables of Msap, which, to men in an early 
period of society, must have appeared a very se- 
rious and useful species of composition. The 
sphere of history was narrow ; theexaraples of the 
gods, amidst the continual corruptions of supersti- 
tion, had beconoe too flagitious for imitation ; and 
men, whose rustic simplicity of life afforded themi^ 
continual opportunities to observe the instinctive 
sagacity of certain animals, might derive many 
useful lessons from those humble instructors. In 
the early ages of Greece and Rome, and of aU 
other nations whose history is recorded, fables 
were told, and in some degree believed, in the as- 
sembly and senate-lK)use, on the most importani 
occasions ; for, in the infancy of society, men are 
children ; and the delusion, which the belief of a 
fhble supposes, is not more gross and improbable 
than many of those errors into^hich (as we have 
already provedf) their lively fancy had often 
plunged them. The same romantic cast of imagi- 
nation which bad animated woods and winds, moun- 
tains and rivers, which had charged heroes into 
gods, and gods into frail men, might endow anr- 
dials with reason, and even speech^ 
Tbe gno- '^^ ^^^^ ®*^P towards moral science was of a 
monic morc refined and abstract kind, consisting of the 

* Plutarch. Sympos. & de Placit. Philosoph.v Plato in Protagpr^ 
Biogen. Laert. passim. / 

f See above, C]»ap. 11. 
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sentences of the goomologic poets^, and in thosecHAP. 
detached precepts or proverbs which, in all coun- ^"* 
tries, have preceded any systematic account of 
morality. Each of the seven sages, as they were 
called,had his favourite maximf, which he engraved 
in temples and other places of public resort ; but 
at this distance of time it is impossible, amidst the 
differences of authors, to discover what belongs to 
each ; nor is the search important, since all their 
maximsor proverbs, whatever efforts of generali- 
zation they might cost their inventors, now appear 
extremely simple and familiar. 

These respectable fathers of Grecian philoso- 
phy» who silently diffused light throng the gloom 
of a barbarous age, are said to have maintained a 
correspondence!]: with each other, as well as with 
Solon of Athens, Chilon of Sparta, and Periander 
of Corinth ; men who, in imitation of their eastern 
brethren, chiefly cultivated such practical know- 
ledge as qualified them to be the legislators, ma« 
gistrates, and generals of their respective coun- 
tries. 

Thales the Milesian, alone, quitted the ordinary The disco- 
id • •« 1 •!•. 1 J vcnesor 

pursuits of Civil and mihtary renown; and al-Thaiesthe 
though he composied v^erses, promulgatckl moral ^^^^***"' 
sentences, and, on some particular emergencies, 
gave seasonable advice to his countrymen, yet te 
established hh fame on a baab more broad and 



* See the sentences of Theognis, which are evidently a collection^ 
not the work of one mftn. 

t Ari8tot.Bhet ii. 21* Stobxus, Serm. p. 44, &c. 

# Plat. Symp* 

Yqu II. 84 
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c|H A P. permanent than th^ fluctuating interests of peryb^ 
^^^' ing communities. Many of the elementary pro- 
positions of geometry, afterwards collected by £ur 
did, were first discovered* by Tbales, who dir 
rected the acuteness of bis mind with equal suo^ 
cess to astronomy. He divided the heavens into 
five ZQnes ; discovered the equinoxes and solstices; 
remarked, the Ursa Minor ; observed, And nearly 
predicted, eclipses. The division of the year into 
three hundred nu^ sixty-five days was already 
known to the Egyptians; but although Thales 
might borrow this, and perhaps other discoveries^ 
from that ancient people, among whom be sooie- 
time resided, it appears, even from those autitprs 
who are ever prone to exaggerate the wisdooi of 
!Egypt, that he owed much less to that country, 
than to the native sagacity and penetration of his 
clear comprehensive mindf. 
Bis school Thales founded the Ionic school, in which he 
^^^ was succeeded by Anaximander and Ai]aximene$» 
who were followed by Anaxagoras, the instructor 
of Pericles, and Archelaus, who is called by an- 
i cient writers the master of Socrates. About Hfty 

9 years after Thales, the same upeculations which he 

had introduced were pursued by Xenophanes of 
Colophon, Leucippus and Parmenides of Elea, 
and Heraclitus of Ephesus. These ingenious men 
discovered many useful truths; yet aU of thesQ^oot 



* Proclus in Euclid. 

f fiitiropyiii.»pudJUertLLc«9unriL PliD.L']3aTiiLc.xrU, 
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exeepting Timles himself, Hkewise buskd them- ^ J^J^- 
selves with isubjects that will for ever excite and n^^^v^ 
elude human curiosity. Their doctrines were 
equally liable to objection, whichever of the ele- 
ments they assumed as the first principle of na- 
ture ; they universally agreed in asserting the fal- 
lacy of the senses, and the unworthiness of the vul- 
^r superstition ; but their various opinions coin 
€erning the origin and destruction of worlds, the 
magnitudes and distances of heavenly bodies, the 
essence of matter and spirit*, deserve only to be 
considered as the dreams of inquisitive men, whose 
ambition of knowledge carried them beyond the 
sphere of experience, and the clear deductions of 
reason. The system of Leucippus, the most fa» <!««««• 
mous of them all, was improved by Dembcritus of atheism. 
Abderaf, and afterwards adopted by Epicurus, 
whose philosophy is sufficiently explained in the 
e^raordinary work of Lucretius, the boldest mo- 
nument which the world is ever like to behold, of 
learning, genius, and impiety. 

\ But it is particularly worthy of observatibn^TiMnb- 
that while Democritus assailed the celestial man-i^^hy«f 
sions, and unveiled, with a daring hand, the^^**^" 
feeble majesty of Grecian superstition, Anaxago- 
ras of ClaEomen^, at precisely the same period^ 
revealed a new and infinitely more august spec- 
tacle, by first announcing to the heathen world, 
a self-existent, all-perfect mind, as the great cause 

* See Diogen. Laert. 1. i. Aristot. Metaph. p&sim, & Plut. de Pltj^at^ 
Phiiotoph. 
t Laert. 1. ix. Aristot. Physic. 1. vin. 
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CHAP, and arranirer of the material woiM. ThalM- 
,^,^^^^^and Pythagoras, with such of their discifdes as 
fieiithfully adhered to their tenets, had indeed ad- 
mitted spirit as a constituent principle of the uni* 
Terse ; but they had so intimately blended mind 
and matter, that these dissimilar substances seemed 
to make an indissoluble compound, as the soul and 
body constitute but one tnan. According to Anax^^ 
agoras, on the other hand, the creating and soTe^ 
reign intelligence was to be carefuUy distinguklied 
from the soul of the world, which he seems to have 
regarded merely as a poetical expression for the 
laws which the Deity had impressed on his works* 
The great Ruler of the universe did not animate, 
but impel matter ; he could not be included withm 
its limited and perishing terms ; his nature was pure 
and spiritual, and totally incapable of pollution hy 
any corporeal admixture"^. 

The discovery and diffusion of this luminous and* 
sublime principle which was naturally followed hj 
an investigation of the moral attributes of the Deityr, 
and the deducing from thence the great duties of 
morality, might have produced a general and 
happy revolution in Greece, under the zealous and 
persevering labours of Socrates and his followers, if 
the tendency of this divine philosophy had pot been 
counteracted, not only by the gross prejudices of 
the vulgar, but by the more dangerous refinemente 
of incredulous Sophists. 

* Aristot. Metaphors. L L c. iHi Plato in Cratyloj & Plot ^ 
Perictok 
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' Tbe same spirit of itiqairy, which leads to the'C h a f< 
discovery of tnitb^ will often promote the propaga* ^^^^.^^-.^ 
ticM of error ; and unfortunately for Greece, in the itstenden- 
middle of the fifth century before Christ, errors tenct^ 
were propagated, so congenial to the condition of^V^*^ 
llie times, that they could not fail to take deep 
rdoi, and flouridh in a soil whkh was peculiarly 
well prepared to receive them. The glorious vic- 
tors over the Carthaginians and Persians had in- 
CMMed the wealth and security, called forth the 
invention and Industry, but, at the same time, mul* 
liplied the wants, and inflamed the passions, of the 
Greeks. The more powerful cities, and particu*> 
larly Athens and Syracuse, had attained a pitch of 
prosperity which exceeded their most sanguine 
hopes ; elated by the bloom of health and the 
pride of riches, they continually sighed for new 
and unknown enjoyments, while both individuala 
and communities were ever ready to listen to such 
instructors as justified their vices, iind taught them 
to abuse the gifts of fortune. 

In this situation of affairs appeared the So-Histoiyof 
pliistsi^ whose appellative, still familiar in the lan-phLts?' 
g«ages of Europe, pretty faithfully expresses their S^^i, 
character. Hippias of Elis, Protagoras of Ab<tera, ^- ^•.^• 
Ppodicus of €eos,Georgias of Leontium, with many 
inferior names, preserved in the writings of Xenoh 
phon, Plato, and Isocrates, started up about the 
same time, and exhibited a new phaenomenon in 
tjir^ece. The Olympic, and other public assem- 

^ Vid. Fhilostrat de yit. SoplOfft* 
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*H 4 P. blies, futnislied them with an opportunity to dfr* 
. ^^* play their specious accomplishments to the adnur^ 
in^ spectators. They frequented the great cities 
particularly Athens, and acquired the friendship of 
the rich, and the applause of the multitude. » They 
professed the knowledge of every science, and of 
fevery art, which they taught publicly, for a :»tl* 
pul^ted price ; and, as they really possessed the 
art of persuasion, their disciples continually in- 
creased among the rich and the Toluptuous^ the 
idle and the vain, 
tiieircha. Their language was glowing and harmonious, 
5Sw*! *^^^heir manners elegant, their life splendid. When 
it served their interest, and pleased the taste of their 
-hearers, they could paint virtue in the fairest 
and most engaging colours ; but the capricious will 
of their scholars, whose passions they were ever 
careful to gratify, served as the only standard of 
their principles ; and engaged them for the most 
part, to deck out the barren doctrines of Leucippus 
and Democritus with the meretricious arts of the 
Their in- rhetoriciau. Their morality supplied the springs 
^JJ^"*^^ **" from which Epicurus watered his gardens; and 
p^y and ftieir captious logic furnished the arguments by 
which Pyrrho laboured to justify his scepticism^. 
It would be easy to trace up to the Sophists tfairt 
quibbling metaphysic, which being embodied in 
the Greek language, thenceforth adhered too close- 
ly to the philosophical writings of that people, and 

* See the note on the Sophists, in iby Trafislfttion of Isocrates' Funa» 
gytit of Athens, p* 1» 2( seqq. 
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which totally disfigures many otherwise valiiaUe c h a k 
compositions of antiquity. But our present busi- ^*"- 
neas is only to remark the destructire effects imme- 
diately resulting from their tenets, which, while 
they undermined, without openly opposing, the 
ancient and popular superstition, boldly set ajl der 
£ance all those useful maxims of conduct, and all 
those salutary discoveries of reason, which, amidst 
the insolence of the Greek democracies, fomented 
hy prosperity, appeared essentially requisite to re- 
strain the intemperance injustice, and violence, of 
individuals and communities. 

. In several republics of Greece, the Sophists epr opposed 
joyed a free career to exert their talents, practise cratetfi 
their artifices, and to promote their fame and for- 
tune. But in Athens their frauds were detected, 
and their characters unmasked by Socrates*, whose 
philosophy forms an important sera in the history 
of the human mind. The son of Sophroniscuswap 
born at Athens, forty years before the commepce- 
ment of the Peloponnesian war. The smallness of 
)iis patrimony, amounting only to three hundred 
pounds, and his original profession of a statuaryf, 
have encouraged an opinion of the obscurity of his 
bkth, among writers who did not reflect on the 
narrowness of Athenian fortunes, and who forgqt 
to consider, that as hereditary distinctions w^re 
, little known or regarded in the Grecian republics, 

* To avoid prolixity in the i^ccount of Socrates and his philosophy, 
t cite not particular passages, but give the general result of my read« 
iog in Plato and Xenophon. 

f ]iiert.l.U.avtSocra|i. 
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c H A p.a solid and permanent lustre was derived from the 
^^*"- practice of ingenious arts, which could not be cul- 

''^'^'^^^tivated, as in ancient Rome, and sometimes in 
modern Europe, by servile or mercenary hands, 
but only by the first class of freemen and citi* 
zens. Whatever reputation or advantage So- 
crates might have acquired by the exercise of a 
profession, which was peculiarly encouraged by the 
taste of the times, and the magnificent spirit of 
Pericles, he readily sacrificed to the natural bentof 
his mind, which concealed, under an external form 
worthy to represent the voluptuous Silenus*, the 
fruitful seeds of every amiable and rtianly senti- 
ment, and determined him, by an irresistible im- 
pulse, to the study of wisdom and virtue. 

Hisedaca. In his early youth he heard the physics of Arche- 

dSiiSter. laus, and learned the geometry of Theodorusf ; 
and from these, and other teachers, acquired such 
an acquamtance with the fashionable theories con- 
cerning the formation of the universe, the original 
principles of things, the hidden powers of matter, 
as enabled him to regard with just contempt, and 
occasionally to deride with inimitable hutnour, the 
vanity of those useless and shadowy speculations. 
He acknowledged with the pious Anaxagoras, the 
superintending mind, whose providence regulated 
the operations of nature, as well as the affairs of 
human life. He denied not the existence of those 
inferior intelligences, which formed the only ob- 



* Plato &XciK>pli. i^Symp. 
t Plato inTheiBtot&in'MeiiOD* 
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Jecis of popukr adoration ; be allowed the divine chap. 
origin of dreams and omens ; he was exemplary in .^J.^^^ 
all the religious duties of bis country ; and were 
we to judge the Athenian sage by the standard of 
ordinary men, we should be inclined to believe that 
he had not entirely escaped the contagion of super* 
stition ; since he professed to be accompanied by a 
daemon, or invisible conductor, who often restrained 
his passions, and influenced his behaviour^. If 
this assertion was not an effect of that refined irony 
familiar to Socrates, we must allow his temper to 
have been tinged with credulity ; yet, whoever se- 
riously .Deflects on a life of seventy years, spent in 
the service of mankind, uniformly blameless, and 
terminated by a voluntary death, in obedience to 
4he unjust laws of his country ; whoever considers 
.attentively the habitual temperancej the unshaken 
probity, the active usefulness, the difiusive bene* 
ficence, the constant equanimity and cheerfulness 
of this singular man, will admit a degree of enthu* 
siasm, rather as the ornament^ than defect, of such 
an extraordinary character. Men of learning ai^d 
genius, who examining the matter still more deepl}^ 
have observed the important revolut^n produced 
by the life and death of Socrates, on the princi* 
pies and sentiments of his contemporaries and of 
posterity, are^ disposed to beiieve that such an eic- 
traordinary phaenomenon could not have appeared 
in the moral world, without the particular interpo^ 
sition of heaven. The cheerful serenity of hislaisA 



• Plttt; dc 6eiifto8ocniti8< 

Vol. n. 85 
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€ H A P'lnoiiieAti^, and still more, the undeviatiiig teimr 

^^^y,^^ of bis active virtue, justified the hardest maximsof 

Lycurgus and Pythagoras ; while the main aim of 

his speculations was to establish the suUune nio«» 

rality of those sages on the clearest deductions of 

reason and experience. 

Hit phiio- From the perfections of the supreme intelligence, 

^' he deduced his just government of the universe 



> 



which implied the immortality of the human souL 
But the ^reat object of his research was to discoFer 
those general laVes by wMch, even in this life, the 
jsuperihtendihg providence had variously dispensed 
to men, good and evil, happiness and misery. These 
&W6 he regarded as the i^romulgated will of the 
God, with which, when dearly ascertained, it he% 
came our duty ihrariably to comply; since no- 
thing but the most short-sighted folly could risk 
iiicurrihg the divine displeasure, in order to avoid 
pain or poverty, sickness or death ; far les^ to en-* 
joy perishing gratifications, which leaye a sting 
behind them. Reasoning 6n such principles^ and 
taking experience only Ibr his guide, he deduced, 
with admirable perspicuity, theinterests and dutieci 
of naiion^ and individuals, in all the complicated 
felatibns of society. The actions of men furnish? 
ed the materials, their instruction formed the obr 
ject, their happiness was the end of his discourse* 
Wherever his lessons might be most generally use- 
ful, there he was always to be foued ; frequenting, 
at an early hour, the Academy, Lyceum^ and otbef 

* Thia sobjeet will be treated hereafter* 
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jmV&t €^vKn09ia ; punctually attei<riing the fonkitao h a p; 
at mid^day» the haur of full assen^ly ; and even at .^^^ 
joinii^ji whbaut t^ afiectatioi} of austerity; in the 
cOQTiTial ^ntei^kimentf^ of \m friends, or actjoni- 
panying them in the deligbtfirl wa|kd .which adornh 
ed the banks of the Ilyssus. As a husbandi^a father^, 
a c^xzeo, and a soldier, the steady practice of his 
duty continually illustrated his .doctrines. Theitsinflii- 
cMvrersation and example of this truly pi^ctical^*^^^ 
phMosopher (and this is his highest panegyric) per^ 
sfuaded.m,any of hisleIlovr*citizens sincerely toem- 
brace a viituous couKse of life ; and even those who; 
like Critias and Alcibi^des,'al,lowed the current of 
their passions to prevfiil o^er th^ cpnviction of their, 
sober hours, were still c;hanned with the wond^rfoi 
e|Ltent, as w^ell as the, singular aceutacy^ 9f hit ya^ 
rious kncrwledge ; with the aputeness and penetra^ 
tion of his arguments ; the beauty, yiracity, and 
persuasiveness of his style ; which, whether be asrj 
3^nied the tone of reason or of ridicule, surpassed' 
whatever had been deemed .mos^ eloquent*, ^ 

Yet, how great soever Blight be the personal in^Atsiited' , 
fluence of Socrate^ the triumph of hb philosophy glc|wei». 
became more illustrious and complete, after h}$ 
principles were embraced by those who cultivated 
the imitatiye arts, ahd directed the public amuse* 
ments, which in all coyntries, but particularly ig 
Greece, have ever produced imnaediate .and powers 
fill effects on the national opinions and character; 
fii Greece alotie, the theatre was regarded as ajft 

• Xenoph. Memdr. 1. 1 v. c. xr. t^aert. \, ii" c. xix. ?t «eq(|. & Ci^co^ 
dte Orat. iil. 1^. 
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c'ri A p obJ€fct of the first importance and fxmgtiiiii^ ; If 
^^' formed an essential, and by for the most splendid, 
part of religious worship ; the expense of support- 
ing it exceeded that of the army and navy toge- 
ther; and this celebrated entertainment, whieb 
united the tragedy and opera of the moderns^ was 
prticuiar- carried to perfection by a favourite disciple of Bd* 
j^ mpi- ^yj^ij^g^ whose works were so universally admired in 
Greece, that (as we shaH have occasion to relate 
in the Sicilian war) the Syracusans refeased from 
captivity those Athenians, and those only, who 
had learned to repeat the verses of Earipides. 
Thfe admired poet rendered the Grecian tragedy 
^iSo>cr- complete, by perfecting the chorus* tlie principal 
^orof** ^stifiction between the ancient and the modem 
drama, and which, when properly conducted, ren- 
dered the former more regular, yet more varied ; 
more magnificent, and at the same thne more af- 
fecting ; above all, more interesting and more in- 
structive. 

From the prevailing manners of the times, when 
the principal citizens lived together in crowds, and 
daHy frequented the public halls, the gymnasia, the 

* Iti this part of the drama* the philoaophy ot Euripidea excels Urn 
lo^iness of iBschylus, and the riehness of Sophoeles. It is sufficient to 
compare the works of the three riTals, to perceive that the chomis in 
Buripidea most faithfullyanswers the description of Horace : 

llle bonis faveatque, & consilletur amicis, 
Btregat imtes, <& amet peccare timentes/ 
Hie dapes laudet menss breris, ille sahibreBl 
Justitiam^legesque, & apertis otia port is ; 
ille tegfat commissa ; deosque precetur & oret,.- 
IJtredeat miserxs, abeat Ibrtttna supeiitiSh 
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fmums, and teniples, it was imtural to expect that chap, 
tlie action of a Grecian toagedy, i^ould consist in ^_ ^ '^ 
acme gi^eat public event, wfakh interested tb« whole 
body of the people. The soene was usually the 
pdrtico of a templor the gate of a palace^ tiie wide 
expanse of a forunv or market-place. In such 
l^laces many spectators must be supposed present, 
who would naturally take part in an action which 
concerned the pu blic interest and happiness^. On 
tbiBprincipIe was introduced the ancient chorus, 
consisting of such persons as most properly suited 
llm occasion, and who, though not immediately or 
principally concerned in the catastrophe, bad such 
general and indirect interest, as kept them con-^ 
iinually on^he scene, and made them approve or 
condemn, promote or oppose, the sentiments and 
measures of the actors. The chorus, never quit*- 
ting the stage, necessarily introduced the unity of 
place ; and as their songs and dances between the 
acts expressed the feelings excited by the represent* 
ation they connected the preceding act with that 
which immediately followed it, and rendered the 
whole spectacle uninterrupted and continuous. 

• In the Oedipus Tyrannus, the chorus is composed of priests, seiui- 
tors> Theban youths, &c. Creon says to Oedipus, 

Bi TAvy/'i^^if^Wf yrxiicnt^cfrmy xKvnfy 

Ur^os fttnn ti«rt »«u svxw »m. 
The answer is. 

Be jTAvriK Aul£f T«*y/f ya^ srxcov ^fgM 

Coxoir. Shall I iq^eak in presence of this numerous assembly } or shall 
We retire ? 
Oesipts. speak before all present s for the public distress afflicts me 
» tM ny own danger. 
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d 8 A p. TM tilQsic of the diorus wm more rkb and vai^ 
J°^ Otas and the poetry more elevated and glowin^^^ 
that what could be admitted into the acts, or wdir 
nary dialogue, which was confined to the iambic 
measure circumstances whiiDh, together with the 
numbers, the dresses,* die daiiees^ And gestures, of 
these fanciedspectators, equally increased the jpnag- 
nificence and variety of ^ entertainment They 
likewise rendered it more affe<ititig ; since nothing 
is more proper to interest us m any scene, than the 
beholding a grea tnumber of persoi^ deeply engaged 
by it, and expressing their feelings by natural tone» 
and movements. But the principal advantage of the 
chorus was to furnish the poet with an opportunity 
(without loading the dialogue, and rendering it 
too sententious) of enforcing^ by aU the power of 
fencyandof numbers, that moral instructioUfWh^jk 
was occasionietlly attempted by iElschylus and So- 
phocles, but which forms the continual end and aim 
of Euripides, who had a soul to feel, and a genius 
to express, whatever is most lovely and most ex* 
cellent in sentiment and character* It is unpece»- 
sary to mention the afiecting delicacy of Admetus' 
and his attendantstowards their guest Hercules; the 
lively eqiotibns of gratitude in thathero; the friend*^ 
ship of Pylades aiid Orestes ; the amiable picture 
of conjugal afiection in the character of Alcestis, 
since the whole remains of that inestimable writer 
prove his unceasing labours to warin his country- 
iVien with all the virtues and charities that adorh' 
private life, as well as to keep alive an ardent love 
of the republic, and a generous passion-for itagloiy' 
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and Uberty ; while, in mrenl passog^es, be d^K»ibeB c h a ». 
and refutes the philosophy of JEpicurus* (which, as ^j^ 
we have already observed, was chiefly borrowed 
from the licentious maxims of the Sophists) with 
such fulness and accuracy as entitled him to the 
^pellation of the Philosophic Tragedian. 

That Euripides, though ten years older than His views 
Socrates, ' owed the characteristic excellences of his act!S?y 
works to the conversation and friendship of that |^^f 
unrivalled moralist, is universally acknowledged by **»^ 
antiquity t ; though the character and intentions 

* See particularly Alcest. vet. 7S2t &c. and ver. 960, &c. 
Euripides flourished near an hundred years before Epicurus and Zeno, 
the respective founders of the Epicurean and Stoical philosophy. Yet 
we find the tenets of both sects in the Tragedian ; wh j^ch may be easUy 
explained, by considering that those opposite kinds of philosophy arose 
fr6m different aspects of nature, which must often present themselves 
td an observing eye ; and, as the doctrine^ of the Sophists laid the foun- 
dation for tl^e jninoral ^stem of Epj^curus, so the mode;*ate doubt of 
Socrates^ an^ the old academy, was corrupted into different degrees of 
8cepticl$in, according tp the fan.cy qi their successprs ; and his rational 
pv^ference of virtue to all othjpr pjbjects, degenerated ^tp a pretended con- 
tempt for these objects, as things totally indifferent, the insensibility and 
pedantry of the Stoics. 

. f Bisutu mffAffntm^tnrilM. Biof^n. I^aert. iiy Vit. Socrtt. The comic 
poets, who envied and hated Euripides, a^ the darling of the public, pre- 
tended that Socrates had even composed all the; fuiest passages in his 
tragedies. Soon after the representation of the Troes, Mnesilochus paro- 
died it in a farce, which he called ^v>^> Phrygians, probably to have an 
opportunity of playing on the word ^vyetyov, fueL 

'Si KM ItntfMms *rtfifgifyAfAvmTiBf^t4 

" The Phrygians is a newplay of Euripides, to whom Socrates furnishes 
tfaefuel.** But the pun cannot be translated. Thesame Mnesilochus calls 
jSuripides a sort of hammerman to Socrates* 
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c « A P. both of tbe poet and the philosopher were groseljr 
\^^_» misrepresented by some of their contemporaries* 
Before the commencement, and during the conti- 
nuance of the Peloponnesian war, there flourished 
at Athens a class of men who were the declared 
enemies, not only of Socrates and his disciples, but 
of all order and decency. The reader will easily 
perceive, that I allude to Aristophanes, and the 
other writers of the old licentious comedy; an en- 
tertainment which was never carried to the same 
vicious excess in any other age or country. Yel 
this hideous spectre was the sister of tragedy, whose 
angelic sweetness and dignity were long accompa- 
nied by this odious and disgusting form ; but to 
understand the natural connection between ob- 
jects seemingly so different, it is necessary to re^ 
ijiount to their source. 
S^ilLn- Tragedy, the song of the goat*, and Comedy, 
tious en- the song of the village, sufBcently indicate by the 
meanness of their ancient names, the humility of 
their first originak They arose amidst the sacri- 
fices and joyous festivity of the vintage, in a coun-^ 
try which seldom adopted the amusements, any 
more than the arts and institutions, of others, but 
which was destined to communicate her own to all 



* A goat, as the particular oiemy of the Tine, was yery properly sa- 
crificed to Bacchus, whose praises composed the son^. In the Antigon^ 
iaf Sophocles, ▼. 117T, 

UtMfmvfit ILiiifjituif 

:t9ufA^t Aynkfjuty mutnc 

"b^^vC^wra. >froc> &c. 
mhare a specimea of what formed the first basmeis of tragedy. 
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t))e ciFilked ppflioa of maidcind. Poring ttae ea- c n a p. 
tertaiomeots of a s^aso^i peculiarly dedicated to re- ^"^' 
creation and pleasure, the susceptible minds of 
the Greeks naturally yielded to tivo propensities, 
congenial to men in such circunastances, a disposi- 
tion to exercise tbeir sensibility, and a desire to 
amuse their fancy. Availing himself of the formers 
the sublime genius of ^schylus^improved the 
song of the goat into a regular dramatic poem^ 
agreeing with the Iliad and Odyssey in those unal- 
terable rules of design and execution which are 
essential to the perfection of every literary per- 
formance, yet diiiering from those immortal arche- 
types of art, in a circumstance naturally suggested 
by the occasion for which tragedies were composed. 
It had been usual with the Athenians, when they 
celebrated in the spring and autumn the great festi- 
vals of Bacchus, to personate the ex{doits and fa^ 
bles handed down by immemorial tradition con- 
cerning that bountiful divinity : this imitation was 
considered as a mark of gratitude due to the bene- 
ficence of the god, to whose honours they associated! 
the kindred worship of Pan, Silenus, and their at-* 
tendant fawns and satyrs. When -^schylus reprer 



* Jfischyliis is said by Aristotle (de Arte Poetica) to have introdueed 
interlocutors^ dialogues Sw. which is ac)aiowledging him the father of 
tragedy. We know little of Thcspis, but from Horace : 
Ignotuxn traglcx genus invenisse caxnamat 
Dicitur,et plaustris TeslssepoemataThespis. 
The plaustrum, however, has a more direct reference to comedy ; sincflr 
kajjkt me if *'/m(|«c> to speak as from a cart, was a common Greek ezpree** 
aion for gross indecent raillery. 

Vol. II. 8* 
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CHAP, sented, therefote, instead of simply reciting ttie teal 
^^^ history or agreeable fictions, of antiquity, be only 
adopted a mode of imitation already practised in 
the religious ceremonies of bis country ; a mode of 
imitation more powerful than the epic, since, in- 
stead of barely describing the deeds of gods and 
heroes, it shews those distinguished personages on 
the'stage, makes them speak and act for themselves, 
an'cl thus approaching nearer to reality, is still more 
forcible and affecting, 
itschanc- * As tragedy was introduced in imitalion of the 
M"^dStin. more serious scenes of the Dionysian festival, so 
^^hed comedy, which soon followed it, was owing to the 
t»g«dy, more light and ludicrous parts of that solemnity*. 
Tragedy is the imitation of an important and se- 
rious action, adapted to affect the sensibility of the 
spectators, and to gratify their natural propensity to 
fear, to weep, and to wonder. Comedy is the imi- 
tation of a light and ludicrous action, calculated to 
amuse the fancy, Jind to gratify the natural disposi- 
tion of men to laughter and merriment. Terror 
and pity have in all ages been regarded as the 
main springs of tragedy, because the laws of sen- 



* Horace lA authentic, afid the most agreeable authority; 
Agricolae prisci, fortes, parvoque beati, 
Condita post frumenta, levantes tempore festo 
Corpus, & ipsum animum spe fines dura ferentein. 
Cum sociis operum, pueris, et conjuge fidi, 
Tellurem porco, Silyanum lacte piabant, 
. Floribus et vino Genium, nenaorem brevis «▼!. 
Fescennina per hunc invecta licentiamorem 
Veraibus altemis opprobria ruatica fudit, kc, &e. 

Ejpistil. uy.l46i atid still more directly Art Poet v.SSlb 
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atbllityi founded solely in nature^ are always tbe'C h a^p. 
same. Comedy has been infinitely varied by the v>vX^ 
innumerable modes of wit, humour, and ridicule* 
which prevailed in different ages and countries, 
and which agree scarcely in any one particular^, 
unless it may be reckoned an agreement, that men 
have seldom indulged them, except at the expense 
of their good-nature, and often of their virtue. The 
Grecian comedy was uncommonly licentious; the 
profligate characters of Aristophanes and his con-, 
temporaries, Mnesilochus, Callias, Kupolis, and 
Cratinus, contributed, doubtless, to this deformity; 
yet these poets could not easily have rendered 
their new entertainment agreeable to the taste* 
and prejudices of the public, without incorporating 
in them the substance of the phallic songsf, which 
constituted an ancient and essential part of the 
amusements of the vintage. The fond admirers 
of antiquity have defended the abominable strains 
of tbese licentious poets, by pretending that theii- 
intention was to reform vice, not to recommend it; 
an apology, which, if admitted, might tend to exr 
culpate the writers, but could never justify their 
pezformances, since it is known by experience, that 

• Horace kat expressed, with bis usual felicity, the situation of th^ 
spectators, and the fiital necessity of humourin|; it : 

A sper, 
iicolumi gravitate, jocumtenUvit; eo quod * 

nieeebnserat&gratAaoTitatemoraiidus v 

Spectator, luncUisque sacris, & potus & exlex. 
+ <ktAXoc, Priapus i |wx«r vrtfAt»ic *x^t w t» axfu axurtf^f tuJ'^tQU Suidas. 
This was carried in procession, accompanied with the *«»^AiiMt ii»^«t*. 
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CHAP, lewd descriptions prove a poison rdther tbat^ a re^ 
^ ™^ medy ; and instead of correcting manners^ server 

only "to corrupt tliem. 
and from Bosldes the general licentiousness of the anciemt 

modern ^ ^ . » « . . 

coanedy, comedy, ite rtiove particular cnaracterigtics resiiil-^ 
ed from the peculiar circumstances of the Athe- 
mans> during the time of its introduction and con* 
tinuance. Tlie people of all ranks at Athens were 
then too deeply engaged in the military and politi- 
cal transactions of tbeif country, to enfoy any 
amusement which did not either directly flatter their 
passions^, or be^r an immediate relation to the great 
and important inlereste of the republic* It was dur- 
ing the confusion and calamities of the Peloponne* 
gian war, that all the comic pieces which, remaio 
^ Ivere originally represented : a period loo digordar- 
1y and tumultuous to relkh comedies, such as are 
liow written, or such as were composed in Greece 
by Menander, in an age of greater moderation and 
tranquillity. The e^gant and ingeniouf , the moral 
and instructive strains of Moliere or MeBdnder, 
may timuse ttie idleness of wealth, and tbewcority 
of peace. But aftiidst the fermentation of wte- and 
danger, amidst civil dissentions and fore%D imw- 
eions, the minds of men are too little at ease to 
(enjoy sucb refined and dielicale beauties, which 
then appear lifeless and insipid. In such turbulent 
circumstances, the reluctant attention must be ex- 
cited by real, instead of knagiocury cbaraelem ; by 
a true, instead of a fictitious event ; by dfreict and 
partieukr advice concerning the actual^ate oftbear 
affairsj instead of vague or alxAraci lessons pf wisdom 
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and Tirtue. Coarse buflEcioiMry nmy often forceCHXP. 
tbem toiau^; delicate ridicule will seldom per* .^^ 
suack them to smile ; tbey may be aflfected by ibe 
Aflspness of personal invectivey but will remain 
inqienetrable to tbe diafts of je^neral satire. , 

By combining tbe different parts of this descrip- General 
tioo, we nwty form a tolerably exact i)otion of tbetheprec''^ 
writings of Ari^Lopbanes, which coimnonly con-^^^^*^ 
ceal, uader a thin allegorical reil, the recent bift^ 
tiny of some public transactioii> or the prifieipal 
features of some distinguished cbaracter,represeai^ 
ed ao sttcb a ludicrous light, as reflects on those ecm-: 
earned, unexpected, and often unmerited, but not 
therefore tbe less striking, flashes of insolent i*idi- 
eule. Such was the nature, and such the materialf 
of the ancient comedy, whicb^in its form^ agreed 
entirely with tragedy, having borrowed from tbk 
entertainment (which was already in possessioii of 
tbe tbeatre) tbe design of the whole, as well as tbe 
configuration of Uie several pails ; tbe music^ tbo 
chorus, the dresses, decorations, and machkieryi 
all of which were so nnodiflied and burlesqued m 
suited the purposes of the comic writer, and often 
tendered his pieces very exact parodies of tbe more 
&shionafaie tragedies of the tioies. 

Tbia singular specfes of drama, wfaicb^ hi its less He and hi» 
j^erfect statey had long slralled ibe villages of At^^^^J;?;jJ 
lioa, was sin^y tolerated at Atb^is, liotil ikBpt»^^ ^^ ^ 
Siision of Perickss^ audi bia complaisaiice for the Pe^r^cies. 
yapaApse, firit ^ttpplied from tbe exchequer the ae?^ 
MttKiry etqiehnsraW tberepivttntaticMi of 1^^ 
MdfTOfONKdprkn^iBi: tbe cmaiir^ w will aalar 
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c « A F. the tragic, poets and actors. But» by thb- injudyk 
^^^' cioqs encouragement be unwarily cherished a ser^' 
pent in bis bosom* Aristophanes and his licen- 
tious contemporaries teving preTionsIy ridicuied' 
Tirttfe and genius, in tbe persons of Socrates and. 
JSuripides, boldly proceeded to arail tbemselYes 
of the natural malignity of tbe rulgar, and their 
envy against whatever is elevated and iUustr»His^ 
to traduce and calumniate Pericles himself; .and» 
though his successors in the administration justly 
merited (as we shall have occasion to relate) the 
severest lashes of invective, yet, had their c^arac** 
ters been more pure they would have been equally^ 
exposed to the unprovoked satire of tboseinaoleBt 
bufibons, who gratified tbe gross appetites of tbe 
▼ulgar, by an undistinguished mass of ridicule, ^in^ 
Tolving vice and virtue, things profane and sacred;^ 
men and gods. ^ 

The Gre. Dramatic entertainments formed an essential past 

citii lesti- 

viOs, |if the festivals consecrated to the bountiful auth<H! 
of the vine. Minerva, who had given not only the 
elive, but what was deemed far more valuable, 
her peculiar protection to the city of Athens, watt 
rewarded with innumerable solemnities. Jupiter 
enjoyed bis appropriate honours ; but more oomr 
monly, as it is attested by Athenian medals* the 
worship ofthe father of the gods was associated 
with that of his wise and warlike daughter..' We 
dmll have occasion to speak mare particularly of 
the festival and mysteries of Ceres, who tau^ the 
Athenians the important knowledge of agriculture^ 
which they were supposed tohave diffused ever the 
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4»eient world. It would be endless to inention the c h a p.. 
imtitutionfl in honour of the crowd of inferior or ^''• 
less propitious divinities, which rendered the festi< 
vals at Athens fi^*r more numerous than in any 
other Grecian city. Nor did their frequency abate ^ ^J«- 
any thing of the extensive splendor which accom* which 
paiikd them. The shops and courts of justice ceietol^ 
were sh«t ; the mechanic quitted his tools, the hus-^^ 
bandman ceased from his labours, the mourner in-* 
terdnitted his sorrow. The whole city was dis* 
solved in feasting and jollity ; the intervals of whicb 
were filled up by pompous shows and processiom^ 
by concerts of music, by exhibitions of painting ; 
and at several festivals, particularly the Panathe* 
nsean, by hearing and judging the noblest produc* 
tions of eloquence and poetry*. We shall have 
occasion to mention some particular ceremonies of 
a more melancholy cast ; but the general charac*^ 
ter of the Grecian religion was as cheerful and at" 
tractive, as the superstition of the Egyptians, from 
whom they are ignorantly supposed to have bor-* 
rowed it, was gloomy and forbidding. Even the 
Egyptian hymns consisted in dismal complaint! 
and lamentationsf ; the Grecian solemnities con- 
cluded with songs of joy and exultation. The feasts 
which followed the sacrifices were enriched by all 
the delicacies and luxuries of the ancient world; 
and, to use the words of Aristotle, many persona 
thought it their duty, at those religious entertain^ 
neatSy to get drunk in honour of the godst^ 

*- • Ifoerat Panegyr. 8t Panatheo. 

f Apaleiuf de Genio Socratis. 
t Arisiot/ Ethic, ad Nicom. L ?iiL <^ iii^ 
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CHAR It seems exfraordinary, tliat ihe ret^nties rf. 
^^J^JJJv Athens, notwHbstandirtg their imprbvement by* 
Mannm PericIes, should htve sufficed for ibis multitude of 
Ath^itns expemesi. But we must consider that the gene-^ 
innate: j^ isSmpltcitj of manners inprivMiB life, formed a 
striking contrast with the extravagance of public 
festivals and amusements. The bouses and tables 
of the most wealthy Athenians were little dic^in- 
guished above those of their poorest neighbours. 
Pericles bimself, though never suspected of avarice, 
lived with the exactest economy ; and the supers 
abundance of private wealth, which would have 
created envy and danger to the owner, if be had 
employed it for his particular convenience and 
pleasure, procured him public gratitude and esteem 
when expended for the satisfaction of the mnU 
titude. 
Coi^uion Yor reasons which will immediafeiy appear, we 
male sex. bave Hot hitherto found it necessary to describe the 
manners and influence of the Greciaii women ; but 
the character and condition of the feir sex wilt 
throw Hgfat on the preceding observations in thk 
chapter, and present the most striking contrast of 
any to be met with in history. If we knew not 
the coBsideration in which women were ancientiy 
faeid in Greece, and the advantage Which tfae^ en* 
joyed at Sparta, after the laws of Lycui^ua had 
revived the institutions of the heroic ages^, wi» 
should be apt to suspect that the ungenerous treat* 
ment of ihe feebler sex, which afterwarda sp una^ 
rersally prevailed, had been derived from the 

• Ari^tot Politic 1. ^ p. lOS. ( 
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Egyptian and Asiatic colonies, which early settled c h a t. 
in that part of Europe. Excluded from social in- ,,^JJij 
tercourse, which nature had fitted them to adorn, 
th^ Grecian women were rigorously confined to 
the most retired apartments of the family, and em- 
ployed in the meanest offices of domestic economy. 
It was thought indecent for them to venture abroad^ 
unless to attend a procession, to accompany a fu- 
neral*, or to assist at certain other religious solem* 
nities. Even on these occasions, their behaviour 
was. attentively watched, and often malignantly in* 
terpreted. The most innocent freedom was con- 
strued into a breach of decorum; and their repu- 
tation, once sullied by the slightest imprudence, 
could never afterwards be retrieved. If such un- 
reasonable severities had proceeded from that ab- 
surd jealousy which sometimes accompanies a vio- 
lent love, and of which a certain degree is nearly 
connected with the delicacy of passion between the 
sexes, the condition of the Grecian ^omen, though 
little less miserable, would have been far less con- 
teoiptible. But the Greeks were utter strangers to 
that refinement of sentiment,! which, in the ages 
of ,c))ivalry, and which still, in some southern coun^ 
tries of Europe, renders women the objects of a 
suspicious, but respectful passion, and leads men to 
gratify their vanity at the expense of their freedom. 
Married or unmarried, the Grecian females wer^ 
kept in equal restraint : no pains were taken t9 
render them, at any one period of their lives, agree- 
able members of society ; and their education wa9 



• LniM,p.410. t Idem,p^ 4^5. 
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cHAP.eitiier entirely neglected, or confined at least to 
^'" such humble objects as, instead of elevating and 
enlarging the mind, tended only to narrow and to 
debase it*. Though neither qualified for holding 
an honourable rank in society, nor permitted to 
enjoy the company even of their nearest rela- 
tions, they were thought capable of superintending 
or performing the drudgery of domestic labour, of 
acting as stewards for their husbands, and thus re- 
lieving men from a multiplicity of little cares, 
which seemed unworthy of their attention, and un- 
suitable to their dignity. The whole burden of 
such mercenary cares being imposed on the wo- 
men, their first education and early habits were 
adapted to that lowly rank, beyond which they 
could never afterwards aspiref. Nothing was al- 
lowed to divert their minds from those servile oc- 
cupations in which it was intended that their whole 
lives should be spent; no liberal idea was presented 
to their imagination, that might raise them above 
the ignoble arts in which thev were ever destined 
f o labour ; the smallest familiarity with strangers 
was deemed a dangerous offence ; and any inti^ 
macy or acquaintance beyond the walls of their own 
family, a heinous crime ; since it might engage 
them to embezzle the furniture and effects com- 
ihitted to their care and custody. Even the laws 
of Athens confirmed this miserable degradation 
of women, holding the security of the husband's 

* See ArwtiQtle'8 cjiftraeter of women. Hist. Animal 1. iz. c. 2. 

t Senopb. Memonb. k ▼• passim, ftrticiilarlj Socrates' Oacomse 
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property a matter of greater importdQce than d^c b a p. 
fending, the wife*s person from outrage* and pro* ^*^ 
tecting her character from infamy** By such il- 
liberal institutions were the most amiable part of 
ihe human species insulted, among a people in 
other respects the most improved of all antiquity. 
They were totally debarred from those refined arts 
and elegant entertainments, to which their agree- 
able qualities might have added a new charm* In- 
stead of directing the taste, and enlivening the 
pleasures of society, their value was estimatedj 
like that of the ignoblest objects, merely by profit 
ftr ytility. Their chief virtue was reserve, and 
their point of honour, economy. 

The extreme depression of women levelled the G«ciia • 
natiural inequalities of their temper and disposition; z^^' 
ihe prude, the coquette, with the various interme^ 
diate shades of female character, disappeared ; and 
all the modest and virtuous part of the sex (if vir-* 
iue and modesty can ever be the effects of restraint) 
were reduced to humble imitation and insipid uni- 
formity. But, in the time of Pericles there ap- 
peared and flourished at Athens , a bolder class of 
females^ who divested themselves of the natural mo- ' 

desty^ disdained the artificial virtues, and avenged , 
the violated privileges of their sex. Asia, th^ 
mother of voluptuousness, produced this dangerous 
broody whose meretricious arts and occupations 
met withiUO check or restraint from the laxity of 
Ionian morals, and were even promoted and eib 



• See. the Uwi, ^tuited by; li^nuas^.exi^bnhed ih sijf latrodiic^ 
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c H A F.couraged by the corruptioiis of Pa^n superstitJbfi. 
?™;^ In most of the Greek colonies of Asia, temples 
were erected to the earthly Venils ; where courte- 
zans were not merely tolerated, but honoured as 
priestesses of that condescending diTini*y*. The 
wealthy and commercial city of Coring first im- 
ported this innovation from the East ; and such is 
the extraragance of the butnan mind, that after 
the repulse of Xerxes, the magistrates of that re« 
public ascribed the safety of their country to the 
powerful intercession of the votaries of Vends, 
whose portraits they caused to be painted at the 
public expense, as the Athenians had done those 
of the warriors who gained the battle of Mara- 
thonf. The fame of all those accomplished, but 
mercenary beauties, though highly celebrate<f by 
the poets and historians of the times, was eclipsed 
by the splendour of Aspasia of Miletus, who settled 
at Athens under the administration of Pericles, 
bnd is said to have embarked in the fleet with 
which that fortunate commander subdued the 
theip arti- P^^^^l ^^^ Wealthy island of Samos. TTie per- 
fices and «onal character ofAspasia gave temporary lustre to 
a profession, which though exalted by the casual ca- 
prices of superstition, must, from its native odious- 
. itess, have fallen into disgrace, since later writers 
among the GreeksJ acknowledge, thai though she 
'carried 6ti a very dishonourable commerce in fe- 
ittale virtue, yet her wit and eloquence,stiIl more than 
Irer b^auty^ gained her extraordinary consideration 

'^ *^ Athen*u», t Jtiu. & Plntiuxh, p. «r# 
t0iMiutoapiriiAtbeQ.LzuL . * WatwcLiiiPtericfc; 
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among all ranks in the republic. Hie susceptible chap 
minds (rf the Athenians were delighted with what ^ ^"^' 
their absurd institutions rendered a norelty, the 
beholding the native graces of the sex^ embellished 
by education. Aspasia is said to hare acquired a 
powerful ascendant over Pericles himself; she cer- 
t^Hily acquired his protection and friendship: 
which is less extraordinary than that her conversa'^ 
tion and company should have pleased the discern* 
ment of the sage Socrates. She is accused (as wd 
shall afterwards have an opportun^y to mentidn) 
of having excited, from motives of personal resent- 
ment, the war of Peloponnesus ; yet, calamitous an 
ihat long and obstinate conflict prored to Greece^ 
and particularly to Athens, it may be 6us{>ected 
that Aspasia occasioned still more incurable evili^ 
to both* Her example, and still more her ihstrue^ 
ttons, formed a seminary at Athens, by which bet 
dangerous profession was reduced into method. 
The companions of Aspasia served as models for 
painting and statuary, and themes f6t poetry and 
panegyric. Nor were they merely theobjects^ 
but the authors of many literary works, in which 
they established rules for the behaviour of their 
lovers, particularly at table ; and explained the 
various arts for gaining the heart, and captivating 
tte affections^, which would have been in them an 
impnidence, had they not considered that the mys- 
teries of their calling alone lose little by disclo* 
sure, since men may often perceive the snare» 
without having courage to avoid it. The dre% 

; AUttfisCiUf»iX>idU. 
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^ xm.^' behaviour, and artifices of this class of women, be^ 

s^-y^"^^ came continually more seductive and dangerous ; 

and Athens thenceforth remained the chief school 

of vice and pleasure as well as of literature and 

philosophy. 

It has been already hinted, that the fine artsjiaiid 
particularly painting, were prostituted to the ho- 
nour of harlots, and the purposes of voluptuous- 
ness* Licentious pictures are mentioned by ^n- 
cient writers as a general source of corruption, 
and considered as the first ambush that beset the 
safety of youth and innocence.*" Yet this unh^py 
efiect of tile arts was only the vapour that accom- 
panies, the sun; since painting, architecture, and 
above all, statuary, attained their meridian splen- 
dour intheage of Pericles ; and ^ed peculiar glory 
on this period of Athenian history, not only by the 
powers of genius which they displayed, but by the 
noble purposes to which they were directed. But 
tiie arts qf design form so important a subject, that 
they merit to be examined apart in the following 
chapter. 

* Eurlpid, in Hippoljrtt 
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CHAR XIV. 

SRstory of the Arts of JDesign. — Superiority of the 
Greeks in those arts. — Causes of that Superiority 
— Among the Asiatic Greeks — Who communicated 
their Inventions to Europe.-^Bathycks the Mag-- 
nesian—Dipenns and Sciilis — Imitated in Greece^ 
Italy and Sicily. -^^The Athenian^ surpass theif 
Masters. — Sublime &yle of Art. — Works of Phi- 
diaSyPolygnotus, SCc.^CharacteristieExceUenee of 
Grecian Art. — Different Impressions made by 
Painters and Poets — Depended on tl^e Nature of 
their respeetive Arts. 

That the history of arts has been less culti-c hap. 
vated than that of arms and politics, is a gen- ^^' 
eral and just complaint, to which writers will HUtory of 
seldom be inclined to pay regard, because they^|^*®* 
will always find it an easier task to relate wars and 
negociations, debates and battles, than to describe 
the gradual and almost imperceptible progress of 
genius and taste, in works of elegance and beauty. 
The origin of the imitative* arts (so congenial 
is imitation to man) reaches beyond the limits of 

* Conceming the arfaof the Greeks, the most copious inaterialt 
are furnished by Pausanias throughout; and by the 34th and 35th 
books of Pliny. The best modem glides are Winckelman and Les- 
fting in German, and Cayhia iuf Frendi. Many important errors of 
Winckelman are detected by the kvwA pfO&Mor Heyne, in hi3 AAtv 
quarishe AbhandUmgen. 
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CHAP, profane history ; and to dispute who were their in- 
^^ ventors, is only to examine what nation is the most 
ancient. In this respect, the Egyptians and Phoe- 
nicians merit, doubtless, the pre-eminence. From 
the earliest ages of Heathen antiquity, both these 
nations seem to have cultivated the arts of des%Q. 
In the remotest periods of their history, the Egyp- 
tians engraved on precious stones, and strove, to 
render their public transactions immortal, by re- 
cording them in hieroglyphics^ on the hardest 
bazaltes ; nor can we sufficiently admire the per- 
fection to which the patience of that laborious peo^r 
pie had carried the mechanical part of sculpture, 
before the Persian conquest, and the reign of Cam- 
byses. But beauty, the essence and the end of art, 
was never studied by the natives of either Phoeni- 
cia or Egypt, who faithfully copied their national 
features, without attempting to improve them; 
Until the traces of Grecian conquest and coloniza- 
tion appeared in the medals of the Ptolemies, par- 
ticularly those with the head of Jupiter Ammon« 
superiori. AUowance, doubtless, roust be made for the 
Grelfafn pi'€ijudices of national vanity, when Euripides, 
UioK arts. Aristotle, and Epicurus, endeavour to persuade us, 
that the clear skies, and happy temperature of 
Greece, engendered a peculiar aptitude for arts, 
letters, and philosophy. The testimopy , however, 
of modem travellers confirms the evidence of an- 
tiquity, that the shores and islands of the A.rchipe- 
lago produce more elegant and liberal forms, 
and features more animated and expressive, with 
fewer individual imperfections, and more of general 
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nature, than can be found in any other diTisioRS of c h a p. 
the world*. Yet whatever the Greeks owed to ^^- 
their skies and climate, they were probably not Ie»9 
indebted to theii* laborious education and active 
mode of life, and to the manly spirit of their religi- 
ous, civil, and military institutions. Long before 
the invasion of Xerxes, the Grecian sculpture was 
distinguishedby anair of majesty peeuliarto itself f; 
and the awful images of the gods, as yet rudely 
finished, displayed a grandeur and sublimity of ex- 
pression, that delighted and astonished the best 
judges, in the most refined ages of artj. 

This singularity might be expected from the de-cau»etof 
iicription already given of the religion and manners tiwUtf/^' 
of Greece, and from the inimitable excellence of its 
poet-musicians and poets. The divinities of Greece 
being imagined of the human form, though incompa* 
rably more noble and perfect, artists would naturalljr 
begin at a very early period||, to exalt and generalise 
their conceptions. The bold enthusiasm of poetry 
served to elevate and support their flight, and the 
native country of Homer Was the first scene of 
their success, the happy climate of Ionia render^ 
ing frequent and natural, in thai delightful region^ 

* BeloB. ebservat. 1. ii. 34. 

t Pausan. Corinth. 1. ii. 34. t Plato k Aristot. pdttisu: 

II We omit the fabulous account of Dodahis the Atkeniaii, who it taid 
to hare flottrifthedlAtbe time of Hercules and Theseus, and ibrtf yean 
before the Trojan war. It has been already proved that, during ih6 
heroic ages, the Greeks paid no adoration to statues. Athenian writeri* 
who lived a thousand years after that period, migfht easily confound the 
supposed wor)» of the ancient Bedalus with those of Dedalus of Sicyoo* 
especially since the error was extremely flatterins^ to their natiomd 
Timity. 

Vol. ii. 88 
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c B A r. those beauiifiil and loyely fonns which wte elm^ 
^^' wher^ merely ideal, while other circumstaoces con- 
curred to accelerate the progress of invention and 
genius in that highly-favoured country. 
amoHff the '** ^^ eighth century before the Christian aera, 
^^1^ the Asiatic colonies, as we al ready had occasion to 
explain, far surpassed their mother country in spleu^ 
d^ur and prosperity. For this pre-eminence, they 
were indebted to the superior fertility of their soil* 
the number and conrenience of their harbours^ 
the advantages of their situation and climate, the 
vicinity of the most wealthy and refined nations iq 
Asia ; above all, to their persevering diligence and 
ingenuity, by which they not only improved and 
ennobled the arts derived from the J^ydians an^ 
Phrygians, but invented others long peculiar to 
tbeoiselves, particularly painting, sculpture in mar- 
ble, together with the Doric and Ionic orders of 
architecture. 
In the seventh century before Christ, the mag- 
municatednificent presents which the far-famed oracle of 
ventkmsto Apollo rcceivedfrom the superstition or vanity i^f 
Europe- ^1^ Lydian kings, were the productions, not of 
Egyptian or Phoenician, but of Ionian artists ; and, 
during both that and the following century, the 
lonj^ns diffused the elegant inventions of their 
eountry through the dominions of their ancestors 
in Europe. Alarnjed by the inroads of the Cim- 
merians, and disturbed by the continual hostility of 
Lydia, many Eastern artists sought refuge in the 
Ciommerciai cities of JEgina, Sicyon, and Corinth, 
where the peaceful spirit of the inhabitants, com- 
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fJdralively wealthy and luxtiriotrs, afforded tliase on «p. 
Ingenious strangers both encour;ngenneiit and se- ^J 



cunty. 

The Asiatic fugitives, hoWevef, did ftot confine Btthycics, 
themselves to those secondary republics, -"^thy^il^iw"*" 
cles, a native of Ionian Magnesia, a pfljfte early ce- 
lebrated for paintlflg*, fixed his abode in Sparta, 
the most considerable Comnlunlty in Greece. By 
order of the magistrates of that illustrious republftr, 
he made the throne of Artiydaean Apollo, the statue 
of Diana Leucophryn^, the figures of the Graceisi 
and Horae, and all the other gifts and ornaments 
inclosed within the consecnrted ground surround*- 
Ing the temple of Amyclae. The statue of Apollo, 
tliirty cubits high, seemed to be the work of aft 
ignorant sculptor, and probably was the pfodttc- 
tion of a far earlier age than that ofBathycles. 
But whoever considers the colossearti bslk of the 
principal figure, the base of which was formed into 
an altar containing the tomb of Hyacinth, must 
admire tbe proportional magnitude of his throne, The 
both sides of which were adorned with sculpturef. Am "dS^iv 
Among these ornaments, many subjects of history ^^^"^ 

* Plin. I. x^sr. I eaH it Ionian ^^a^nesia, to distinguish it from otlvtfr 
fAtubti of the same name. Tid. Plin. e^t. SeroUn. torn. t. p^r 167* fe 
torn. iii. p. 136. 159. & 255. 

f Winkleman, vAno scarcely fnenticms the throne of AAi^xlaean Apoifd^ 
thooghund&uhtedlf the greatest aneiefnt monument in Gr«eee> confounds 
Bathyclei the Ma^^estan with a later artist of the same naqie, who madt 
the celjbbrated cup which the seven saj^es modestly sent one tp the other, 
as most worthy of such a present, and whtcfir was finally consecratei-to 
Itelphian Apollo. Diogenes Laertius, speaking on this subject, says^ 
>«dv»xtflt tn^LkfyuL^A J and that he was an Arcadian a[tpears also from nulr 
HI SoUm^ & Casanhonj ad Athfinatim, U xi. 4i 
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c s A p. <>r feblc are mentioned by Fausanias, wfaicbrbear 
^^^* not any known relation to Apollo or Hyacinth, t9 

'■^'^'^'^^Bathycles or the Spartans; but the top of the 
throne qontained a chorus of Magnesians, supposed 
to represent the artists who assisted in the execuUon 
of this stupendous work. The altar represented a 
celestial group ; Minerra, Venus, Diana, and sere^ 
ral other divinities, conveying Hyacinth to th« 
skies* Its sides were adorned with the combat of 
Tyndareusand £urytus ; the exploits of Castor and 
Pollux ; and the extraordinary scene between Me- 
nelaus and the Egyptian Proteus, as described in 
^e Odyssey"^. Nor was this the only subject co- 
pied from the divine bard. It was easy to di^ifr- 
^uipib his ^vourite Demodocus singing among a 
cboru3 of Phseatians ; a circumstance c(mfinning 
our observations in a former part of this work, 
tbfit the pouns of Homer were generally known 
in Sparta Ipng before they Jb^ad been collected by 
the Athenian tyrant Pisi^tratus. 

Dq^tras I^early six centuries before the Christian sera, 

SfiUns. the Cretans, Dipenus and SciUus, adorned many 
Grecian cities in Europe as well as in Asia ; a|^ 
about fifty years afterwards, the Chians, Bupalus 
and Anthermus, diffused over Greece those pre- 
cious works in Parian marble, which were highly 
admired in the age of Augustusf* About the 
same time, Polydorus of Samos, who seems to 
have been much employed by Crcesus, the last 
kiug, of ^Lydia, made the famous ring for the 

• Pftusan. taitcon. p. 196, 8; seqq. 
t Vid fliQ. 1. xssL?i. $ 4. 
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SamiaQ tyrant Poly crates, which is estolled by c h a p» 
Pliny=^ as a master-piece of art ^^^J^u 

The productions of those Eastern artists were Their 
imit&ted with successful emulation by their disci- kl?itated 
pies in ancient Greece, and likewise by the Grecian l?a?y?tSd 
colonies in Italy and Sicily ; as sufficiently appears ^**^^y- 
from the medals of these last-mentioned countries. 
These more durable monuments, bowerer, can af- 
ford but an imperfect idea of the innumerable 
statues which were formed of tuf or gravel stohe,t 
and of various kinds of wood. The most esteemed 
were made of ivory* which, like the teeth of other 
animals, calcines under ground; an unfortunate 
circumstance for tlie arts, since, before the invadon 
of Xerxefii, Greece could boast an hundred ivory 
statues of the gods, all of a colossean magnitude, 
and many of tliem covered with gold]:. The white 
marbles of Faros, together with those of Cyprus ' 
and ^gina, furnished the chief materials for sculp- 
ture, before the Athenians opened the hard spark- 
ling veins of mount Pentelicus. Ebony, cypress, 
and other kinds of wood, were gradually brought 
into use, in consequence of the more general dif- 
fusion of the art, which was destined not only to 
represent gods and heroes, but to comnaemorate 
tbe useful merit of illustrious citizens^. At the 
four sacred festivals common to the Grecian 
name, the victors in the gymnastic exercises, as 
well 9^ in the musical and poetical entertainments, 
Wfjre ftequently distinguished by the honour of a 

• L. xKEvil $4. t Plui. in Vit. Andoc. 

# Pausaniflk S Lucian. liiui£in. 
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c H A f. statuei* The scenes of those admired solemnities;^ 
^*^- thus became the principal repositories of sculp^ 
ture ; and the cities of Delphi and Olympia, in par-^ 
ticular, long surpassed the rest of Greece in the 
number and value of their statues, as well as in 
the splendour and magnificence of all their othei" 
ornaments** 
The Atiic- But the time approached when these cities them^ 
]^s thcfr selves were to be eclqysed by the lustre of Athens, 
masterg. ^jji^^jj^ j^ tj,e course of forty years, became the 
seat not only of opulence, power, and politics, but 
of literature, philosophy, and the fine slils, arid 
thenceforth continued to be deemed the sovereigft 
of Greece, rather than the caipital of the narrow 
and unfruitful territory of Atticat. During that 
memorable period, ther Athenians, whose circurap- 
atanees had hitherto proved little favoura'ble to tbfe 
progress of taste and elegance, acquired unriVallefd 
power and reiK>wn. Having defeated and disgfa^ 
ced the arms, they plundered the wealth of Persia. 
Their valour gave them possession of those mari- 
time provinces of Lower Asia, which were justly 
regarded as the cradle of the arts. Their magna- 
Tiimity add firmness commanded respect abroad, 
and ensured pre-«minence in Greece ; while, by a 
rare felicity, their republic, amidst this uninterrupt- 
ed flow of external prosperity, produced men qua- 
lified to improve the gifts of valour or fortune t«^ 
the solid and permanent glory of their country. 
At^'iAn It is difficult to determine whether the discard- 
*^^*^*' ing encouragement of Pericles was Riore useful iv 



* FausKnfltt riiocic. and filiac» 
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animating the industry of Plridias, or the genius chap. 
of Phidias in seconding the views of his illustrious ^JJ^ 
protector. Their congenial minds seemed as hap- 
pily formed for each other, as both were admirably 
adapted to the flourishing circumstances of their 
country. In the language of Plutarch*, this great 
minister, whose virtues gradually rendered him the 
master of the republic, found Athens well furnished 
with marble, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress, 
together with all the other materials fitted to adorn 
a city, which, having raised to the glory of empire, 
be wished fartherto immortalise astbe modelof ele- 
gance. According to the popular principles which ^^« 
he professed, he deemed it the duty of a statesman j«yj^ 
to provide not merely for the army, the navy, the 
judges, and others immediately employed in the 
public service : the great body of the people he 
regarded as the constant and most important object 
of his ministerial care. The immense revienues of 
the state, which had hitherto been chiefly squan- 
dered in shows and festivals, in gaudy ostentation 
^nd perishing luxury, he directed to objects more 
BQlid and durable, which, while they embellished 
Ibe city, might exercise the industry and display 
ihe talents of the citizens. Guided by such motives 
be boldly opened the treasury, and expended about 
four thousand talents ; a sum which then might 
command as much labour as six or seven millions 
sterling in the present age. By this liberal encou- 
ragement, he anunated every art, excited every 



• riu*. in Pcricle. 
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en At. hnrtdy enlivened every exertion, And called forAi 
^^' into the public service the whole dexterity, skill, 
and genius of his countrymen; while the motives 
of gain or glory which be proposed, allured from 
all quarters the most ingenious strangers, who rea- 
dily transported their talents to Athens, as to tbe 
best market, and most conspicuous theatre, 
sobiime But it was the peculiar felicity of Pericles, to 
Jlrt,* ^ fittd Athens provided not only with all the mate- 
rials of art, but with artists capable of employing . 
them to the best advantage. In the inaccurate, but 
often expressive, language of Pliny, sculpture and 
painting then first arose, under the plastic hands of 
Phidias and his brother Panaenus. Both ails, how- 
ever, are known to have existed at an earlier date ; 
but in tbe age of Pericles, they first assumed their 
proper elevation and due honours. The inventive 
genius of man tried a new and nobler flight. The 
superiority of Phidias and his contemporaries ob- 
scured, and almost obliterated, the memory of their 
{iredecesBors, and produced that sublime style of 
art, which, baving flourished about an hundred and 
fifty years, decayed with the glory of Greece, and 
disappeared soon after the reign of Alexander, 
compared It appears from the gems and medals, and the 
^soeding few remains in marble, preceding the age of Pe- 
^' rictes, that the mechanical part of engraving and 

^Ipture had already attained a high degree of 
perfection. In many of those works, the minutest 
omamentft are finished with care, the muscles are 
boldly pronounced, the outline is faithful : but the 
design has more hardness than energy, the attitudes 
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are too constrained to be graceful, and the strength c ii a r. 
of the expression distorts, and for the raost part de- ^^^' 
stroys, beauty. The sculptors Phidias, Polycletus, 
Scopas, Alcamenes, and Myron, together witli the 
contemporary painters, Pansenus, Zeuxis, and Par- 
rhasius, softened the asperities of their predeces- 
sors*, rendered their contours more flowing and 
more natural, and byemploying greater address to 
conceal the mechanismof their art, displayed supe-* 
rior skill to the judgment and afforded higher de-- 
light to the fancy, in proportion as less care and la* 
hour appeared visiWe.to the eye. In the works of 
these admired artists, the expression was skilfully 
diffused through every part, without disturbing the 
harmony of the whole. Pain and sorrow were 
rather concentrated in the soul than displayed on 
the countenance ; and even the more turbulent 
passions of indignation, anger, and resentment, 
were so tempered and ennobled, that the indications 
of thembecame consistent with attractive grace and 
sublime beauty. But the triumph of art con- 
sisted in representing and recommending the social 
affections ; for setting aside the unwarranted asser- 
tipiis of Pliny, in his pretended epochs of painting, 
it appears from much higher authority, that as early 
a%the age of Socrates, painters had discerned and. 
attainedthat admired excellencek>f style, which has 
been called in modern times the manner of Raphael; 
and had learned to express, by the outward air^ 
attitudes, and features, whatever (in the words of 

* Plut. In Pericl. & Quintilian, L xli. c. ac. p. 59U 

Vot. II. 89 
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A p.Xenoplion*) i» most engaging, affectionate, sweet* 
^y, '^ attractive, and amiable, in the inward sentiments 
■ and character. Of these Grecian paintii^s, indeed, 
wUicb were chiefly on wood, and other perishing 
materials, no vestige remains ; but the statuary of 
that celebrated age, while it displays its own excel- 
lence, is sufficient to redeem from oblivion (as far 
at least as invention, expression, and ideal beauty, 
are concerned) the obliterated charms of the sister 
art. 
Theworks In statuary, the superior merit of Phidias was 
^^i^'jjj*^***' acknowledged by tlie unanimous admiration of io- 
ixxxui.4. dependent and rival communities. Intrusted by 
' Pericles with the superintendence of the public 
works, his own hands added to them their last and 
most valuable ornaments. Before he was called to 
this honourable employment, his statues had 
adorned the most celebrated temples of Greece. 
His Olympian Jupiter we had already occasion to 
describe. In the awful temple of Delphi, strangers 
admired his bronze statues of Apollo and Diana* 
He likewise made for the Delphians a group of 
twelve Grecian heroes, surrounding a figure of 
brass, that represented the Trojan horse. Hig ad* 
mired statue of the goddess Nemesis,or Vengeance^ 
was formed from a blQck of marble, which the vain 
confidence of the Persians transported to Marathon 
for a trophy of victory, but which their disgraceful 
an<^ precipitate flight left for a niooufiient of their 
cowardice on the Marathoniansborei. The grateful 

* See the coiiveri»tion of Socrates wiih the ptinter Fwrhasios, is 
]ienorab.LiiL 
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piety of Greece adored his Tehus Urania, and Par-c hap. 
thenopean Apollo. HisthreeMinervaswererespec- ^- 
tively niade for the Pallenians, Plataeans, and Lera- 
Dians ; and all three were presented by those tribu- 
tary states to their Athenian protectors and sorer* 
eigns. These inimitable works silenced the voice of 
envy. The most distinguished artists of Greece ; 
sculptors painters, and architects, were ambitious to 
receive the directions, and to second the labours, of 
Phidias, which were uninterruptedly employed dur^ a. c. 416;^ 
ing fifteen years, in the enifoellisbment of his native * * 
city. 

Burin? that short period he completed the Ode- 'The ode, 
um, or theatre of music ; the Parthenon, or templejdienon» 
of Minerva; the Propylsea, or vestibule, and porti-^iit«r*" 
cos belonging to the citadel, together with the 
sculptured and picturesque ottiaments of these atidi - 
other immortal Works ; ^hich, wlien new (as Plu- 
tarch finely observes), expressed the mellowed 
beauties of time and maturity; and when old, still 
preserved the fresh charms and alluring graces of 
novelty. The Parthenon, which still remains, at- 
tests the justice of this panegyric. It is two hun- 
dred, and seventeen feet nine inches long, cora-^ 
pos^ of beautiful white marble, and acknowledged 
by modern travellers'*" to be the noblest piece of 
antiquity existing in the world. It appears at first 
sight extraordinary, that the expense of two thou** 
sand talents should have been bestowed on the Pro- 
pyiaeat. But we must consider, that this ex«* 



• Sir George Wheeler's Travels, &c. 
t Plutarch, in Pericle^ & Ocmoeth. p. 71. 
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^- M^^- tenriverifinie^oiniH'eiieiKledtfaetempteirfMittei^^ 
wvw the treasury and other public edifireg. 
J2J^»^^ The Poecile, or dirersified portico, which was 
poiygno-' paintad by PansenuS) the brother of Phidias, assisted 
Micon. by Polygnotus and Micon, must have been a work 
of great time and expense. Its front and ceilings 
were of marble, like those of all ihe otbet por-* 
ticos leading to the citadeli which still remained in 
the time of Pausanias, and were regarded, both on 
account c^ the workmanship and materials, as su- 
perior to any thing extant. In the Poecile, those ' 
great painters, whose merit Pliny* forgets in his 
inaccurate epochs of art, had represented the most 
illustrious events of Grecian history ; the victory oT 
Theseus over the Amazons, the sacking of Troy, * 
andparticularly the recent exploits against the Per- 
sians. In the tmttle of Marathon, the Atbenkn and 
Platsean heroes were drawn from the life, or more 
probably from the innumerable statues which pre* 
served the faithful lineaments of such admired pa^ 
tliots. The wfaoleextent of the A cropolis, above six 
miles in dr$umference, was so diversified by works 
of painting and statuary, that it is described as etx- 
hifaitingone continued scene of elegance andbeauty. 
Tbeiii* But all these ornaments were surpassed by one * 
ti^A^. production of Phidias, whic^ probably was the last 
po^* of that great master. His admired statue of Ml- 
oerva, the erecting of whkh served to consecrate 
the Parthenon, was composed of gold and ivory^ 
ftweiity«8ia cubits high, being of infertixr dimensi«Hia. 

* Be pliccB tbe first fpoch^f great painters in the 9Mk(]ifw^*A^iX, 
4t0. 
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crest of which was seen from the promontory of ^^- - 

Smnum'^, at twenty^five miles distance. Parrha- 

sius bad painted the ornaments of the latterf; 

Phidias himself adorned every part of the former; 

and the compliment which, in his favourite work» 

he: took an opportunity of paying to the merit of 

Pericles, occasioned (as we shall have occasion to 

explain];) his own baniiAment, a disgrace which 

he, seems not to have long survived. Cicero, Plu*^* 

tarch, Pliny, and Pausanias, had seen and admired 

this invaluable monument of piety, as well as ge* 

nilis, since the Minerva of Phidias increased ibe . 

devotion of Athens towards her protecting divinity. 

Itbel<mged only to those who had seen and studied^ 

to describe such master-pieces of art ; and as they 

eiwt oo more, ii will better suit Uie design of thi^ 

history to confine ourselves to such works as we 

ourselves have seen, and which are generally ac- 

knowle<%ed to bear the impression of theSocratic 

age, when philosophy gave law to painting and 

seul^ture^ as well m to poetry and eloquence. 

Were it allowed to make the melancholy suppo* chwcter- 
sition, that all the monuments of Grecianliterafture >»t>c ex. 
had perished in the general wreck of their nation Grecian ^ - 
avdtiberty, and that posterity could collect nothing *^ 
farlher concerning this cetebrated people, but what 
appeared from the Apollo Belvidere, the groupes • 
of the Laocoon and Niobe, and other statues,.' 
gems, or medals^ now scattered over Italy and 

* Ptomiiaft Attic f Idem, ibid. ' ^ 

i^ Pltttwxh III Ferlc. & Thuqrdid. Lit. 
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CHAP. Etirape, vHbai b]>imon would ifaabkind itxm of ib^ 
^^J;^ genius and character of the Greeks ? would it dor- 
respond with the impressions made by their .poJBts, 
orators^ and biitorians ? which impression urould 
be most favourable ? and what would be the precise i 
difierenee' between them ? The solution of these 
^[uestions will tiirow much light on the present 
subject. 
circuin- ^^^ ^^^ observation that occurs on the most 
J5J^^^?^^ superficial, and that is strongly confirmed by a 
af>f«d ittore attentive survey of the ancient marbles is, 
try and that their authors perfectly understood proportion, 
eloquence, ^^^^^^y^ ^j^ i^^t of clothing without concealing^ 
the naked figure, and whatever contributes to the 
justness and truth of design. The exact knowledge 
of form is as necessary to the painter or statuary, 
whose business it is to represent boHes, as that of 
language to the poet or historian who undertakes 
to describe actions^ In thid particular, it would be 
unnecessary to institute a comparison between 
Grecian writers and Grecian artists, since they are 
both acknowledged as perfect in their req[>ective 
kinds,adthe condition of humanity renders possible. 
The ex. B"* when we advance a step farther, and con- 
pre^sion of gi^^r the exptession of passions, sentiments, and 
sentiments character, we find an extraordinary difierence^ or 
wcter,*Ii rather contrariety. Hdmer, Sophocles, andDe* 
of^eu^* mosthenes, are not only the most original, but the 
X^^^' most animated and most glowing of all writers. 
Every sentence isenergetic; all the parts are in mo- 
tion, the passions are described in their utmost fury 
and expressed by the boldest words and gesture/?. 
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To keep to the tragic poet, whose ait approaclifis^ " •^^• 
the nearest to painting and sculpture, the heroes, .^^-^^ 
and even the gods of Sophocles, frequently display 
the impetuosity of the most ungoTerned natures; 
and, what is still more extraordinary, sometinjes 
betray a momentary weakness, extremely incon- 
sistent with their general character. The rocks of 
Lemnos resound with the cries of Philoctetes; 
Oedipus yielding to despair, plucks out his eyes ; 
even Hercules, the model of fortitude, sinks under 
the impressions of pain or sorrow. 

Nothing can be more opposite to the conduct in>*»os«^ 
of Grecian artists. They likewise have represented and «tatu»- 
Philoctetes; but instead of effeminate tears and de-"^** 
grading lamentations, have ascribed to him the pa- 
tient concentrated wo of a suffering hero. The 
furious Ajax of Timomachus was painted, not in 
the moment when he destroyed the harmless sheep 
instead of the hostile Greeks, but after he had cooi- 
mitted this mad deed, and when his rage having 
subsided, he remained, like the sea after a stojnn, 
surrounded with the scattered fragments of mangled 
carcases, and reflecting with the silent anguish of 
despair on his useless and frantic brutality. The re- 
venge of Medea against her husband was not repre- 
sented, as in Euripides, butchering her innocent 
children, but while she was stiU wavering and irr^ 
solute* agitated between resentment and pity. Even 
Clytemnestra, whose unnatural, intrepid cruelty, 
poets and historians had so indignantly describe^ 
and arraigned, was not deemed a proper subject 
for the pencil, when embruing her hands in the 
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c H A ?• blood of Agamemnon. And although this may be 
s^^J^ referred to a rule of Aristotle, " that the charac«- 
ters of women should not be represented as too 
daring or too decisive ;** yet we shall find on ex* 
amination, that it results from principles of nature, 
whose authority is still more universal and more 
imperious. The consideration of the Apollo, Ni- 
obe and Laocoon, whose copies have been infi* 
nitely multiplied, and are familiarly known, will 
set Ihis matter in the clearest point of view. 
iiiostrated The ApoUo Belvidere is universally felt and ac- 
A^ib knowledged to be the sublimest figure that either 
Belvidere. gyji ^^^ execute, or imagination conceive. That 
favourite divinity, whom ancient poets seem pecu^ 
liarly fond of describing in the warmest colours*, 
is represented in the attitude of darting the fatal 
arrow against the serpent Pytho, or the giant Ti- 
tyus. Animated by the boldest conception of hea- 
venly powers, the artist has far outstepped the per- 
fections of humanity, and (if we may speak without 
iiteverence) made the corrupt put on incorrup- 
tion, and the mortal immortality. His stature is 
above tlie human, his attitude majestic ; the Ely- 
sian spring of youth softens the manly graces of his 
perison, and the bold structure of his limbs. Dis- 
dain sits on his lips, and indignation swells bis nos* 
trils ; but an unalterable serenity invests his fronts 
and the sublime elevation of his aspect aspires at 
deeds of renown still surpassmg the present object 
of his victory. 

• Honce, b. ill ode 4. rcr, 60. 
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Tbe irascible passions are not represfelited witfi 6 * a p. 
nwre dignity in the Apollo, than are those of fear, ^^^^^^^^^ 
terrol*, and consternation, in the Niob6. 'This by the 
group contained Niob6 and her husbatid Atophion, N^b^? 
with seven sona, and as many daughters. Their 
melancholy story, ivhich is too well known^ to bfe 
related here, required the deepest expression; and 
the genius of the artist has chosen the only mo- 
ment when this expression could be rendered con^ 
sistent with the highest beauty ; a beauty not Hal- 
tering the senses by images of pleasure, but tratisf- 
porting the fancy into regions of parity and rirfue. 
The excess and suddemkess of theif disaster occa^ 
sioned a degree of amazement and horror, which, 
iuspending the faculties, invoWed them in that 
silence and insensibility, which neither breaks out . 
into lamentable shrieks, nor distorts the counter 
nance, but which leares full play to the artist's skin 
in representing motioA wkhout disorder, or, in 
otil^ «rordi$) )n rendering expression gracefiil. 

Th^ La^coon may be regarded as the triuitajA«wiby 
iifGmckin sculpture ; since bodily pain, the grossest the 
and most utigovenDaible of all our passions, and that ^^^' 
pain united with angui^ and torture of mind, are 
yet expressed with such propriety and dignity, as 
dff<m} lessons of fortitude more mipressive than any 
taogfat in the schools of philosophy. The horrible 
tfkriek, which Y irgil^s Laocoonf enrits, is a proper 
cireWMdtattce for poetry, which speaks to the fancy 

* Ovid. Metamorph. L vL yer. 146, k leqq. 
t ifeneid. L iL ftr. 333. 

Vol. II. 9d 
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c H A p.by images and ideas borrowed from all the senses, 
^^* and l^as a thousand ways of ennobling its object ; 
but the expression of this shriek would have totally 
degraded the statue. It is softened, therefore, into 
a patient sigh, with eyes turned to heaven in search 
of relief. The intolerable agony of suffering na- 
ture ia represented in the Ipwer part, and particu- 
larly in the extremities, of the body ; but the 
manly breast struggles against calamity. The con- 
tention is still more plainly perceived in his fur- 
rowed forehead ; and his languishing paternal eye 
demands assistance, less for himself, than for his nu* 
serable children, who look up to him for help. 
Different If subjects of this affecting nature are expressed 
^^^ without appearing hideous, shocking, or disgustfiil* 
wun^ob- ^^ may well suppose that more temperate passbns 
j«ct«, M are represented with the greatest moderation and 
by poets dignity. The remark is justified by examining the 
^ P^*' remains 6r faithful copies of Grecian art ; and were 
we to deduce from these alone the character of the 
nation, it would seem at first sight, that the contem- 
poraries of Pericles must have been a very superior 
people in point of fortitude, self-conmiand, and 
every branch of practical philosophy, to the Athe* 
nians who are described by poets and historians, 
foandedui But when we consider the matter more deeply, 
ent nature wc shall find that it is the business of history to .de- 
^^^J*" scribe men as they are ; of poetry and painting, to 
*^ repjreseni them as may afford most pleasure and in* 
Btniction to the reader or spectator. The aim of 
these imitative arts is the same, but they differ 
widely in the mode^ the object, and extent^ of tl|eir 
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imftation. The poet who describes actions in time, c h a f 
nrny carry the reader through all the gradations of ^^* 
passion ; and in exhibiting its most furious excess 
bis genius is most powerfully displayed. But the 
painter or statuary, who represents bodies in space, 
is confined to one moment, and must choose that 
which leaves the freest play to the imagination. 
This can seldom be the highest pitch of passion, 
which leaves nothing beyond it; and in contem* 
plating which, the sympathy of the spectator, after 
his first surprise subsides, can only descend into 
indifference. £very violent situation, moreover, 
is perceived not to be durable ; and all extreme 
perturbation is inconsistent with beauty, without 
which no visible object can long continue either 
powerfully attractive or highly pleasing*. 

* This sul:|iect is admirably treftted in Ltssing's Uu)coon« in which he 
traces the bounds of painting and poetry ; a work which^ it is much to he 
lej^retted, that able erhic did not ftiislk 
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CHAP- XV. 

Causes of the Pdopannesian War — JRupiure bitmum 
Corinth and its Colony Cor€jfra.-^8ea Fight---^ 
Insolence and Cruelty of the CQrcyream.--^lh^ 
provoke the Resentment i^ the Pdoponmesiwurr^ 
Obtain the Protection of Athens — Are drfeatedby 
the Corinthians — Who dread the resentment ^f 
Athens.-^Their Scheme for rendering it impopsnL 
— Description of the Macedonian CoMt--^lt re^ 
volts from Athens. — Sifge of Potidmi^^^mtf^ 
Confederacy against Athens. — PekponnesianJ^^ 
bassy.^Its Demands firmly answered by Perukes. 
---His Speech to the Athemans.-^'The Thebans smr- 
prise Plaicea.— Preparations for war qn both 
Sides.— Invasion of Attica. — Operations ^f ih^ 
Athenian Fleet.— Plague in Athens.— Cedamitaus 
Situation of that Republic.—Magnamity qfPeri^ 
cles.— Firmness of his last Adviee.'^His Death 
and Character. 

c H A p. By the lustre of elegant arts, the magnificence of 
t^^^^ Pericles had displayed and ennobled the miMtary 
Ptericies glory of his country ; and the pre-eminence, of 
to At^ Athens seemed immoveably established on the 
^^M solid foundation of internal strength, adorned by 
the gk. external splendour. But this abundant measure 
publics, of prosperity satisfied neither the active ambition 
of the republic, nor the enterprising genius of 
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but had not yet foxtmlly aclipowledged, the full ^^* 
extent of the Athenian greatnesa, In order to e Jitort ''^'^^'^^^ 
this reluctant confessions than which nothing could 
more firmly secure to hioithe affectionate gratitude^ 
of bia fellowK^iti?;en9> Pei1«les dispatched ^mbaaea-* 
dara to the repuUica and cqlonies in Europe and \n 
Aflia^ requiring the prewnce pf their, deputies in 
Athenflf te concert measures for rebuUdipg tl^eir 
ruined temples, andf(H* performing the solemn tows 
and sacrifices promised with devout th^nl^fulness^ 
to the iminortal gods» wl)Q bad wond^l^ully pro- 
tentod the Grecian ara»» durii^ their )opg and 
dangeraus conflict with the Persian eInp^'ef This 
pro]^al» which tended to vendor Athens th^ co(i|- 
v^m centre of deliberation and of union^i waa 
readily accepted in such foreign parts ^s had alrea- 
dy fiufainitted to the authority of that republiQ^ But 
m neighbouring states^the ftmbassftdprs of Pericles 
weve reeeiTed coldly, and treated disrespectfully; 
in most a^mmblies of the Feloponnesiis they were 
he»rd with secret disgust, and the pride of the Spar- 
tan senate openly derided the insolence of their de- 
mands. When, at their return bome> they ex- 
plained the behaviour of the £ip9rtans, Pericles ei^ 
daiooed, |n his bold style of eloquence, that he 
^ beheld war advancing with wide and rapid steps 
from the Peloponnesus^/' 

3uoh was the preparation of materials which thointitKiuc. 
smallest spark inight tliraw into combustion. But^^*^^/ 

* rittt.jaPfttkk. 
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CHAP, before we relate the events which iounediatefy oc-* 
^^' casioned the memorable war of twenty-seven years, 
the Peio- it is impossible (if the calamities of our own tknes 
pomieaian y^^^^ taught US to compassionate the miserable) not 
tQ drop a tear over the continual disasters which 
so long and so cruelly afflicted the most valuable 
and enlightened portion of mankind, and whese 
immortal genius was destined to enlighten the re- 
motest ages of the world. When rude illkerate 
peasants are summoned to mutual hostility, and, 
unaffected by personal motives of interest or ho- 
nour, expend theiir strength ami blood to gratify the 
sordid ambition of their respective tyrants, we n^y 
lament the general stupidity and wretchedness of 
t^uman nature; but we cannot heartily sympathise 
#ith men who have so little sensibility, nor very 
deeply and feelingly regret, that those should suffer 
pain who seem both unwilling and unable to relish 
pleasure. Their heavy unmeaning aspect, their 
barbarous language, and more barbarous manners, 
together with their total indifference to the objects 
and pursuits which form the dignity and glory of 
man; these circumstances, interrupting the ordinary 
course of our sentiments, divert or repel the natu- 
ral current of sympathy. Their victories or defeate 
are contemplated without emotion, coldly related^ 
and carelessly read. But the war of Pelopon- 
nesus presents a diifferent spectacle. The ad- 
verse parties took arms, not to support the unjust 
{[« pretensions of a tyrant, whom they had reason to 

hate or to despise, but to vindicate their civil rights, 
and to maintain their political independence.^ The 
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meanest Grecian soldier knew the duties of the d* c h af 
tizen, the magistrate, and the general^. His life ^^' 
had been equally divided between the most agrees 
able amusements of leisure, ainl the most honour- 
able employments of activity. Trained to those 
exercises and accomplishments wliich give strength 
and agility to the limbs, beauty to the shape, and 
grace to the motions, the dignity of bis external 
appearance announeed the liberal greatness of fats 
mind ; and his language, the most harmonious and 
expressive ever spoken by man, comprehended all 
that variety of conception, and all those shades of 
sentiment, that characterise the most exalted per- . 
fectioa of human manners. [ ' , • 

Ennobled by such actors, the scen^ itself wti$ Magni- 
highly important, involving not only the states of [J^p^^^ 
Greece, but the greatest of the neighbouring king- *"^ ®[^^ 
doms ; and, togethei^ with the extent of ^a fore^n 
war, exhibited the intenseness of donoestic sedition. 
As it exceeded the ordinary duration of human 
power or resentment, it was accompanied with un- 
usual circumstances of terror, which, to the pious 
credulity of an unfortunate age, naturally announc-^ 
ed the wrath of heaven, justly provoked by human 
cruelty. While pestilence and famine multiplied 
t]be actual sufferings, eclipses and earthquakes in- 
creased' the consternation and horror of that la* 

• Such is the testimony uniformly given of them in the panegyric of 
Athens, by Isocrates, and confirmed by the more impartial authority of 
Xenophon, in the expedition of Cyrus. Their exploits in that wonderful 
enterprise justify the highest praise ; and yet the national character had 
r&ther degenerated than improTcd, in the long interval between the periods 
A&udcd to. 
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c tt A p; menteble pei4od*. Sereral warlike communities. 
^^' Were expelled fh>m their hereditary f>ossesaom; 
^"'^^^"^ others were ttot only driven frota Greece, but ut- 
terly extirpated from the earth ; soiiie fell a prey 
to party rage, others to the vengeance of foreign 
enemies ; some vrere slowly exhausted by the con- 
tagion of a malignant atmosphere, others over- 
whelmed at once by sudden violence; while the 
combined weight of calamity assailed the power of 
Athens, and precipitated the downfal of that re- 
public from the pride of flowing prosperity, to the 
lowest ebb of dejection and misery f. 
Rupture The general, but latent hostility of the Greeks, 
c^rTntlT ^f which we have already explained the cause, was 
«nditoco-fi|.gtealled into action by a rupture between the 
cTra. ^' ancient republic of Corinth, and its flourishing co- 
?^y,'% lony Corcyra. The haughty disdain of Gdrcyra, 
A. c.439. ^|g^^ ^iti^ tijg pri^e of wealth and naval greatness, 
had long denied and scorned those marks of defer- 



• Thucydid. 1. i. p. 16, & seq^. 

f For the Peloponnesian war we have not, indeed, a full stream of 
hbiory, but a reguhr series ai anfmds in ThucydMes nAd Xenophoti ; 
^kttlhor^ of whom eaoli miglit siy, 

Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui : > ■ 

MmynaMlMi eireotastaAees siay Uke^se be kamed frmh tbe iS^et^ 
oratorsy the writings of Plato and Aristbtle, the comedies of Aristophanes, 
the twelfth and two following books of Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch's 
Lives of FerieleS) Nicias» Alcibiades, Lys&nder, and Agesilaus. It is 
remarkable* that the heavy compiler, as well as the lively biographer, 
have both followed the long lost works of Ephorus and Theopompus, in 
preference to those of Thucydides and XenophoD} a circumstance which 
strongly marks their want of judgmentj but whl^ fenders their infiir- 
Vtttion more interesting to posterity. 
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ence and respect which the uniform practice of c hap. 
Greece exacted from colonies towards Uieir mother- ^^* 
country. At the Olympic and other solemn festl- 
irals, they yielded not the place of honour to the 
Corinthians ; they appointed not a Corinthian high- 
priest to preside over their religion; and when they 
estaUisbed new settlements on distant coasts^ they 
requested not, as usual with the Greeks, the auspi- 
cious guidance of a Corinthian conductor"^. 

While the ancient metropolis, incensed by those Tb«Co. 
instances of contempt, longed for an opportunity protect 
to revenge them, the citizens of Epidamnus, the nfsf^™' 
roost considerable sea-^pbrt on the coast of the Ha- 
driatic, craved assistance at Corinth against the 
barbarous incursions of the Taulantii, an lUyrian 
tribe, who having united with a powerful band of 
Spidamnian exiles, greatly infested that territory, 
and threatened to storm the city. As Epidamaus 
was a colony of Corcyra, its distressed inhabitante 
bad first sought (Hrotection there ; but, although 
their petition was preferred with respectful defer^ 
ence, and urged with the most afiecting demonstrap 
tions of abasement and calamity, by ambassadors 
who long remained under the melancholy garb of 
supplicants in the temple of Corcyrean Juno, the 
proud insensibility of these intractable islanders 
shewed not the smallest inclination to relieve them; 
partly restrained, it is probable, by the secret prac- 
tices of the £pidamni«i exiles, consisting of some 

* Schol. in Thuycid. ad locum. He mentions the other circumstances 
which I ha.ve melted into the text, and which will afterwards be cott- 
Srmed by more daasic authority. 

Vou U. 91 
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c H AF. of the principal and richest families of Ihat xnilt^ 
^^- time repuhlic. The Corinthians readily embraced 
the cause of a people abandoned by their natural 
prolectors, and their own inveterate enemies ; and 
immediately supplied Epidamnus with a consideiv 
able body of troops, less with a view to defend its 
walls against the assaults of the Taulantii, than in 
order itTecoverably to detach andalienate its inha- 
bitants from the interests of Gorcyra. 
▲f« de- The indignation of the Corcyreans was inflamed 
^^ihe ™^^ ^^^y when they understood that those whom 
Corcyrc- they had long aflected to consider as aliens and as 
oiympw rivals, had interfered in the affairs of their co- 
A.c^435. lony. -They instantly launched a fleet of forty sail, 
proceeded in hostile array to the harbour of Ep^ 
datnums, summoned the inhabitants to re*admit 
ttie^ exiles, and to expel the foreign troops. With 
sueh unconditional and arbitrary demands, the 
weakest and most pusillanimous garrison could 
acarcely be supposed to comply. The Epidam- 
nians rejected them with scorn ; in consequence of 
vrhich their city was invested and attacked witii 
vigour, by land and sea. The Corinthians were 
now doubly solicitous, both to defend the place, 
and to protect the troops already thrown into it, 
consisting partly of their Leucadian and Ambracian 
aUies, but chiefly of Corinthian citizens. A pro- 
ckmation, first published at Corinth, was Industrie 
., ously disseminated through Greece, invith^ all 
who were unhappy at home, or who courted glory 
abroad, to undertake an expedition to Epidamnus, 
wiUi assurance of enjoying the immunities and ho* 
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IIM1I9 ^ a reptttUic wboie safety they had tcihOHa^ 
tur0d to defmd. Maoy exiles and military adven* ^^* 



tiima» at all tiiiiea profusely scattered over Greece, 
ebeyed the welcome aummoas* Public asslstancef 
likewise, was obtained, not only from Thebes ami 
Megara, but from several states.of the Peloponne^ 
SUB* In this manner the Corinthians were speedUy: 
eaajbied to fit out an armaitieiA of seventy-Ave sail; 
which, directing its course towards Epidanrnus, an? 
dhored in the Ambracian ^Iph, neat the friendly 
harbour of Actitim, where, in a future age, Au^ 
guslos^ apd Antt>ny decided the empire of the Rtf^ 
man world. Near this celebrated scene of action, 
the iippetuous Corcyreans hastened to n^eet the 
enemy. Forty ships were employed in ifae siege 
of Epidaomus. Twice that number sailed towards 
Um9 Ambracian gulph. The. hostile armamenta 
fought with equal animosity ; but the Corcyreana 
fieu* surpassed in bravery and skill. Fifteen Corin-r 
thii^ Tesselfi were destroyed ; the test eacapedt in. 
disorder, and the decisive battle was si^on fcrflowed 
by: the surrender of Epidamnus. By a clemency Epidmu 
Utile expected from the victors, the ancient inha^^^^/;^ 
bitantsofthe place were allowed their lives and^®<^* 
liberties ; but the Corinthians were made prisonere 
of war, and their allies condemned to death. 

The Corcyreans thanked their gods, and erected.Tbeir iu* 
a conspicuous trophy of victory on the promon*-^^^. 
tqry Leuchnne, whose lofty rklges overlooked tbe^^^j^ 
distant pcene of the engagement. Durii^Jtbe two 
foUowii^ years, they reigned undisturbed masters 
of the neighbouring seas ; and through ajpriocipl^ 
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CHAP, of (bar, or pet^aps a fafiHt^iinNiiit of tmfmet 'Um^ 

^^^^^^^ wards their anctoirt metmpoUd, pt^Tented tbem 

from inlradfaig tbe territory of Cdf^^,tli^y 4«t6r^ 

mined to make the confederates of that repiA^ 

fcel tbe foil weij^t of their vetigeafice. For this 

purpose, they ravaged the coast of Apotlonia; 

plundered tbe city Ambracia ; almost desolated 

the peuinsala, now the istend of Leucas ; and em* 

bcddened by success, Tentuvedto land in tlieBelo* 

ponnesus, and set fire to (he harbour of CyHene, 

because, in tbe late sea-fight, tbe £lfans, t6 whom 

that place belonged, bad supplied CoriiMh wSOi a 

fewgallies*. 

vfatch pfo. Tbe southern states of Ctreece, highly proroled 

i^p^ by this outrage to it^ peaceable Elians, whoMs i^- 



Ugiotts cbaineter had kmg commanded generalre- 

specty W6K stiH farther incensed through the ae« 

tiv« resentment of the Gorinthkins, who, e<ta- 

perated at tbe disgrace of being vanquished by one 

^ of their own colonies, had, ever since their defeat, 

bent tbeirwhole attention, and employed tbe great- 

est part even of their private fortunes, to hire mer- 

eenariesy to gnhi allies, and especially to equip a 

tew ieet^ that they migfat be enabled to chafitise 

the impious audacity (as they called it) of their re- 

bdliouschildrejit* 

Xh» Con. The magistrates of Corcyra saw and dreaded the 

22[^^.tempeittfaBt threatmied to burst oh them, and 

I^U^ whUb tbe uMesisted stvength of their island was 

bMMd^ totally unble to repel. I%ey had ndt taken pait 
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k the Ialeiwii» ; iimrjr faod not acceded to ^ bsl c « a ir. 
treaty of peaee; they couU aot summoit the aid J^^ 
of a.iii^e coafidderate. In (his diffioiitty iliey seat 
anobassadors to Athens, well knowbg the secret 
anhiMmty between that Kpublic and the enemies by 
whom their own safety was endangered. Tbe Co- 
riothiana likewise sent ambassadors to defeat their 
purpose. Bothwereattowedabearinginthe Athe- 
wan assembly ; butfirsttheCorcyreans, who,ina 
studied oration, acknowledged, << that having no speech of 
pref ious clakn of oserit to ui^ge, they eipected not mas. ^^' 
success in their negociationt unless an afiiance be^ 
tween Athens and Corcyra ctiould appear alike ad*- 
'^.Mtageons to those w1k> proposed and to those 
who acoeptad it. Of this the Athenians ifirould im-- 
mediately become sensible, if they rejected that 
the peofde of Peloponnesus being equally hostile 
io both (the open enemies of Corcyra, the secret 
and mece dangerous enemiei of Athens), their 
country nsust deriTO a TSMit accession of strength 
by receiving, without trouble or expense, a ridi 
and w^like iriand, whicb, uimssisted and alonCt 
hM defeated a numerous oonfederacy ; and whose 
iaT«l fone, aaj^cnMiting the fleet of Athens, would 
for etec reader that repisblic sovereign of Hie seas* 
If the CSorintiiians complained of the injustice of 
•rsoenriag their colony, let them remenibw, that 
esAonsas saie pneerved by woderation, and alien* 
a4ed by oi^nsapoA; 4b«t men settle in Icve^a 
^ parts to better their situation, not to subniit their 
liberties ; to continue the equals, not to beoooie the 
slaves of their less adventurous fellew^itizens. if 
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c p A F. they (pretended, that the demand of Corcyira wm 
^^- ioconsistent with the last general treaty of peaoe,; 

""^'^'^^^ let the words of ttiat treaty coafound thein^ which 
expressly declare every Grecian city, not previ- 
ously bound to follow the standard of Athens or of 
Sparta, at full liberty to accede to the alliance of 
either of those powers'*. But it became the dignity 
of Athens to expect honour and safety, not from 
thepuqctiliousobseryanoe of a slippery conTeniion, 
but frpin thje manly and prompt vigour of her com^ 
cils. It suited the renowned wisdom of a republic, 
which had ever anticipated her enemies, to pre^ 
yent the fleet of Corey ra from falling a prey to that 
confederacy^ with whose inreterate envy she her- 
self must be soon called to contend, and to merit 
the useful gratitude of an island possessing oth» 
valuable advantages, and umA conveniently situ* 
ate for intercepting the Sicilian and Italian sup« 
plies, which, in the af^roaching and inevitable 
war, would otherwise so powerfully assirt their 
Doric ancestors of Peloponn^us." 

i^p^^^ot The Corinthians indirectly, answered this dis- 

^^"*' course by inveighing with great bktemess, agaitnt 
the unexampled insolence and unnatural erueliy of 
Corcyra : <' That infamous island had hitherto de« 
elined connection with every Grecian state, that 
she might carry on her piratical depredations un- 
observed, and alone enjoy the spoil of the uiMraty 
mariners who approached her inbpspitable dioreb. 

4^M nrmf itnrpott «y ttfwamu oSm, The ^oitge/? justifiea the para- 
ghraseintheUxt 
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Rendered at once wealthy and wicked through this c h a p- 
inhuman practice, the Corcyreansbad divested them- ^^^ 
eelres of all piety and gratitude towards their mo- 
ther country, and embrued their parricidal hands 
in their parentis blood. Tbeiraudacity having pro- 
voked a late vengeance, which they were unable to 
elude or repel, they unseasonably sought protection 
from Athens, desiring those who were not accom- 
plices of their injustice to participate their danger, 
and deluding them through the vain terror of con- 
tingences into certain and immediate evil; for 
such must every war be regarded, its event be- 
ing always doubtful, often fatal. The Corcy- 
reans vainly chicaned as to wards ; Athens, it was 
clear, must violate the sense and spirit of the last 
treaty of peace, if she assisted the enemies of any 
contracting power. These fierce islanders acknow- 
ledged themselves a colony of Corinth, but pre- 
tecided that settlements abroad owe nothing to 
those who etablii^hed them, to those whose foster* 
ing care reared their infancy, from whose blood 
they sprung, by whose arms they had been de- 
fended. We affirm, on the contrary (and appeal 
to you, Athenians ! who have planted so many co- 
lonies), that the mother country is entitled to that 
authority which the Corcyreans have long spurned, 
to that respect which their insolence now refuses 
and dkdains ; that it belongs to us, their metro^ 
polk to be their leaders in war, their magistrates 
in peace ; nor can you, Athenians ! oppose our just 
pretensions, and protect our rebelliouscolony, with- 
out setting an example most dangerous to your- 
selves/* 
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c H A p« These sensible obseirations made a deep iuipres- 
^^' sion on the moderate portion of the assembly : but 
TfaeAthe*the speech of the Corcyreans was more congenial 
toUito* *^ ^^^ ambitious views of the republic, and the dar- 
to»tyof ing spirit of Pericles. He wished, however, to 
with the avoid the dishonour of manifestly violating the 
lyi,. ^^' peace, and therefore advised his countrymen to con- 
clude with Corcyra, not a general or complete alli- 
ance, but only a treaty of defence, which, in case of 
invasion, obliged the two states reciprocally to as- 
sist each other, 
geoond This agreement was no sooner ratified than ten 
b^wMn Athenian ships reinforced the fleet of Corcyra, 
^ corm. stationed on the eastern coast of the island ; because 
corcyve* the Corinthians, with their numerous allies, air 
oiympi ready rendezvoused on the opposite shore of 
5^^;JEpirus. The hostile armaments met in line of 
battle, near the small islands Sibota, which seem 
anciently to have been separated from the conti- 
nent by the impetuosity of the deep and narrow 
sea between Epirus and Corcyra. The bold island- 
ers, with an hundred and ten sail, furiously attacked 
the superior fleet of the Corinthians, which was 
divided into three squadrons ; the Megareans and 
Ambracianson the right, the Elians and other 
allies in the centre, their own ships on the left, 
which composed the principal strength of their line* 
The narrowness of the strait, and the immense 
numbers of ships (far greater than had ever assem- 
bled in former battles between the Greeks), soon 
Tendered it impossible on either side, to display 
any superiority in sailing, or any address in ma«- 
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nceuvre. The action was irregular and tumultu-c h a t,. 
ous, and maintained with more firmness and vi- .^^^.J^^ 
gour than naval skill. The numerous troops, both 
heavy and light armed, who were placed on the 
decks, advanced, engaged, grappled, and fought 
with obstinate valour i while the ships, continuing 
motionless and inactive, made the sea-fight resemble 
a pitched battle. At length, twenty Corcyrean 
gallies, having broke the left wing of the enemy, 
and pursued them to the coast of Epirus, injudici- 
ously landed there to burn or plunder the Corin* 
thian camp. 

This unessential service too much weakened the The cor. 
smaller fleet, and rendered the inequality decisive. ^Soiid. ^ 
TbeCorcyreans were defeated with great slaughter^ 
their incensed adversaries disregardingplunder, and 
prisoners, and only thirsting for blood and revenge- 
In the blindness of their rage, they destroyed many 
of their fellow-citizens, who had been captured by 
the enemy in the beginning of the engagement. 
Nor was their loss of ships inconsiderable ; thirty 
were sunk, and the rest so much shattered, that 
when they endeavoured to pursue the feeble re- 
mains of the Corcyrean fleet which had lost seventy 
gallies, they were efieetiially prevented from exe- 
cuting this design by Uie small Athenian squadron^ 
which, according to its instructions from the repub^ 
lie, had taken no share in the battle, but, agreeably ^ 
to the recent treaty between Athens and Cor- 
cyra, opposed the total destruction of their allies^ 
first by hostile tiureats, at length by actual re^ 
sistance. 
Voj,. II, 92 
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The Gorintfaians having dragged up their wred, 
and recovered the bodies of their slain, refitted 

mAtb^^^ on the coast of Epirus, and hastened to Corcyra ; 

niansqua. Considerably ofi* which they beheld the enemy re* 
inforced, and drawn up in line of battle, io order 
to defend their coast They advanced, however, 
with intrepidity, till to their surprise and terror, 
they perceived an unknown fleet pressing towards 
them» This new appearance shook their reaolu* 
tion, and made them change their course. The 
Corcyreans, whose situation at first prevented 
them from seeing the advancing squadron, were 
astonished at the sudden retreat of tiie enemy ; but 
when they discovered its cause, their uncertainty 
and fears, increased by their late afflictii^ cala- 
mity, made them prefer the safest measure. 7^ 
also turned their prows ; and, while the Corinthians 
retired to Epirus, pressed in an opposite direction 
to Corcyra. There, to their inexpressible joy, not 
unmixed with shame, they were joined by ike im^ 
known fleet, consisting of twenty Athenian gallies; 
a reinforcemeni which enabled them, next morning, 
to brave the late victorious armament ofi'the coast 
of Sibota, a deserted harbour of Epirus, opposite 
to the small islands of the same name. 

TheCorin. The Corinthiaus, unwilling to contend with the 

thians re- • ^ . 

nonstrate uubtokcn vigour of their new opponents, dispatched 

^^. ^ a brigantine with the following remcNistrance : 

aS^^! " You act most unjusUy, men of Athens! in 

breaking the peace, and commencing unprovoked 

hostilities. On what pretence do you hinder the 

Corinthians from taking vengeance on an insolent 
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foe? If you are determiiiBd to permt ki wrong, chap. 
seize as who address you, and treat us as ene^ ^_-^ 
fmes." The words were scarcely ended when . 
the Gorcyreans exclasined, with a loud and unanl- 
iatmn voice, <<Seize and kiU them!" But the their an. 
Athemaiks amwered with nrnderation: ^^Men^^' 
of Corinth^ we neither hretk the peace, nor act 
w^ustly. We come to defend our allies of .Cor- 
42yra : sail unmoklsted by us to whartever friendly 
port you deem most convenient ; but if you pur- 
pose making a descent on Corcyra, or on any of 
the dependencies of that i^^and, we will exert our 
utmost power to frustrate your attempt^. 

This menace, which prevented immediate bosti* ^mh^s 
lity, did not deter the Corinthians from surprtsiiig, ^^^p^Iq^j. 
as they sailed homeward, the town of Anactorium, um,and 
on the Ambracian gulf, which, in the time of bar- nycorov- 
mony between the colony and puent state, had l^r^' 
been built at Uie joint expense of Corinlh and 
Corcyra. From this sea-port^ they carried off two 
hundred and fifty Corcyrean citizens, and eight 
hundred slaves. The former, added to the cap- 
tives saved during the fury of the sea-fight, by the 
clemency or the ayarice of a few Corinthian cap- 
tains^ made the whole prisoners of war alkiount to 
twelve hundred and fifty ; a capture which, as we 
shall have occasion to relate, produced most im- 
portant acid lamentable consequences on the future 
fortune of Corc/ra. 

The Corinthians, having chastised the insolence 2^htmc for 
of their revolted colony, bad reason to dread the defeating 

theTen- 
- ' • Thycydid. p. 37. 
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CHAP. T^i^eaoce of its powerful ally. loipraffled with 
^^' this terror, they laboured with g^at actirky and 
geance of with UDUsual tecrecy and address, to find for ihe 
oh^ Athenian arms an employment still more interests 
iwvii. 1. w than the Corey rean walr. The domestic stnmgtfa 
of Athens defied assault ; but a people who, on the 
basis of a diminitiye territory and scanty popula- 
tion, had reared such an extensive fabric of em- 
pire, mi^ easily be wounded in their ibre%n de- 
pendencies, which, for obvious causes, were ever 
Deacrip. iMTone to innovation and rebellion. The northern 
^^^^!^ diores of the iBgean sea, afterwards comprehended 
oomu under the name of Macedon, and forming the most 
viduaUe portion of that kingdom, reluctantly ac- 
knowledged stem republican roasters whom they 
obeyed and detested. This eirtensive coast, of 
which the subsequent history will demand our at- 
tention, composed, next to the JBgean islands and 
l^olonies of Asia, the prhicipal foreign dominions 
of the Athenian republic. The whole country 
(naturally divided by the Tfaermaic end Strymonic 
gulpbs into the provinces of Pieria, Cbalcis, and 
Pangaeus) stretched in a direct line only an hun- 
dred and fifty miles; but the winding intricacies of 
the coastyindented by two great, and by two smaller 
bays, extended three times that length; and almost 
every convenient situation was occupied by a Gre- 
cian sea^port. But neither the extent of above four 
hundred miles, nor the extreme populousness of the 
maritime parts, formed the chief importance of this 
valuable possession. The middle division, called 
the region of Ghalcis, because originally peopled 
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by a i^iif of tbat name m Euboaa^ was «qvtally ftr^ C B 4 p^ 
ttte and 4eli^tful. The inland country, continu*- ^' 
ally diirerbtfied by lakes, rivers, and urass of }ki^ 
i^, afforded an extreme facility of water carriage; 
A0i{^ipQiis, Acanthus, PotM^sa, and many other 
towns, furnished copsidarable marts of commerce 
for the republici erf Greece, a$ well as for the ne%h- 
bouriog kingdoms of Thrace and Macedon ; and 
the constant demands of the aieFchaot excited the 
{mtient industry of the husbandman. This beaor 
Uful district had, on one aide^ the black mountains 
of Pangasus, and on the otberj the green Tale3 of 
Pieria. Tiie fonner, exteodii^ ninety mile? to^ 
wards the eai^ and the rirer Nesaus, aboundtd 
neiUier in com nor jmsture, but produced variety 
of timber the fittest im building ships; and tlnsi 
sbutbem branches of the mountaino c^natained ricb 
veins of gold and silver, whkb were successively 
wrought by the Thasians and the Atheolan^ b«4 
of which the full value was ftrst discovered by 
Philip of Macedon, wbo annually extincted from 
Uiem the value of tw^ bundred fbousand poimdi 
sterling'^. The last and smallest divii^, Pierian 
extended fifty miles along the Tbermaic ^Ipb, to 
the confines of Thessaly and Mount Pindus. The 
towns of Pydna and Methone enriched the shore 
with the benefits of arts and conamerce.. Nature 
had been peculkrly kind to the inland country, 
whose shadyhills, sequestered groves and fountaint^ 
lovely verdure, and tranquil eoiitude, rendered k, 
in the foncifiii belief of antiq^uity, the favourite 

* Diodoroi, L levL p. 514. 
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CHAP, haunt of the Muses ; who borrowed from this' dis- 
^: trict their favourite appellation of Pierides. Ac- 
cording to the same poetical creed, these god- 
desses might well envy the mortal inhabitants, wbo 
led a pastoral life, enjoyed happiness, and are 
scarcely mentioned in history. 
That Such was the nature, and such the divisiwis of 

^S^m a ten^*ory» which the policy and resentment of 
Atbens. Corinth encouraged to successfol rebellion against 
the sovereignty of Athens. Several maritime com- 
munities of the Chalcidic6* took refuge within the 
walls of Olynthus, a town which they had built and 
fortified, at the distance of five miles from the sea, 
in a fertile and secure situation, between the rivers 
Olynthus and Amnius, which flow into the lake 
Bolyca, the inmost recess of the Toronaic gulph. 
The neighbouring city of Potidaea, a colony 
of Corinth, and governed by annual magistrates 
sent from the fnother-country, yet like most es- 
tablishments in the Chalcidice, a tributary confede- 
ratef of Athens, likewise strengthened its walls, 
and prepared to revolt. But the Athenians antici- 
pated this design, by sending a fleet of thirty sail, 
which having entered the harbour of Potidaea, com- 
manded the citizens to demolish their fortifications. 



• In using tlientBie ofCbalcidie^ I hare followed the analogy of the 
Giedc Iftoguage nther than c<MDpUed vith custom; yet that partof tho 
Macedonian coast, usually called the region of Chalcis, gave name to 
the province of Chalcldic^ in Syria, as Strabo mentions in his sixteenth 
l^k; wherein he explains how theprincipat divisioii of Sfria came to 
bedistinguished^ after the conquests of Alexander, by Gi^oiaii appcUa* 
lions, borrowed from the geography described in the text, 
f Jv/Af^AXfis wroTiMff . Thucydid. 
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to give hostages as security for their good beha-c a a p« 
viour, and to dismiss the Corinthiatn magistrates. ^^* 
The Potidaeans artfully requested, thattbeexecution 
of these severe commands might be suspended untiL 
they had time to send ambassadors to Athens, and 
to remove the unjust suspicions of their fidelity. 

The weakness or avarice of Anchestratus, theT***^^** 

mans be- 

Athenian admiral listened to this deceitful request, tiegpe po- 
and, leaving the coast of Fotidaea, directed the ope-oiymp. 
rations of bis squadrons against places of less im-^^|J;^|; 
portance, not sparing the dependencies of Mace^ 
dop. Meanwhile the Potidaeans sent a public but 
illusive embassy to Athens, while one more effec- 
tual was secretly dispatched to Corinth, and other 
cities of the Peloponnesus, from which they were 
supplied with two thousand men, commanded by 
the Corinthian Aristeus, a brave and enterprising 
general. These troops were thrown into the place 
during the absence of the Athenian fleet ; and the 
Potidaeans, thus reinforced, set their enemies at 
defiance. Incensed at this intell^ence, the Athe« 
nians fitted out a new fleet of forty sail, with a large 
body of troops, under the command of Callias ; 
who arriving, on the coast of Macedon, found the 
squadron of Anchestratus employed in the siege of 
Pydna. Callias judiciously exhorted him to desist 
from that enterprise, comparatively of ^ little im- 
portance, that the united squadrons might attack 
Potidsea by sea, while an Athenian army of three 
thousand citizens, with a due proportion of allies, 
assaulted it by land. This measure was adopted, 
but the spirit of the garrison soon ofi*^red them 
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c a A P. buttle alfl^ost on equal teniis, though with uoequiA 
^^^^^J^ success* , Callias^ however, was slain^ and succeed- 
ed by Phormio ; who conducting a fresh supply 
of troops, desolated the hostile territory ofChal* 
CIS and Pieria ; took several towns by storm ; aiid> 
having ravaged the adjoining district; besieged the 
city of Potidsea. 
Whfle those transactions were canying on in 
rinthiaDs the uorth, the centre of Greece was shaken by the 
totxa^!^ murmurs and complaints of the Corinthians and 
2J^^ their Peloponnesian confederates, who lost all pa- 
noniftns tiesce whou theuT citizens were blocked up by an 
i^^ns. Athenian army. Accompanied by the deputies of 
several republics beyond the isthmus, who had re* 
cently experienced the arrogance of their imperious^ 
neighbour, they had recourse to Sparta, whose ac- 
tual power and ancient renown justly merited the 
first rank in the confederacy, but whose measures* 
Were rendered slow and cautious by the foresight 
and peaceful counsels of the waiy Archidamus. 
When introduced into the Spartan assembly, the 
representatives of all the states inveighed, with equal 
bitterne8s,against the injustice an(} cruelty of Athens^ 
while each described and exaggerated the weight of 
its peculiar grievances. The Megareans com- 

' * Plutarch (in Pericl.) ascribes the backwardness of the Spartans • 
to engage in war to the sidviee of their principal magistrates^ bribed 
by Pericles, who wished to gain time for his ixiUitar/ preparations; a 
report as improbable as another calumny, that they were bribed by 
their allies to take arms against Athens (Aristoph. in Pao6}. The eanse 
of their irresolution, assigned in the text, is confirmed by the subse- 
quent behariour of Archidamus. 
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pfaifieV] that, by a recent decree of that stem unfeel- chap, 
ing republic, they had been excluded frbra the ports ^^' 
and markets of Attica* ; an exclusion which con* 
sidering; the narrowness and poverty of their own 
rocky district, was to deprive them of the first ne- 
cessaries of life. The inhabitants of ^gina ex- 
plained and lamented that,, in defiance of recent 
and solemn treaties, and disres^arding the liberal 
spil4t of Grecian policy, the Athenians had redu- 
ced their unfortunate island into the mostdeplpra- 
ble condition of servitude. 

When other states had described their particular Speech of 
su^rings, the Corinthians last arose, and their ihLi?™' 
speaker thus addressed the Lacedaemonian assem^ 
bly : '•Had we come hither, men of Lacedaemon! 
to urge our private wrongs, it might be sufficient 
barely to relate the transactions of the preceding, 
and present, years* The revolt of Corcyra, the 
siegeofPotidsea, are facts which speak for them- 



• The Megareans were accuied of ploughing some consecrated lands : 
they were accused of harbouring the Athenian slaves, fugitives, and 
<^c« { other causes of con^lakit might easily have been discovered 
or ifiTented by their powerful neigfaboun, who were provoked that such 
a small comttmiity on their frontier should uniformly spurn their autho* 
rity. Bht the maKgnity of comic writers ascribed the severe dftcnae 
against Megara to m event equally disgraceful to the morals of Athens, 
and injurious to the honour of PericI^ The foUoWing verses arc tranf> 
Uted from the Acharoensis of Amtopbanes : 

Juvenesprofecti Megaram ehfg aulferunt 
Slmxtham ex scortatione nobilem : 
Megarensis hinc populus, dolore perictus, 
Furatur Aspasis duo |oorta, haud impige? - . 
Hinc initium belli prompit 
Univcrsis Grjccis, oh tres mcritriculas. 

Vol. IL 93 
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€3 a A P. selves; buttlie attention of thb afisenlbly bboiiM 
^^ \ ^ be directed to objeds more itdportant'tMh partieu-^ 
lar injuries, however flagrant afnd enormous. T4ie 
general oppressive syst^mof Athenian policy ^-^—itii 
this which demands your most serious concern' ; % 
system aiming at nothing less thao* the destruction 
of Grecian freedoni, which is ready to petish 
through your supine neglect. Thatmodera^B 
and probity, men of Sparta ! (or whi<4> yOtfr domte- 
tic councils are justly famous, render yiow the dupes 
of foreign artifice, and expose you to become the 
victims of foreign ambition ; which, instep of op^ 
posing with prompt alacrity you bate nourished 
by unseasonable delay ; and, in cOifiSequ^eeiOf this 
fatal error, are now called to eantend,liot^tb the 
Infant weakness, but with tbc' matured vigour of 
your enemies, those enemies who, ever unsatisfied 
with their present measuife of proeperRy, are eon- 
linually intent on some new project of aggrandiser 
ment. How different from your slow procrastina- 
tion is the ardent character of the Athenians! 
Fond of novelty, and fertile in resources, alike 
active and vigilant, the accomplishment of one de- 
sign leads them to another more daring. Desire, 
hope, enterprise, success, follow in rapid succes- 
sion. Already have they subdued half of Greece ; 
their ambition grasps the whole. fiou$e> then, 
from your lethargy, defend your allies, invade At- 
tica, maintafn the glory of Peloponnesus, that sa- 
cred deposit with which being entrusted by your 
ancestors, you are bound to transmit unimpaired 
to posterity." 
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Sereral Atiienians, then residing on private bil- chap. 
fiiiies9 at Sparia^ desired to be heard in defence of . ^* ^> 
Uieir country. Equity could not deny the request wamwmA, 
of these yoluntary advocates, who spoke in a style thenUuti. 
well becomiag the loftiness of their republic^. 
With the pride of superiority, rather than the in- 
dignation of accused innocence, they affected to 
despise the £il9e aspersions of their adversaiies ; 
aiid» instead of answering directJy the many and 
loud clamours against their presumptuous abuse 
of power, described with swelling encomiums ** the 
illustrious and niemordble exploits of their coun- 
trymen ; exploits wbicfa had justly raised them to a 
preeminence, acknowledged by their allies, uncon- 
tested by Sparta, and felt by Persia. Wlien the 
dignity of Greece required of her to chastise the 
repeated insults of that ambitious empire, the Spar- 
tans bad declined the conduct of a. distant war ; 
Athens had assumed tlie abandoned helm, and 
after demolishing the cruel dominion of Barbari- 
ans, had acquired a just and lawful sway over the 
coasts of Europe and of Asia. The neifr subjects 
of the republic were loi^ tneated rather as fellow-* 
citizens, than as tributaries and vassals. But it 
was the nature of man to revolt against the sup^ 
posed injustice of his equals, rather than against 
the re4d tyranny of his masters. This circum* 
stance, so honourable to Athenian lenity, had oc- 
casioned several unprovoked rebellions, which the 
republic had been oompelled to punish with an 
-e^scemplary severity. The appinefaension of futurtt 

• Thucydid, 1. xliil & sieiqcj. • ' ' 
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CHAP, cojnmolions had lately obl^ed her to bo}4 with: a 
y ^J\' firmer hand, the reins of government, ai^ to mwa* 
tain with armed power, an authority justly ear ned, 
and strictly founded in nature, of which it ki aa 
unalterable law, that the strong should govern the 
weak. If the Spartans, in violation of the r^ht of 
treaties, thought proper to oppose this imoMyre^ ' 
able purpose, Athens well knew bow to redress 
her wrongs, and would, doubtless, uphold her em* 
pire with the same valour and activity by whicbit: 
had been established." 
^^f^' Having heard both parties, the assembly ad- 
King Ar- joumed, without forming any resolution. But next 
* day, it appeared to be the prevailing opinion, that 
the arrogance and usurpation of Athens had already 
violated the peace, and that it became the prudence 
as well as the dignity of Sparta, no lor^r to defer 
hostilities. This popular current was vainly op- 
posed by the experienced wisdom of Kit^ Archi- 
damus, who still counselled peace and moderation, 
though bis courage had been conspicuously distin* 
guished in every season of danger. He exhorted 
his countrymen '' not to rush blindly on war, with«- 
out examining the resources of the enemy and 
their own. The Athenians were powerful in ships^ 
in money, in cavalry, and in arms ; of all which 
the Lacedaemonians were destitute, or, ki least, but 
sparingly provided. Whatever provocation, there- 
fore, they had received, they ought in prudence to 
dissemble their resentment, until tbeyieoQldefie^u- 
ally exert their vengeance. . The present crisis re* 
quired negociation ; if that failed, the silent prepara- 
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Hon of a few years would enable thero to take the c ha p 
fieW with wtU-founded hopesof redressing the griev- ^^^-^^ 
ances of tbfeir confederates.'' Had this moderate opposed 
kaguage Htode any impression on such an assem-^Jj^J^^^ 
bly, it would have been speedily obliterated ^ySf^J^orj^ 
the blunt boldness of Sthenelaides, one of the 
£pbori> who ck^sed the debate. '< Men of Sparta ! 
Of the long^peecbes of the Athenians I undei^tand . 
not the drift. While they dwell with studied elo-' 
qo^noe on their own praises, they deny not to, 
have ii^ured our allies. If they behaved well in 
ihe Persian war> and now otherwise^ their demerit 
i»mily the more apparemt. Both then, and now, 
we we still the saoie ; and, if we would maintain 
our character, we roust not overlook their injus- 
tice. Tk^ have ships, money, and horses ; but we ' 
bare good allies, whose interests we must not aban* , 
doo« Why do we ileliberate, while our enemies 
are in arms? Let us take the field, with speed, and; 
fi^t wUb all our m%hC The acclamations of^ 
the people foUowed, and war was resolved. 

Tbia resolution was taken in the fourteenth year^arde- 
after Ibe conclusion of the general peace ; but near oi^p. 
a twelveoiontb elapsed before the properest mea-^"J^ 
sures for invading Attica could be finally adjusted 
aoiQOg the discordbint members of so numerous a ^ 
confederacy. It consisted of all the seven repub-q^^^j^^i 
lic9of the Peloponnesus, except Argos and Achaia,^n^ed«^ 
th? first of wbich from ambition, and the second Athens; 
pecbaps £tom moderation^, pre^rved, in the be* ^ 

f The umlntiMi of Affgq* i« eonfiimed by tlie sdbseqaent measures of " 
that republic i the moderation of Achaia is sufpectetf, from J^le oatore^of J 
the Achaean laws, which have been already mentioned, and are parilcu* 
tau^y explained in my Hisloiy of the World. roL 2* c- IS^ 
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CH'A P. ginning of the war, a suspicious neutrality* Oftlie 
"(^J^ f nine northern republics, Acarnania alone derfined 
joining the allies, its (ioast being particularly ^t^ 
posed to the ravages of the Corcywan fleets. Tbe 
cities of Naupactus and Platsea, for reasons that 
will soon appear, were totally devoted to theii* 
Athenian protectors; whose causie was likewise 
embraced by several petty princes of Thessaly* 
But all the other states beyond tbe isthmus loRged 
to follow tbe standard of Sparta, and to humble 
the aspiring ambition of their too powerful neigti- 
bour. 
q^nds a The representatives of these various cofflmiioi- 
cmh^y^ ties having according to the received practice of 
*^*\«- Greece, assembled in the principal city of the con- 
federacy, wei*e stimulated to action by the Corin- 
tbians, who, as their colony of Potidsaa was still 
closely besieged, laboured toaccelerate reprisals on 
Attica, by exhibiting the most advantageous pro- 
spect of the approaching war. They observed, 
" That the army of the confederacy, exceeding 
sixty thousand men, far out-numbered the enemy, 
whom they excelled still more in merit, than they 
surpassed in number. The one was composed of 
national troops, fighting for the independence of 
those countries in whose government they had a 
share ; the other chiefly consisted in vile mercena- 
ries, whose pay was their govemoaent and their 
country. If supplies of money were requisite, the 
allied states would doubtless be more liberal and 
forward to defend their interest atid honour, than 
the reluctant tributaries of Athens to rivet theii: 

^furvitude and chains s and^ if still more mone>f 

^ ... . ^ 
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flbotild be WAi^tedy the Delphic and Olympic trea-^ " ^^^ 
sufes afibffdediin inexhaustible resource, which, 



€Ottld nol be better eiipeifded than in defending 
the sacred cauiseofjustice and of Grecian freedom/' 
In.order ta^in full time^ however, for aettlinsf all 
matterg among themfelves, the confederates dis-* 
patched to Atheps rariops overtures of accommo- 
datkni, which they well knew would be indi^rnantly 
lejected. In each embaisy they rose in their de* 
niaadS) succes»vely requiring the Athenians to 
raise the siege of PotidaBa; to repeal their prohi- 
bitory decree against Megara ; to withdraw their 
gvrison from JCgioa ; in fine» to declare the inde* 
peadence of their colonies'*. 

. These last demands were heard at Athens with^^gti«! 
a mixture of rage apd terror. The capricious ^^»»* 
multitude^ who had hitherto approved aqd admired 
the aspiriog views of Pericles, now trembled on 
the brink of the precipice to which he had con- 
docted them. They had hitherto pusli^d the siege 
.of Potidaea with great vigour^ but without any near 



* Beudttf conplgFini^ with tlic demands nentUiAed in the text, tbe 
Athenians were required ** to expel the descendants of those inipioas 
men who had profaned the temple of Minerra." This alluded to an 
^ent which ba)ipeiied the €ntt year of the 45th Olymphu), or 508 yean 
.befoie Clirist. Cylon, a powerful Athenian^ having seized the citadel, 
and aspiring at royalty, was defeated i|i his purpose by Megacles, e 
maternal ancestor of Pericles^ who, havhig^ decoyed Uie 'associates' of 
jCifion fimm the tenfile of MiQerra, butchered them without mercy, aad 
with too little respect for the privileges of that Tenerahle sanctuary. 
The whole transaction is particularly related by Plutarch in his life of 
Sotom The renewsl of such an antiquated eompiiint, if this juncture 
pointed |»rticularly at Icicles, and shewed the opinion which the Spo* 
tans entertaii;iedef hisunhralled influence and authority. 
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c H A P. prospect of success. They must now contend wWi 
.^^.s^^ a numerous confederacy, expose their boasted ffran- 
deur to the doubtful chance of war, and excfaani^e 
the amusements and pleasures of the city for the 
toils and hardships of a camp. Of these discon* 
tented murmurs, the rivals and enemies of Pericles 
greedily availed themselves to traduce the cha- 
racter and administration of that illustrious states^ 
^2J2r ™*"* I* ^*® insinuated, that, sacrilScing to private 
^"les Passion the interest of bis country, he had procured 
tlie imperious decree, of which the allies so lustly 
complained, to resent the personal injury of his be- 
loved Aspasia, whose family had been insulted by 
some licentious youths of Mepara*. Diopeithes^ 
Dracontides, and other demaf^ojorues, derided the 
folly of taking arms on such a frivolous pretence ; 
and, as preparatory to the impeachment of Peri- 
cles himself, ttie courts of justice were fatigued 
with prosecutions of his valaaUe friends, 
p^neea- The philosopher Anaxagoras, and Phidias the 
ftknds. " statuary, reflected more lustre than they could de- 
rive from the protection of any patron. The 
diaracter of Aspasia was of a minced and doutftful 
kind. To the natural and sprightly graces of 
Ionia, her native country, she added extraordinary 
accomplishments of mind and body ; and having 
ai^uired in high perfection the talents and excel* 
lences of the other sex, ^vas accused of being too 
indifferent to the honour of her own. Scarcely 
jsuperior in modesty to Phryn^, Thais, or Erigo* 
n^t, her wit» her learaing, and her eloquence> 

* Sceaboye>p. SOL f Sec above, p. lyi 
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eitited lioii^ial adiniralion or enry^, while tld c ft ai^ 
beauty of h^r laoey and of her peracHi inspired more ^^' 
teMfer fiestinieBfa into tile smcepiiUe breast of Fe« 
iMot. She was reproached, not with ^itertaining 
free rolariesof pleamra m her fismtily (wMcbin 
thai age m%n regarded as a Tety allocable conif 
merce), but of seducing the Ttrtue ^ Athenian. 
mattoM ; a crkne severriy pitnished by the lawv off 
erary Greciaii republi&^ But we hiv^e reason to 
infer imoceflce in this particular, sintie she was. 
m^ed by Perkles from the fury of an enrt^ed pe* 
polac^ at a ciisb when his most sAreinfottis^exertiom 
could not preveat the banbhroent of Ana:scagoK!aa. 
and Phidias^ 

Thd former was aecuseddf pd^opag^iog doctcines^^i^. 
ilKioiiBisfi&nt with the est^lisbed raiigioD ; the lafti*]J^^^^ 
ter^ of btyiog indulged tka viary pardoniBihfe canity nT!^ 
(J8^ H ihoiiid seem) of i^preseuting hiihself and '^' 
i|i» yaiyou oft the dbatld of his admii^ staUit ofi 
Miuervau Thei«,itslfaiiiiiiiitafole art, Phidias hail 
engraved the renowuad victory of the Aflk«niana 
over tiie warlike daughters of the Thermodonf? 
he had dejMcted himself under the figure of a bald 
4>ldfiia^ raising a heavy stone (an alhisian to his skill, 
in arehileeture)^ while tbefMtiire»of Perkleew^eiw 
distiuguisl^ in the countenance of an Atheniaii; 
^2uef> bravely combatting, the Q.ueeQ^ of the Ama^ 
smm though, his^ elevnted arm^ hid part of tb€ 
lace» and in some measure concealed the resemn 
tiflaiMwt Fot tbia fiotitiiaua enme, Pfaidiae' waia 

• Plato in MeAMK ^ f 1»fmtm 9mk.Wtm^ 

i PlutinFirieL a AiistotdeMiind. 

Vol. IL 94 
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CHAP, driven from a dty which had bcien adomad by the 

^^' unweari^ labours of his lot^ life, and debaiTad. 

beholding those wonders of art wUcfa hia mblinae 

genius had created. 

i- The accusation of the principal friends of Peri^ 

es. cles paved the way for his own. Hewasreproaclied 

with embezzling the public treasure ; but, on this 

occasion, jdain facts confounded the artifices of his 

> enemies. It was proyed, that his {mvate expenses 

were justly proportioned to the measure of his 
patrimony; many instances were brought of his 
generous contempt of wealth in the service <^ bk 
country ; and it appeared, after tb6 strictest era** 
mination, that bis fortune had not increased since 
be was intrusted with the exchequer. This bo^ 
nourable display of unshaken probity, which had 
ever formed the basis of the authority* of Petteles, 
again reconciled to him the unsteady aflfectioas of 
his countrymen, and gave resistless force to that' 
. lamous and fatal speech, which unalterably deter- 
mined the war of Peloponnesus. 



• This testimony, which is given by the Impartiality of Thucydides, 
destroys at onoe the numerous aspersions of the comic poets of the times 
which have been copied by Plutatch, and from him trwscribdd hf 
' modem compilers. Pericles, it is said, raised the war of Peloponnesus* 
merely for his own convenience and safety ; and was encouraged to this 
measure by the advice of his kinstnan Alcibiades, then a boy; who* 
calling one day at his house, was refusjsd admittance, " beeaine VmoUm 
was occupied in considering how he might best state his accounts.** 
•* let him rather consider,** said the sagacious stripling, ** how to give 
90 account at all'* Perieks took the hint» and involved his counity in a 
war, which allowed no time for examining the public expenditure. Such 
Anecdotes may amuse those who can believe them. 
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<'Olb6nl»fe I declared, Atl^Qians! that weCHAPr 
must not obey the uhjiist commands of our ene- ^_ ^,i^ 
mies. I am still firitaly of that mind, conTinced as He justi- 
I am of tlie dangerous Ticlssitudes of war and for- measures 
tune ; and that human hopes, designs, and pur-tains^the' 
suits, are all fleeting and fallacious. Yet, in the "J^**^*^^ 
piese«it crisis, necessity and glory should alike fix us 
to this immoveable resolution. The decree against 
Megara, which the first embassy required us to re* 
peal, is not the cause of that hostile jealousy which 
has long secretly envied our gieatness, and which 
has now more openly conspired our destruction. 
Yet that decree, of which some men have spoken 
so lightly, involved the honour of our councils and 
the stebility of our empire. By pusillanimously 
repealing it, we should have emboldened our ene- 
miesy who, notwithstanding our proper firmness in 
the first instance, have yet successively risen to 
h^ter and more arbitrary demands; demands 
wh^h merit to be answered, not by embassies, but 
by arms^ 

" The flourishing resources, and actual strength, explains 
of the republic, afiords us the most flattering pros- suength 
pect of military success. Impregnably fortified by ^t^^ of 
land, our shores are defended by three hundred jl^^.^P'*''* 
gallies ; besides a body of cavalry, to the number 
of twelve hundred, together with two thousand 
archers, we can immediately take the field with 
thirteen thousand pikemen, without draining our 
foreign garrisons, or diminishing the complete 
number of sixteen thousand men who defend thef 
walls and fortresses in Attica. The wealthy sea* 
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«HAP. p9rtiorTlinceand]Mbe0dM;dieft(rarifll^^ co- 
'^' losies t>f looiot Eolia, and Boria ; in a wovd, the 
irliole exteneiTe coait of the Asiatic penlDsula^ ae- 
Imowledgey by annual contributions, the Bdfte* 
reignty of our guardian navy, whose strength is 
increased by the ^b^ of Chios, Lesbos, and Cor- 
eyra, while the smaller i8land8,fiirmsh as, acc<»^ii^ 
to their abilfty, with money and troops. Atiiene 
thus reigns queen of a tlK>usand^ tributary re* 
publks, and notwithstanding the expenses incurred 
by the siege of Potidaea, and the arcbitectura] oraah 
mants of the city, she possesses six thousand talents 
ill her treasury. 
which he ^' Hie situation of our enemies is totally the 
^th'th^ reyerse. Animated by rage, and emboldened by 
Tf thT^ numbers, they may be roused to a transient^ detui* 
enemy : \QYy assaiilt ; but destitute of rasourees, and divkM 
in interests, they are totally mcapable of * any 
steady persevering Exertion. With sixty thousand 
men they may enter Attiea ; and if our unseason* 
able courage gives them an oj^ortunity, may win 
a battle ; but uhteas our radh imprudence assists 
and enables them, they camnot possibly prosecute 
a successful war. Indeed, Athenians ! I dread less 
tho pow^r of the enemy, than your own uj^bverfi- 
able ssgw^. Instead of being seduced from your 
pecurity, by a vain desire to defend, against supe* 
fior numbers, your plantations and villas in the 



* Aristoph. Vesp. He says, that twen^ thousand Athenians might 
Uve as in the Slysian fields, if eaeh trthutaiy city uadertook to provide 
fy: twenty ^iti«eas« y.70S, Sic* 
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open country, jou mif^i to detitray^ tiiose siipeiv cuxn 
fluoua possesBions with your own bands. To ycwi, ,^^^3-^ 
who recehretbe conveniences of life from so many 
distant dependencies, the devastation of Attka is a 
matter of small moment ; but how can your ene- 
mies repair, how can they survive the devastation 
of the Peloponnesus ? How can they prevent, or 
remedy, this fatal^ this intolerable calamity, while 
tlie squadronsof Ath^^ command the surrounding 
seas ? If these consklerations be allowed their fuR 
weight ; if reason, not passion, conducts the war ; 
it seems scarcely m the power of fortune to rob you 
of victory. Yet let us answer the Peloponnesiani5^wta*«« * 
with moderation, ** that we will not forbid the Me*^ePteW. 
gareiins our ports and markets, if th6 Bpartans, and' 
0tbet states of Greece, abolish their exclusive and 
SohospitaUe lan^ : that we will restc^e independent 
governments to such cities as vfete free at the last 
treaty of peace, provided the Spartans, engage to 
miiate this example : thaft we are ready to submit 
all differences, to the impartisd decision of any 
equitable tribunal ; and that, although these con- 
4edceiiding overtures be rejected, we will not 
txrnimence hostilities, but are prepared to repel 
Ibena with our usual vigour^.^' llie assembly wfakh it 
murmured applause ; a decree was proposed anddb^^f 

■ i tion of 
* In examining the speech ascribed to Pericks, on Uua occasion^*^"^^* 
Isy Tfaucydides, the attentive reader will perceive that it supposes the 
knowledKe of several events omitted in tJie preceding narrative of 
that historian, but v^ch I have related in the text. Tiie Engliab 
speech is shorter than the Greek, but contains more informatba^ 
tBoUected from Hntarch, Diodoros, Aristophanes, and the 24 book of 
nmcydSdet hintlf. 
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CHAP, ratiied ; the ambassadors returned borne with the 
^' reply dictgited by Pericles ; which, moderate as 
'**'''''*^ it seemed to the Athenian statesman, sounded Hke 
an immediate declaration of war to the Spartans 
and their allies. 
The The- ^*^ months after the battle of Potidaea, ^e 
bans sur- Thcbans, who were the most powerful and tlie most 
?^*^ ^ daring of these allies, undertook a military enters 
ixlxyii% j^ise against the small but magnanimous republic 
May the^' of Plataea. Though situate in the heart of Bobo^ 
^^' tia, amidst numerous and warlike enemfes, the* 
Piataeans still preserred an undbaken fidelity to 
Athens, whose toils and triumphs they had shared 
in the Persian war. Yet even this feeble commu- 
nity, surrounded on every sideby hortile Boeotians, 
was not exempted from domestic discord* Nau- 
elides, the perfidious and bloody leader of an aris^ 
tocratical faction, engs^ed to betray the Plai»an 
gates to a body of foreign troops, provided they 
enabled him to overturn the desKicracy, and to 
take vengeance on his political adversaries, whom 
he regarded as his personal foes. Eurymacfaus, a 
nuUe and wealthy Theban, with whom, in 1^ 
iiame of his associates;, this sanguinary agreement 
had been coistracted, entered Plataea with three 
hundred of his countrymen, at the. first watch of 
the night; but, regardless of their promise to 
Nauclides, who expected that they would break 
tumultuously into the houses,and butcher his ene- 
Bues, the Thebans formed regularly in arms, and 
remained quietly in the market*place, having issued 
a proclamation to invite all the citizens indiscri^ 
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nmMttly to bec(Hii6 allies- to Thebes. The Pl«-c b- a r 
tsrans readily wcepted a proposal which delivered ^^][L^ 
tb#in from the terror of immediate death. But 
whUethey sueces^irely ratified the agreement^ they 
observed, with tni&ed shame and joy, thatdaricness 
and surprise had greatly augmented the number 
of the invaders. Encouraged by this discovery, 
they secretly dispatched a messenger to Athens; 
and, while they expected the assicianee of their did* 
tant protector, determined to leave nothing untried 
fot their own deliverance. 

Tte night was spent in an operaticm not lefist^aringren- 
daring than extraordinary. As they could not the piatac- 
assemble in the streets without alarming suspicion ^^' 
they dug through the interior walls of their bouses^ 
and fortified the outward in the best manner the 
tinn^ would allow, with their ploughs, carf s, and 
other instruments of husbandry. Before day-break, 
the -work was complete ; when, with one consent 
they rushed fitriotidy against the enemy, the 1^0- 
men and children animating with horrid shrieks 
and gestures, the efforts of their rage. It was 
ui^t, and a storm of rain and thunder augmented 
the gloomy terrors of the battle. The Thebans 
were unacquainted with the ground; above an 
hundred fell ; near two hundred fled in trepidation 
to a lofty and spacious tower adjoining the Walls, 
which they . mistook for onse of the gate6 of tl>e 
city. In the first movements of resentment, the 
Platarans prepal*ed to bum them alive ; hvt » m» 
ment'a reflection deterred them from this dangewrta 
crueity. Meanwhile a considerable body of Tte* 
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q H A p. baoS advanced towards Plata^a, to co-bperate VfiiOsk 
^^Ji^^* their cauntrf Men: Their progreis w^uM haw been * 
battened by a fugitive who met tbem, and reUiad 
the miscarriage of the. enterprise^ had not the beary 
rain $o much swelled the Asopus» that an unmual 
time was spent in crossing that riren They bad 
scarcely entered the Platesan territory, when a se^ 
cond Boessenger informed them, Uiat their uofor- 
tttnate companions were, all kiMed or tal^en pvi-- 
doners. Upon this intelligence they paused to con- 
sider, whether, instead of proceeding to the F)a- 
tssan walls, where they could not perforin any im- 
mediate service, tbey ought not, as an easier es^ 
terprise, to seise the citiaens of that placse, who 
were dispersed over their villagea in the open 
aonntry. 
Tiieirstrft. But wbilo tiiey deliberate on thb itieaBUre» a Plar 
dM^^g^^*^ herald arrived, complaining of (he n^ftt^ ^^ 
Wfrith^. ^''^ uneiqpected inlractiooof the peace* by a dimng 
^^^s^raiid atfociotts conspiracy i cotBMndiilg the The^ 
•dves. batts immediately to leave the territory of Pla« 
tsea, if they hopeNfi 16 deliver their fellow-eitisseu 
from captivity a and denotmcisg, if they reJitsed 
€ompUance,tbat their cotustrymen would ine vitaUy 
be punished with a cruel death. This 8tra<;agefli, 
ad^Iess awkcious tfaa& artful, prevafied on the 
eliemy to repato the Asopua^ wbile the Pl«l»am 
lost not a meitietiftto assemh^ within^ thesr walls 
Ibe sMtAered inhabitants of their Seldsi and villas ; 
4md brwring the Tbefaan reatntmeat^ the immediafd 
«fects oi which tiiey had lesideHsd impiiteat, maa^ 
mtwBi At unbapi^ p^iawers^to the nHmhar crfoa 
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Imndred and eighty, among Whom w*s Eiffyitt4-c h a 'p. 
cbtis, the chief promoter of the expedition. After ,^^,,^3^ 
this signal aet of tefigeante, they strengthened the 
works of the place; transported ibeir wires and 
children to the tributary islands of Athens; and, 
tb*t they might more ?iecar*iy sustaitf fhi^ Aipeet- 
ed ^ege, required and received from that republic 
a plentiful supply of provisions^ and a consideraUe^ 
reinforcement of troops. 

The ^word was now draWn, and both parties Prepm. 
seemed eager to exert their utmost strength. The waTon' 
Spartans summoned their confederates to thelsth-^®*^*^^^ 
mus; demanded money .and ships from their Ju- 
lian and Sicilian colonies ; and solicited assistance 
from the Persian monarch Artaxerxes, and from 
Perdiccas King of Macedon; both of whom natu^ 
rally regarded the Athenians as dtttigerdtiti nelgb^ 
boars, and ambitious inraders of their coasts. Tfa^ 
people of Athens also condescended to crave the 
aid of Barbarians, and actually contracted an al*^ 
fiance with Sitalces, the Warlike chief of the Gdry- 
sians, who formed the most powerful tribe in Up 
per Thrace. They required at the sanie tkne-dali 
immediate supply of cavalry from their Thessa*^ 
lian allies, while their fleet already Ci^uised on the 
coast of Peloponnesus, to confirm the fidelity of 
the surrounding islands ; an object deemed esseii*- 
tial to the successful invasion of thai territory.- 
The unexperienced youth, extremely numerous ia 
most republics of Greece, rejoiced at the prospect 
of war. The aged saw and dreaded th^ gim^rtti' 
commotion, darkly foretold; as they tliougbt, hf 
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c A. P. ancieat oracles and prophecies, but clearly and 
^^' recently announced, by an earthquake in the sa- 
cred, and hitherto immovable island of Delo& 
Such was the ardour of prepar&tion, that only a 
few weeks after the surprise of Plataea, the Lace- 
daemonian confederates, to the number of sixty 
thousand, assembled from the north and south, at 
the Corinthian Isthmus. The several communities 
were respectively commanded by leaders of their 
own appointment; but the general conduct of the 
war was intrusted to Archidamus, the Spartan 
King. 
Arcbida- In a council of the chiefs, that prince warmly 
dras^the approved f heir alacrity in taking the field, and ex* 
^^" tolled the greatness and bravery of an army, the 
most numerous and best provided that had ever 
followed the standard of any Grecian general. Yet 
their preparations, he said, however extraordinary, 
were not greater than their enterprise required. 
They waged war with a people not less powerful 
than active and daring ; who had discernment to 
perceive, and ability to improve, every opportunity 
of advantage ; and whose resentment would be as 
much inflamed, as their pride would be wounded, 
by the approach of invading enemies. It seemed 
probable, that the Athenians would not allow their 
lands to be wasted, without attempting to defend 
them. The confederates, therefore, must be al^ 
ways on their guard ; their discipline must be strict, 
regular, and uniform ; to elude the skill, and to op- 
pose the strength of Athens, demanded their ut- 
most vigilance and activity. 
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Archidamus, after leading his army into Attica, c h 4. p. 
seems blameable for allowing their martial ardour ^^^^..^^^ 
to evaporate inthe fruitless siegeof Oenoe, the strong- uads 
est Athenian town towards the southern frontier of aw^ 
Boeotia. This tedious and unsuccessful operation 
enabled the Athenians, to complete, without inter- 
ruption, the singular plan of defence so ably traced 
by the bold genius of Pericles. They hastened 
the desolation of their own fields ; demolished their 
delightful gardens and villas, which it had been 
their pride to adorn ; and transported, either to 
Athens or the isles, their valuable effects, their 
cattle, furniture, and even the frames of their 
houses. The numerous inhabitants of the country 
towns and villages, where the more opulent Athe- 
nians commonly spent the greater part of their time, 
flocked to the capital which was well furnished 
with the means of subsistence, though not of ac- 
commodation, for such a promiscuous crowd of 
strangers, with their families, slaves, or servants. 
Many people of lower rank, destitute of private 
dwellings, were obliged to occupy the public balls, 
the groves and temples, the walls and battlements. 
Even persons of distinction were narrowly and 
meanly lodged ; an inconvenience severely felt by 
men accustomed to live at large in the country, in 
rural ease and elegance. But resentment against 
the public enemy blunted the sense of personal 
hardship, and silenced every murmur of private 
complaint. 

Meanwhile the confederate anny, havihff raised The con- 
flie siege of Oenoe, advanced along the eastern mage 

Attic*. 
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CHAP. froDtier of Attica ; and within eighty day« 9^H%f the 
'i^J'^^ surprise of Platsa^ invaded the Thrasian plfiin, the 
oijmp. richest ornament of the Athenian territory. HaVf 
A.'g743i. ing wasted that valuable district with fire andfiwotd, 
they proceeded to Eleusis, and from thence to 
Acharnaa, the largest borough in the cooimonr 
wealth, and only eight miles distant from the 
capital. There they continued an unusual length 
iqf time, gradually demolishing the houses and plan* 
tations, and daily exercising every act of rapaciotte 
cruelty, with a view either to draw the enemy to a 
battle, or to discover whether they we.re unalterably 
determined to keep within their wall^ ; a reaolutioa, 
which) if clearly ascertained, would enable the in- 
vaders to proceed with more boldness and ei^^ct, 
and to carry on Ibeir ravages with security^ evep i^ 
the gatef of Athens. 
TfaeAthe- ^^ Athenians, hitherto intent on their nnval 
tort thTi preparations, had exerted an uncommon degron of 
injttriet. patience and self*command. But their unruly pa^^^ 
QioQf CQvld iio longer be reatrainedi when they 
learned the proceedings in Achamsp. Thf pror 
prietors of that rich and extensive district boasted 
that they alone could send three thousand brave 
apeamien into the field, ^nd lamented, that they 
should remain cooped up in dishonourable confine^ 
ment, while their poissessions fell a prey to ap hostile 
invader. Their animated cpiuplaints ipflarqe^ tbf 
l^indred ardour of the Athenian youth. It appearei) 
unworthy of those who had so often ravaged with 
impunity the territories of their neigbboiirsy pa- 
tiently to behoiid the de9plation of tbeir own^ ]jar 
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terested priests anounced approaching calamity ; c h a p. 
seditious orators clamoured against the timid coun- l^^ 
oils of Pericles; the impetuous youth required 
their general to lead them to battle. Amidst thish 
popular conuxiotion, tfce accomplished general and 
statesman remained unmoved, bravely resisting 
thestorai, or dexterously eluding its force. Though 
determined not to risk an engagement with the 
confederates, he seasonably employed the Athe^ 
nian and Thessalian cavalry to beat up their quar* 
ters, Ip intercept their convoys, to harass, surprise, 
or cut off their advanced parties. While these en- 
terprises tended to divert or appease the tumult, 
a fleet of an hundred and fifty sail ravaged tlie de- 
fenceless coast of Peloponnesus. A squadron, less 
numerous made a descent on Locris. The rebel- 
lious inhabitants of JEgina were driven from their 
possessions, and an Athenian colony was settled in 
that island. The wretched fugitives, whose coun- 
try had long rivalled Athens itself in wealth, com- 
merce, and naval power, received the maritime dis- 
trict of Thyrea* from the bounty of their Spartan 
protectors. 

Intelligence of ^hese proceedings, and still more The con. 
the scarcity of provisions, engaged the confederates ^^^J^*^^ 
to returo to their respective republics. Having -^«»c» 
advancJed by the eastern, they retired along the 
western, frontier of Attica; everyplace in ili^ix line 



* Thfs district Uy on the frontier of the Argive and Lacedaemonian 
territory, and had lon|r fonned an object of Qontention between those 
oepublics. See vol. i. pp. 322, 323* 
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c H A P. of march experiencing the fatal effects of their re* 
^^" sentment or rapacity. Soon after their retreat, Pe- 
ricles, towards the beginning of autumn, led out 
the Athenians to ravage the npighbouring and hos- 
tile territory of Megara. The invadhig army was 
accidentally observed by the fleet, while it return- 

Pericics fed from the coast of Peloponnesus. The sailors 
hastened to share the danger and plunder. The 
whole Athenian force thus amounted to nearly 
twenty thousand men ; a number far more than 
sufficient to deprive the industrious Megareans of 
the hopes of a scanty harvest, earned with infinite 
toil and care, in^heir narrow mountainous district. 
The winter was not distinguished by any im- 
portant expedition on either side. The Corinthi- 
ans, long inured to the sea in all seasons, carried on 
indecisive hostilities against the Athenian allies hi 
Acarnania. During this inactive portion of the 
year, the Athenians, as well as their enemies, were 
employed in celebrating the memory of the slain, 
with much funeral pomp, and high encomiums on 
their valour* ; in distributing the prizes of merit 

* This mofurnful sotemnUy as practised by the At&eman% is 
described hy Thucydldes, 1. ii. p. 120, & seqq. The boiies of the 
deceased were brought to a tabernacle previously erected for receir- 
iDg them. On tlie day appointed for the ftmenl, they were convey- 
ed from theooe in cypresis coffins, drawn on mriages, ^one for each 
tribe, to the public sepulchre in the Ceramicusf the most beaatiful 
suburb of the city. The relations of the dead decked out the re- 
mains of their friends as they judged most proper (See Lysias against 
Ageratus.) One empty bier was drawn along in • honour of those 
whose bodies had not been recovered. Persons of every age, and of 
either sex, citizens and strangers, attended this solemnity. When 
the bones were deposited in the earth, some titizen of dignity and 
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among the sunriving warriors ; in confirming their chap. 
respective alliances ; and in fortifying such places ^^• 
on their frontier as seemed most exposed to milita- 
ry excursions, or naval descents. 

The return of summer brought back into Attica The 
tbe Peloponnesian invaders ; but it likewise intro-bJSw out 
duced a far more dreadful calamity. A destructive ^JJ q^^S^ 
pestilence, engendered in Ethiopia, infected Egypt, A v ^ 
and spread over great part of the dominions of the 
King of Persia. History does not explain by what 
means this fatal disorder was communicated to 
Greece. The year had been in other respects re- 
markably healthful. As the disease first appeared 
in the Piraeus, the principal Athenian harbour, we 
may be allowed to conjecture, that it was imported 
from the east; either by the Athenian merc]iant- 
men, or by the ships of war, which annually sailed 
to that quarter, in order to levy money on the tri- 
butary cities. When its miserable symptoms broke 
out in the Piraeus, the inhabitants suspected that 
the enemy had poisoned their wells. But it soon 
extended over the adjoining districts, and raged 



merity ittined by the state, mounted % lofty pulpit, and pranouncdd 
the panegyric of the deceased, of their ancestors, and the Athenian re«> 
public. On this occasion, Pericles himself had been appointed to that 
Bolemn office. He p erf or med it with great dignity; His speech, con- 
taming almost as many ideas as words, is incapable of abridgment; nor 
does its nature admit the insertion of it intire in tbe present history, in 
which eloquenee is considered merely as an engine of government, 
and such speeches only uitroduced as influenced public vesolations and 
measures. It is however, worthy of observation, that his magnificent 
display of the advantages, the security, and tbe glory of Athens, forms 
aatriking contrast with tbe unexpected oalamitiep which soon overwhefan^ 
ed fans unhappy vnoitry. 
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CHAP, with peculiar violence in the populous streets which 

^^' surrounded the citadel. 
i)e8crin. The malady appeared under various forms, in 
tha" different constitutions ; but its specific symptoms 
mMiady. ^Terc invariably the same. It began with a burn- 
ing heat in the head ; the eyes were red and in- 
flamed ; the tongue and mouth had the colour of 
blood. The pain and inflamation descended to 
the breast with inexpressible anguish ; the skin was 
covered with ulcers ; the body of a livid red ; the 
external heat not sensible to the touch, but the in- 
ternal so violent, that the slightest covering could 
not be indured. An insatiable thirst was an uni- 
versal symptom ; and, when indulged, increased 
the disorder. When the bowels were attacked, 
the patient soon perished through debility. Some 
lived seven or nine days, and died of a fever, with 
apparent remains of strength. The life was saved 
when the internal vigour diverted the course of the 
disease towards the extremities. Those who once 
recovered were never dangerously attacked' a se- 
cond time, from which they conceived a vain hope 
of proving thenceforth superior to every bodily in- 
its effects fi^'^i^^y* The disorder, which was always accom- 
^"Jd* P^i^icd with an extreme dejection of spirits, often 
impaired the judgment as well as the memory* 
All remedies, human and divine, were employed 
in vain to stop the progress of this fatal contagion. 
The miserable crowds expired in the temples, pre- 
ferring unavailing prayers to the gods. A shock- 
iig spectacle was seen round the sacred fountains^ 
where multitudes lay dead, or perished in ago^ 
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nising toriure. At length all medical assi^ance chap. 
was despised*, and all religious ceremonies neg- ^^^ 
lected. Conlinually suffering or apprehending th* onmor*i«. 
most dreadful calamities, the Athenians became 
cquafly regardless of laws human and divine. The 
fleeting moment only was theirs. About the fu- 
ture they felt no concern-, nor did they believe it 
of concern to the gods, since all, good or bad, alike 
perished. Decency no longer imposing respect, 
the only pursuit was that of present pleasure. To 
beings of an hour, the dread of punishment 
fdhned no restraint ; to victims of misery, con- 
science presented no terrors. Athens thus exhibit- 
ed at once whatever is most atflicting in wretched- 
ness, and most miserable in vice, unitingto the rage 
of disease the more destructive fury of unbridled 
passions. 

While the city fell a prey to these accumulated Devagta- 
evils, the country Was laid waste by an implacable ^^^"^£ 
enemy. On the present occasion, the confederates piymp- 

* Ixxxvii. S* 

advanced beyond Athens; they destroyed the a. cm 
works of the miners on mount Laurium ; and, hav- 



* The supposed decree qF the, Athenians in 'farour of Hippo crates^ 
9ays, that his scholars shewed the means both of preventing^ and curing- 
the plague. T«uc xif ^oKrciot^ iu-pdxms* lui^w^,dLfBtu rot koifxav ; and agftin, 
0»4»fifat,|«T{<!M<''»6f<^A«at«x«»f^'«-<i^«TW »*jiu»?^ H4>pQCratea9 p. X290. 
Tlus decide, therefore^as well as the letters of JtllppocrateSy n^ntionin^^ 
the pkgue at Athens, are unquestionably spurious. The malady is mi- 
nutely descsribed by Thueydide8.1.H.c.xWiis by Luere^iu9, M, vi. rer. 
1136. and seqq. Diodorus, 1. zu. differs widely from them both^^proba* 
-. hly having copifid from EphorUs and Theopompuif. .Hippoor^a has., se- 
vend eaKa of the plag«i« ^m Thaaoa* Abder«, &c. but not one from 
Athens. See Hippocrat.de ISofbLi BfHdem. - . ' / 
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CH AK ing ravaged all that soutfiern diftrkt, at we^ aa 
^^' the coast opposite to Eubq^ and Naxos, they 
traced a line of devastation along the Maratbooian 
shore, the glorious scene of an immortal victprj, 
obtaiped by the valour of Athens, in defence ojf 
those very states by which her own territories were 
now so cruelly desolated. 
Mtynvii- If conscious wisdom and rectitude were not sur 
nlneiM. perior to ^very assault of fortune, the manly soyl 
of Pericles must have sunk under the weight of 
such multiplied calamities. But his fortitude still 
supported him aipidst the Qood of public and do^ 
roestic wo. With decent and magnanimous com- 
posure, he beheld the unhappy fate of hisnupaerou? 
and flourishing fainily, successively snatched away 
,by the rapacious pestilence. At the funeral of th^ 
last of his sons, he dropped, indeed, a few reluc- 
tant tears of paternal tenderness ; but ashamed of 
this momentary weakness, he b^nt his undejepted 
4nind to tbp dei^nce of the republic. Having col- 
lected an.biiQdre^ Athenian, together with fifty 
X)\mn or Lejsbpf^p vessels, he sailed through the S^- 
ronic gulph, and ravaged the unprotected coasts of 
Elis, Argos, and Laconia. While this armament 
weighed anchor in the Piraeus, there happened an 
.eclipse of 4he:sun^,;whiGh teirified .the supiEirsti- 
tious mariners, whose minds were already clouded 
by calainity. Xhe pilot. of the admiral galley be- 
trayed the most unmanly cowardice^ when Pericles 

* nutttth. iitiPerld. Bat ttTliucydidoiiiieiltSonsnota^h i^ipfletiMt 
ttimxner, aHhough extrtmely attentive in nomUng ^mith' 
ve majfuspectthechroBoltKyonPkilMvli. 
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iMrawlhg ft<c)<mk beftir^^ Ms e]^% uhad, <' whether oa a f. < 
tteidbscurity suf^ri<»d<hitti f the pilot aMwevuig ^^' 
Mmlh the iregatii^c, « ]>Mlii€r/^ rejoin^ Perides^ 
oti^aii eeKpse of the ran, OGcasioned by the ieter* 
T«nti\yn of a rerolvhigrplflifet, which iriteiMtepts its 

Having aititedon the Argdiic coast, the*' Athe-Hb mftf. 
maDd laid siege to the Mcred c^y Bpidauriis, Whose ^t^u^ 
ifthabitatits gibried in the peculiar farour of ^scu-JJ^'J;^ 
la'pius. The plague again breaking out in the fleet, ^^P: 
Wai$ naturally ascribed to the vengeMcd'Of that A.c.4301 
(tended divitiity: They raided the siege of Epi- 
daunis ; nor were their o^rations more duceessful 
against Troezen^; Hermion^, dtid other Peloponne* 
sihn cities. They took only the smaQ foMress of 
PrasisB, a sea-port of Laconia ; after WbSeh they 
returned to the Pii^UMfflieted With the pestHence^ 
and Without having peiformed any thing suitable to 
the greatness of the armament, or the public e%r 
pe'ctatiof^. 

The Athenian expedition into Thrace wad stUlAtheni^bit 
more unfortunate. Into that country AgnoA con* fonwulte 
ducted a body of four thousatYdmen, to co-operate ^ '^^^'^^ 
with Phonriio in the siege of Potidada* But i»the 
space of forty d^ys, he lost one thousand and fl^ 
soldiers iii the plague ; And the only consequence 
of hi^e:xpedition was, to infect Ike northern army 
with that melsinch^ly disorder. 

These multi{)lieddliastet»Mdttcedt)te Atheaims ^^^ 
todedpidr. Their sufferings exceededeiampleaifd 
belh»f, Whae they were deprived of Itofe only eiff 
peeled consotationy the pleatHf^'ofravenge. The 
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c.« A R bulk of the : people desired peace on any imam. 
^^^^^ Ambassadors were sent t» S^arfa, but not admitted 
to an audience. The orators clamoured and tra- 
dueedPericles* The undiseermngpopulaces^cribed 
their misfortunes to the unhappy efiectof his coun- 
cils : but his magnanimity did not yet forsake hiiti; 
and, for the last time^ he addressed the assembly : 
riimimoi^ " Your, anger, Athenians ! occasions no surprise, 
firmntfsp becauseitcomesn^ Unexpected. Your complaints 
advice to e;s:cite no resentment^ because to compl^m is the 
thcAthe j.|gjj^ of the miserable. Yet, as you mistake both 
the catue and the measureof your present calamity, 
I will venture to expose such dangerous, and, if not 
speedily corrected, such fatal errors. The justice 
and necessity of the war I have often had occasion 
to explain : it is just, that you, who have protected 
and saved, should govern Greece ; it is necessary, 
if you would assert your pre-eminence, that you 
should now resist the Peloponnesians. On main- 
taining this resolution, not your honour only, but 
your safety, depends. The sovereignty of Greece 
cannot, like an empty pageant of grandeur, be 
taken up with indifference, or without danger laid 
down; That, well-earned dominion, which you 
have sotinetinnes exercised tyrannically, must be up- 
held and defended, otherwise you must submit, 
without resource, to the resentment of your injured 
allies, and the animosity of your inveterate enemies. 
The bal*dsbips, to which you were exposed from the 
latter; I foresaw and foretold ; the pestilence, that 
ijydden and improbable calamity, it was impossible 
for human prudence to conjecture ; yet great and 
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unexpected m our misfortunes bare been, and con-^ ^ -^ ^• 
tioue, they are«t|ll accidental and transitory, while ^^^^J,^ 
the advantages of this necessary war are permanent, ' *^ 
and its glory will be immortal. The greatness of 
that empire which we strive to uphold, extends be- 
yond the territories of onr mo^t distant allies. Of 
the two elements, destined for the use of men, the 
sea a!?d land, we absolutely command the one, 
nor is there any kingdom or republic, or confed^- 
eracy, in a condition to dispute our dominion. Let 
this consideration elevate our hopes ; and personal 
afflictions will be drowned in the tide of public pros- 
perity. Let us bear, with resignation, the strokes of 
Providence ; and we shall repel, with vigour, the 
assaults of your enemies. It is the hereditary and: 
glorious distinction of our republic, never to yield 
to adversity. We have defied danger, expended 
treasure and blood ; and, amidst obstinate and for- - 
midable wars, augmented the power, and extended 
the fame, of a city unrivalled in wealth, populous- 
ness, and splendour, and governed by laws and in- 
stitutions worthy of its magnificence and renown. 
If Atheins must perish, (as what human grandeuris 
not sulyect to decay?) let her never fall, at least, 
through our pusillanimity, a fall that would cancel 
the merit of our former virtue, and destroy at once 
that edifice of glory which it has been the work of 
ages to rear. When our walls and harbours are 
no more ; when the terror of our navy shall have 
ceased, and our external magnificence have fallen 
to decay, the glory of Athens shall remain : this is 
the prize which I have hitherto exhorted, and still 
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CHAP, exfiort you to defend, regardless of fh€ clamour!^ 
^^- of slotb, the suspicions of cowardice, or tlie perse- 
^"^^""^^ cuf ion of enty.** 

Death and Such vfete tli6 sentirtienfe of Pe¥icTes, wlio oii 
SfSrio^s-fliis occasion, declared to his assembled couritry- 
uS^i 4. ^^"» ^^^^ ^^^ freedom of consciotis merit, that he 
A.C.4S9. felt himself inferior to nofife? in wisdom to discover, 
and abilities to eitplain and promote, the measures 
most fidnourable and useful ; that he was a sincere 
and ardent lovef of t^e republic, tmWassed by the 
dictates of selfishness, unseducerfbyth© allurements 
ofpaHiiality. The angefi'offfie Athenians evaporated 
in imposing on him a small fine, arid shortly after- 
Wards, they re-elected him genei^l. The integrity 
and manly iSrmhess of his mind restored the faint- 
mg courage of t'he repuBlid. They rescued the 
<iighity of Fericles from the rage of popular fren- 
zy ; but they could not defend his life againSt the 
infectious malignity of the pestilence. He died 
two vears and sir months after the commencement 
of the wtr. The character which he di'aws of hini- 
self is confirmed by the impartial voice of history, 
which adds a few circumstances fitted to confirm 
the teiture of a virtuous and lasting fame. During 
the first invasion of the Pelopotitiesians, he declar- 
^ that he would convey his extensive and va- 
luable estate to the public, if it should be Except- 
ed from the general devastation, by the policy 
or the gratitude of Archidamus, his hereditary 
guest arid friend*. Yet this generous patriot 
lived with the most exemplary ecOiidmy in his 

* Thucydld. p. 108. 
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personal and domestic expense. His death-bed was c h a f. 
surrounded by his numerous admirers, who dwelt ^^' 
with complacence on the illustrious exploits of his 
glorious life. While they recounted the wisdom 
of his government, and enumerated the long series 
chilis Tictories by ^ea and land, " You forget," said 
the dying statesman and sagje, " you forget the only 
?aluable part of my character : none of my fellow- 
citizens was ev^r compelled through any action of 
mine, to assume a mourning robe^^.^' He expired, 
teaching an inyaluaUe lesson to human kind, that 
in the last important hour, when all other objects 
disappear, or totally lose^ieir value, the recollec- 
tion of an innocent life is stULpresentto the wind, 
and still affords consolatku], more valuable than 
Pericles could derive from his nine trophies erect- 
ed over the enemies of his country, from his long 
and prosperous administration of forty years, the 
depth of his political wisdom, the pre-eminence of 
||^i3 m^tafy f^nd n^val Bkiltt$ and the inamortal fame > 

of hip naatchjes^. eloquence. 

• Plut.in PeticL 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Subsequent Events of the tfar. — PkUcea taken. — 
Revolt of JLesbos^^Descripiion and History of 
that Island.^-^Naturi of its political Comeetion 

• with Athens. — Address oj fieshos^^Its Capital he- 
sieged by the Athenians.^^ Measures of tkt Pdo^ 
ponnesiam fjor relieving it. — MHyleni surrenders. 
.^Deliberations trt Athens^ concerning the Treat- 
, ment of tha Prisoners.^-rSe^setlfiement of the Affairs 
4^ Le$bos.^^The Corinthians femenU Factions in 
Corcyra.^^SedHi^m in thai Island. — The contend- 
ing Fadions respectively supported by the Athe- 
nians and Ptlapwmsians.-^ProgresSj Termina- 
tion, and Consequences of the Sedition^ 

p The dignity and vigour of ' the republic seemed 
to perish with Pericles, and several years elapsed, 
j.^^^^^ ^^ scarcely distinguished by any event that tended 
the four to Vary the uniformity, much less to decide the 
years of fortunc, of the war. While the Peloponnesians in- 
oiymp! vaded Attica, the Athenian fleet annually rava- 
iL^clsQ^* ged the coast of Peloponnesus. In vain the inha- 
—425. bitants of that country, little accustomed to the 
sea, collected ships and used their utmost endea- 
vours to contend with the experienced skill of 
the Athenian mariners. They were always defeat- 
ed, and often by an inferior force ; one proof among 
many, that naval superiority is slowly acquired, 
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and rfowly lost. Neither the Atherilan^^ nor thech ^k 
Peloponnesians derived any effectual assistance ^^^^^ 
from their respective alliances with Silalces and 
Percliccas. The former, reinfoi^ced by' many inde- 
pendent tribes of Thrace, who were allured to his 
standard' by the hopes of plundet-i pbured down an 
hundred' and fifty thousand men on the Macedo- 
nian coast. But a hasty agreement between the two 
kings dissipated that numerous and desultory band 
wittt the same rapidity with which it bad been col- 
lected*. 

One benefit, indeed, the Athenians received 
fronts Sitakes, if that 6aji be reckoned a benefit^ 
which enabled them to commit an ^ction qf enor- 
mou£^'€rUdty. He put into their haiids Arisitaeus, 
the Gorinibian, a bold and determined enemy of 
their republic; and actually travelling through 
Thrac6 into Persia, to solicit money from Artaxer^ 
Xes to support the War against thetn. Both Aristae- 
us and his colleagues in the embassy suffered an ^ 

ignonMnidus death. 

The success of thel adverse parties was equally Ttkin^^ 
balaiided In the sieges of Potidaea Snd PlatW.^ TheStJmJ** 
former, having surrendered 6n capitulation, was ^***^"J^; 
occupied by tiew inhabitants. The expelled citi- 
zem rttlred to Olynthlis and other places of the 
Chakildicei where the;^ ' strengthened' and exaspe- 
rated the'fbes of Athens. Plataea also capiiiilated, of putaea. 
after a long and spirited resistance during five years, ha^mii % 
NotCvi^itfastanding the ^rha and affecting remon-^^*^' 
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c.p A f. slrfince^ of tbe chV^ns w^o j^ad acted fuch v> iXkmr 
^^^ triou8 part in tbjB jPersi^ pyar^when the T|)^|;]i9ii9 
-'" '^ behaved most cjisgracefulfy, t^e capitulation ifas 
shamefully violated b^ tbe Sp3^rtafi§, w^o sacrificed 
to tbe re^ef^fn^ui of "^^^ebe^^ the eteroal ^enem^y of 
Plataa^, tifo bundred braye^men^ wbo$e cpjiir^g^^od 
fidelity merited a bjslter fat^* B^ttiie ypii^ of 
Plataea 9^iil j^urisbed in tbe bosom of Atbens, .^ 
)ver^ d^.8tined^ in a future age, to reassuipeibe d^gr 
nity of independent gctv^rpfpent^ wbicb f^l^ys 
formed the highest ambition of their small bu| qf ^gt- 
panimpus community. . - 
i^hM^^ Amqn^ jth^ transacj[|pp^ pf this otbeq^i^ u^ftin^T 
portapt period, l^appened tbp r^yftlt of L^^ljop, .f^pfl 
the ^edi^o;^ of Corpyy ?^. Polb ^ofvents deeply ^(- 
|ected thejnter^pt? of -^jiiefl? } ^nd tbe foro^i: ^ 
(^istin^i^hed by ^ucbclr^uoistapcesasi ^erve ^ ^r 
lustraitQ the pplijlic^ pfr^ngj^niepll^ o^f ^ iimp^y 
wt^ile th^ if^%T exhibits a afrikipg bi4 gV¥>V4f 
picl^ure pf Grecl^ mapnera- 
ttoSflSTd '^^^ island of Lesbos, extending ^boiy^. ^ .^j^- 
k»toi7^ d|-|Bd and fifty niil^p, in c|f pa^qfj^f cji^ce, 13. the Ingest, 
/^ e^ept Emjq^a^, jn t|^e^ i%JR?^P ^e^r . P^r«lftftWar 
: ./ planted by llpi^i, l^^^m^ V^ ^ fWPt^Wlf ^ 
many J^olic colonie?^ .'Jh^yjp^^^^^^i^ 
tb? opposite continent, s^p4 s^f^^r^^^lp^t (^iyr 
metropqlis by a ^tr^i^ of $6vei^ inii^, ^ 
papd3 Itself injto tlje M^f Qjf Tbebf^ ^laki^ W^V 
fully diversifiei^ !?y 1^^ 

nussian isle?; erf plfl 8,a?re^ Jo -^poj^^ T^W'^JaBPy 
temperature of the climate of Lesbos conspired 
with the rich fe^^^Uty ciftis§, SaU to produce those 
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a«liHi)Mls' fruits aliid AiMfr «Kd[ttli^«& id)i6^ ^^o h a f. 
M^ Milt aeine^l^g^d l^ mtf der A trafolter s to cte-; 
servethe^tieomiUMIK sOlitiferaUy l^M<iWed on Ctenf 
Ixf aMi^m wt^iteris**. The coH venieitt^e of its bar* 
bouit ftM^nMied dHbthei" ^d«IVce* of wealUi dtid ad^ 
vahiK^ §i^mh defi^tful island, ^^skeh as t^tif as 
the age of Homer, was reckoned pdprfiloiut atad- 
powttir&il, and like tbepdst of Greefce^ attfaatt tiiile, 
gc^n^Mieiiby tlfe modbttite jurisdktion of bertflb- 
taiy princes. The abUfce^of royal power occasibned ^ 
the' dissolution of itMinattJby iri Lesbos, as w<ell as 
iei^ ttie neigbbouring-istesJ The rivaldlties of Mi- 
tyleti^ and'Metbyniiia contended fof repilblicah 
{fNef-eminenee* I'he* fortfier pMvailed, and having 
i^d^ced Metbymna, as well as six cities df inferior 
not#,' bi^gan to extend- itfe dominion beyond the 
iiaito^ bounds of tbe istadd, atid c^tiquen^d a 
cfomidet'able part of Troas* Ateanwbile the in* 
t«»tiaVg6tl0ninient ofMitytefie wasttften disturbed^ 
by sedition, and sometimes usurped by tyrhflts. 
The wise Pittacus contemporary and rival of So- 
lo«,-end*avoured to remedy these evils by givic^g^ 
his coubtrymen a bddy of laws, comprised in six: 
fannd^^ verses, which adjusted tbeirpbliticairights, 
and regulated their behaviour af<d maimers: The* 
Lesbiatis afterwards tlMdervfc^tlt thjose general revd- 
Inti^WS; to whiob bcftb the islands a^tffbe coAtinent^ 
of A^ia Miiiorwere exposed ftom^ the Lydiaii and 
Fisri^iah power. DelivbrM fr^m' the yokte of- Per^ 

* Mons. de Gays, Tournefort, &c. agree with Horaoe (passim) and 
Strabo, 1. xiii. p" 584 — 657. from whom the following particulars, m the' 
tHt't conoerhing-lieBbos, tfft extras; ted. 
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ground Abeoit spurned the tyramiGiiil aiMibari^ijof 
Spwta nod P«H«a9iaS) and rang^ tbafnaeh^MUndw 
the. henQurabl^ colours of Atl^ftii«» wbkh they 
thencefortb coAtimied to rofjpect in {ieac% and ta 
follow, ia war. 
NAiureof , In the exercise of powert the Atheniaiis display* 
cla «A^.^' ^ princifdef totally diffiirentfroiD those by which 
wuh A- *^y ^*^ attained it. The confederacy between 
tbens. Athena and Lesbos was still supporte4» however^ 
by mutual fear>»ratber thap by recipiocal aSecHen. 
During peace, the Lesbians dreaded the imvy.of 
Athens ; the Athenians feared to lose the assistance 
of Lesbosin war. Besides this» the Athenians, wiere 
of the Ionic» the Lesbians of the Eolac^ race;. and 
the latter justly regretted that the allies of Athens 
should be successively reduced to the oondUion of 
subjects. They perceived the artful poliey.of .tJbat 
republic in allowing the Chians and Lesbians alone 
to retain the semblance of liberty. While the 
Chians and . Lesbians^ still free in appeAimnQe» 
assisted in subduing the other confederates . /of 
Athens, that ambitious repuiUic was alwaya bur- 
nished with a plausible justification of hergene^l 
oppression: and tyranny; sinee U was natumlto 
imagine that men, left to the unrestrained liberty 
of choice, should, in matters indiflTereat to tbeair 
selves, prefer the cause of justice to.tbatof ,wm«|h 
ation. Buteventhea{^arentfreedomwbichthe Lea^ 
bians enjoyed bad become extremely precarious* 
They felt themselves undera disagreeable necessity 
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tof tmoUmf Ut htib^y and to iatter the Atfatftiian de- c h k p. 
aagogues^ smd ia all their tr&macflons, with that ^^l 
ifiipertoos i^opte, to testify motUiyitig deferenee 
or al^eet submission. Notwillistandiiig their 
W«tehfat attention never designedly to offi3iid,tbey 
were cootinually endangered by the quarrelsome 
buniour of a cs^ricious multitude, and bad reason 
to dread, test, iti consequence of some unexpected 
guirt of |>assion, tbey should be compeU^d to de- 
molish their walls, and to surrender their sbipping ; 
the puBisbments alres^dy inflicted' on such of the 
ncagbbouring kilands as bad incurred the displea- 
sare of Athens^ 

Tbig uneasy ^tuation naturally disposed the h%ir m^uuks 
bkms/aiBidst the calamities of the second Pelo^bf«nspK^ 
pomieskin invasion, heightened by Ibe plague at ^^^V^'^, 
Athens, to watch- an opportunity for revolt. The^o^t. 
JbUotwing yWar was employed in assembling the 
«e«ttered inhabitants of the island within the walls 
of Mitylen6, in strengthening these walls, in fortir 
fying their harbours, in augmenting tbeir fleets 
and in collecting troops and provisions from the 
fertile shores of the Euxine« But in the fourth year oiym^. 
of the war, their de«gn, yet unripe for execuiion^^^i^' 
was made known to^ the Athenians by the inha-^ 
bitants of Tenedos, the neighbours and enemies of 
Lesbos, as well as by the citizens of Metfaymna» 
tke ancieni rival of Mitylen^, and by several mai- 
contents in the Lesbian capital* Notwithstanding 
the concurrence of such powerful testimonies, the 
Athenian magistrates affected to disbelieve intelli- 
gence wbiohtbeirdistressedcirciimstaiMiipirendeied 
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CHAT, peculiaiiy alarming. Tb^ Lesbkm, it wi» said^ 
^^' cDuId never tfadnk of fo»iaking the aAiayace of » 
ceutttry which bad always treated tbett^^h euoh 
distinguished favmir, how powerAilly soever tiiey 
might be urged to that measure by ffae Hiebans, 
their Bk>tian brethren, and the ^artakis, their an- 
cient confederates^ Ambassadors^bowever^ w^i^e 
sent to Lesbos, desiring an explanation olrumoui^' 
so dishonourable to the fidelity and gratitude <rf 
the island. 

\ih^i^^^^ The ambassadors having confirmed the rej>ort, 
Athens equipped a fleet of forty sail, iirteading to^ 
attack the enemy by surprise, while they celebrated, 
w^tb universal consent, the anniversary festival of 
Apello, on the promontory of Malea. But this* 
design was rendered abortive by the diligence df a 
Mity Ionian traveller, who passing frdni Athens ta 
EuboBa, proceeded southward to Geraistos, and,* 
embarking in a-merchanft vessel, reached Le^^r 
in less than three days from the time that h^ un-- 
dertook this; important service. His seasorNift^e^ 
advice not only prevented the Mitylenians^ froiit 
leaving their city, but prepared themf to appie^r, at^ 
. . the arrival of the enemy, in a tolerable posfift^ of 
defence This state of prep^t-atton enabled thetaf 
to obtain from Cleippidas, the Athenraff adm^irrii ii 
suspension of hostilities, until they dispatch^ an 
embassy to Athens, to remove, as they prieffcndetf, 
the groundlessresentment of the people, and to give 
ample satisfaction to the magistrates. 

Aiidresftof On the part of the Lesbians, this transaction was 
nothing' more than af contrivance to^ gain tme»; 
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Tbey expected no fiiTour or Ibrgiyenees from thec n k p.^ 
jMheoianassei^Uy; and wb9e this ill usWe negocia- ^J^3^ 
lion was carrying on M Aftens^ other ambassador? o^ymp. 
repaired secretly to Sparta, cequesting that the^^crm 
Lesbians might be adniitted into the Peloponneekn 
confedeni(qy, and th^8 eqtMled to the protection of 
that powerful league. The Spartans referred tbeni 
to the general a^seinbjy, which was to be soon hel4 
at Olympia^ to solemnize the most splendid of all 
the Grecian festivals. After the games were ended, 
and the Athenians, who little suspected that such 
matters were in agitation, had returned home, the 
Lesbian apf^bassadors were fa^oursibly beard in a 
gener||l ppijventiojaof the Pelopopnesian represeti-^ 
tatives or deputies, from whom thqy received as^ 
surance of imme,(liatje and efiectual as$|f tance» 

This promise^ however, was not punc^tually peivMUyien^ 
fornted. The eyes of the AtheBians 09>9ne4 to ttieir ^®**^^^ 
dangc^r ; and, while the Pelopo^esiAns prepared or 
deliberated, their more active enemif s ha<!( a)f^ady 
taken the field. Various djirniii^es, in whiei^tbe 
Islanders sh^we^ l\%Me. vigour |p their own defeiioe^ 
engaged the ne|gbjiQuring states gf Lemnos tM 
Iipbros to 8en4, oq the first ^mqson^^coB&iderabk 
i^upplies of troopiji to tb^ii^ Atfiefi^an confedes'ates ; 
but, as the combijned forces were sjiM i^ufiicient 
completely to invest Mityleue,a pew^rful reinforce- 
ment w^s sent from Atb/ms ; and, bie^oretbe^b^glAr 
ning of winter, the place was blofcked up* by )ein4 
while an A.thenian fleet/ oq<;u]^ied. the barboMr. . 

The unfqixourable seapp^^ and leitMl x»i9^eii^h^He»u'«s. 
dilatoriness which so often obstructed the measures fopcm. 
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tn XV, of the confederates, prevented timely aid frbnt ar- 
^^3Jj riving at Mitylen6. But, in order to make a di- 
nesians for version in favour of theii- new allies, the Pelopon- 
fciicving jjggjang ftggembled a consideraWe armament at the 
isthmus, intending to convey their ships overland 
from Corinth to the «ea of Athens, that thefy might 
thus infest the Athenian shores with their fieet, 
while the army carried on its usual ravages in the 
central parts of Attica. The activity of the Athe- 
nians defeated this design. Notwithstanding their 
numerous squadrons on the coasts of Pelopon- 
nesus, Thrace, and Lesbos, they immediately fitted 
out an hundred sail to defend their own shores. 
The Peloponnesian sailors, tvho had been hastily 
collected from the maritime towns, -soon became 
disgusted with an expedition attended with unfore- 
seen difficulties; and, as autumn advanced, the 
militia from the inland country grew impatient 
to return to their fields and vineyards. During 
winter, the Mitylenians were still disappointed in 
their hope of relief. They were encouraged, how- 
ever, to persevere in resistance, by the arrival of 
Salaethus, a Spartan general of considerable merits 
who having landed in an obscure harbour of the 
island, travelled by land towards Mitylene ; and, 
during the obscurity of night, passed the Athenian 
wall of circumvallation, through favour of a breach 
made by a torrent. Salaethus gave the besieged 
fresh assurances that a powerful fleet would be setii 
to their assistance early in the spring; and that, 
at the saAie time, the Athenians should be harassed 
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by an mrsiston more terrible and destrttethre fhatt ch \ p. 
any wliicb they bad yet exp^ienced. ^^^' 

Tlie latter part of Itie pronuse was indeed per* imprudent 
formed. Tlie Pelopoonesians inraded Atti«.^cfd^^^^ 
Whatever had been spated in farmer in€ur8ioiw,^^>^P:j 2 
now fell a prey to their fury. But after spring a. c. 42r. 
had considerably advanced, the long-erpected fleet 
was looked for in vain. The same procrastinaticm 
and difficulties still retarded the preparations of 
the confederates ; and when at length forty sail 
were collected, the command was bestowed on the 
Spartan Alcida^, a man totally deToid of tbirt spirit 
and judgment essential to the character of a naval 
commander. Instead of i^ailing directly to the 
relief of Mitylene, he wasted much precious time 
in pursuing the Athenian merchantmen^ in ha^ 
rassing the unfortified islands, and in alarming 
the defenceless and unwarlike ifihabitants of Ionia, 
who could scarcely recover from their astonishmeirt 
at seeing a Peloponnesian fle^t in those €eQS. Many 
trading vessels, that sailed between the nutnemusi 
islands and harbours on that extensive coast, feii 
into the hands of Alcidas ; for when they descried 
his squadron, they attempted not to avoid it ; many 
fearlessly approached it, as certainly Athenian. In 
consequence of this imprudence, Alcidas took a 
great number of prisoners, whom he butchered in 
cold blood at Myonnesus. 

This barbarity only disgraced himtM&I^ and iiHMifyteii^ 
jured the Spartan cause in Asia, many cities oV^^' 
which were previously ripe for revolt. ^^^^toSSL^. 
he attempted to accomplish the nrnki object ^ ^ ^^* 
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CHAP, of his expedilimi^ the oppdrtumtj was forerer 
y^tj l<>8t by the surrmider of Mitylene. Despair df 
assistance, and scarchy of provisions, had obliged 
Sflhstbus, who began himself by this time to sii^ 
pect that the Peloponneaiam had laid aside all 
thoughts of succouring the plaoe» to arm^ the 
populace, in order to make a vigorous assault on 
tbe Atbeiuan lines. But the lower ranks of mem 
who in Lesbos, as well as in all the Grecian isles, 
naturally favoured the cause of Athei»,tbe avowed 
patron of democracy, no sooner received their ar* 
mour, than they refused to obey their superiors, 
and threatened, that unless the corn were speedily 
brought into the market-place, and equally divided 
among all the citizens, ttiey would instantly sub- 
mit to the bc^iiegers. The aristocratical party 
prudently yielded to the torrent of popular fury, 
which they h6d ndt strength to resist ; and justly 
apprehensive, lest a more obstinate defence might 
totally exclude them from the benefit of capitula«- 
j;ion, they surrendered to Paches, the Athenian 
commander, on condition that none of the prison* 
ers should be enslaved or put to death, until their 
agents, who were immediately sent to implore the 
clemency of Athens, should return with tt^ sen- 
: tence of that repu blic. 
Tenor of '^^^ tcrms Were accepted and ratiikd ; but such 
*^^^*" were the furious resentments which prevailed in 
cKptiTes. that age, such the dark suspicions, and such the 

• He gave the populace* who were before light armed, heavy armour. 
Thucydid. p. 188. English cannot imitate his eipression : otrxiifff tct 
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totri disrc^rd to rilfows of justice and humatiity,^* ^ p- 
Aat the Athenian, antiy' had no aoooer takefn pM^\^^s,.^«^ 
session of the placey than the <^hielautbors and nhei^ 
tors of the revolt, jnc^iii^.it imfirudMt to tnirt 
their safety. td the faith of treaties, and tiie sanctiijr* 
of oaths, flew for protection to their temples* and^ 
altars* This unseasonable diffidence (f^v Pach^ 
appears to have imited uncomnion huniadity witk 
a daring^irit, and gveai military abilities) :b^ 
trajsd. cofiscious guilt, and enabled the Athemmi^ 
to distinguish between their friends and enemies 
The lattei* were protected by Paches, and.prev^il* 
ed on to withdraw from theirsanctuaries. He after* 
wards sent them to the isle of Tenedos, until* thoiK 
&te, as well as that of their fellow citizens, shouUl 
be finally determihed by the Atlmnian republic. ^ 

Imniediately after the arrival of the Mityks»aliTj^yj^ 
ambassadors, the people of Athens had assembled death by 
to deliberate on this important sufeleel. Agitaited ^an de«* 
by the giddy transports of triumph over the re»***' 
bellious ingratitude and perfidy of a people, whot 
though distinguished by peculiar favours, had doi* 
serted their protectors in the season of dangei» 
the Athenians doomed to death all the Mitylenii^ 
(dtizens, and condemned the women and chiMrea 
to perpetual servitude. In one day the bill waa 
proposed, the decree passed, and the same eveiH 
ing a galley was dispatched to Paches, . con^ 
veying this cruel and bloody resolution. But the 
night left room for reflection ; and the feelings 
of humanity were awakened by the stings of re- 
morse. In the morningt having 9S3eniM«d|tras 
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cuw. uraalt io ike puUic square, mtp were surpriBed and 
^^* pleased to find the sentknentt of tfaeir nei^bottfs 



eitactly corresponding with their own. Their de- 
jected coilAtenances met each other : they lament* 
ed, with one aoecnd, the rashness and ferocitj of 
tlmr postton, and bewailed the unhappy fiite of 
Mityleni^the destined otyeet of tfaeir misguided 
fitemy. The IMEityienian ambassadors airidted them* 
srivea of this sudden change of sentimcwt ; a new 
anemhlj was convened, and the questieat submit- 
ted to a second deliberation. 
/ofcieonf ^ turbulent impetuous eloquence bad raised the 
audacious profligacy of €leon, from the lowest 
' mnL of life, to a high degree of antbority^in the 
Athenian assembly. The multitude were deceired 
by his artiAces^andpleased with his frontiers kapu- 
dmce, which tbeycaUedboiie8tboldaess,mdmanIy 
<^fiemiessofciiaracterl His mamiers they appix>ved 
ia proportion as they resendbiled thcrir own ; and 
the woest^tf bis vices ibuod advooates among the 
dupes of his pretended patriotism^ This violent 
dMoagogue, whose arrogant^ presumptioo so un- 
worthily suoeeeded tlieenltghtened inagMinimity 
of Pericles, had, in the former assembly) proposed 
and carried theaanguSnary decrees againiA Mityl^te. 
He- stUl persevered in supporting that atrocious 
measure, and upbraided the weak and wavering 



• TbtB character of deon, dcetclled in mbniattire by Thueydklet, pp. 195 
tod 266, titMUBted at fail leq^kby Arlffto|]fkai«s»inliii eomtdy of DArap, 
*' The Horscinen,'' Yet \re could not aafely trust the description of the 
angry satirist, who bore a personal grudge to Cleon, unless the principal 
siKolBct were juttflM tgr the impaitkl nunHivt of Thueydides. 
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CDUOicdfl Qthk C0uiite)!itteii» liable to be diakeii by c h a p. 
e^^vy guai of passion, «qd totally incapable of tbat ^''^' 
staMIky essential in the n»anagement» indeed^ of 
all §^?e«t affairs^ but particularly IndispeDsable in 
the goventment of distant dependencies. 

<« Sttcb a temper of mind, (he had often ve»*cieoii<im 
lured to declare* and would repeat th& same ^^^{^aUe. 
agreeable truth as often as their fcJly obliged biaii)cKe. 
wad alike unworthy^ and incapable^ of command* 
Tfaiit a democracy was unfit for sovereign rule, 
past experience coDvinced him, aiKl the present iib 
stance now confirmed bis opinicHfu The empire of 
Atbei^ oould not be maiRtaiined without an U9r 
divided attadbtnent, an unalterable adbereoce, to 
tbe interest and honour of the republic. But the 
masters of Greece, were the slaves of their own ca* 
prioious passions ; excited at will by; tiie pei^di^ua 
v^ce of yenal spMkers, bribed to betray tbem^ 
LuUedto a fatal repoee by theseltnesftof melodiow 
word/gt, they forgot the d^nky of the state, afid re^ 
strained tbeirpersQiial reaenAment against muHiidi'- 
edand unprovoked injuries. What was still omre 
dasigerous, they iBTited> by an iltji^ged lenity, ih$ 
inaitMion and continuance of such crimen as musjl 
terminate in public disgrace and irreparable rukib 
T^bat else can be expected frcmi pardoning the ag^ 
gravated guilt of Mitykn6 1 Encouraged by this 
weakness, must not the neighbouring cities and 
islands, whose resources form the principal vigour 
of the republic, greedily seize the first opportunity 
of shaking off the yoke, which they have long reluc- 
tantly borne ; and follow the example of a revolt]^ 
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CHAP, wbicb, without presenting tbem with the fear *of 
XVI. danger, promised them the hope of dbliverance f * 
^^^^^ This sanguinary speech was answered by Deo^ 
^?^ datus, a man endowed with a happy moderation 
equal ad- of miud, joined to a profound knowledge of go- 
^iril vernment, and a deep insight into human nalture. 
In the former assembly^ this respectable orator haid 
ventured, almost > single and alone, to plead thof 
cause of the Mitylenians, and to assert the rights 
of humanity. He obseiTed> << th^t assemblies were 
liable to be misled by the fury of resentment, as 
well as by tlie weaki^ss of compassion ; and th»i 
errors of the former kind were productive of 
consequences not less destructive, and always fol- 
lowed by a far more bitter repentance. Against 
vague slanders and calumny no man is secure; but 
a true patriot must learn to despise such unmanly 
reproaches. Undaunted by opposition, he will of- 
fer good counsel, to which there are not any greater 
enemies than haste and anger. For my part, I 
stand up neithet to defend the Mitylienians» nor to 
waste time in fruitless accusations. They have 
injured us most outrageously, yet I would not ad- 
vise you to butcher them, unless that can be 
proved expedient ; neither, were they objects of 
forgiveness, would I advise you to pardon them^^, 
unless that were conducive to the public interest, 
the only point on which our present deliberation 
turns. Guided by vulgar prejwUces, Cleon has 

* This b speaking like aa orator. It will appear in the sequel^ that 
Deodatuft by no means considered the innocence or guilt of the Mityle- 
las^kigs indlflferent.. .... 
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loudly asserted, that the dealruclion of the Mity-CHAr. 
lenians is necessary to deter neighbouring cities ^^^^[J^ 
from rebellion. But distant subjects must be kept 
in obedience by the mildness of discretionary cau- 
tion, not by the rigour of sanguinary examples. 
What people were erer so mad as to revolt, with- 
^ut expecting, either throi;^h their domestic 
strength, or the assistance of foreign powers, to 
mnke good their pretensions? Men who have 
known liberty, how sweet it is, ought not to be 
punished too severely for aspiring at that inesti- 
mable enjoyment. But their growing disaffection 
must be watched with care, and anticipated by 
diligence ; they must be prevented from taking 
the first step towards emancipation ; and taught^ 
if possible, to regard it as a thing altogether un- 
attainable. 

" Yet such is the nature of man, considered 
either individually or collectively, that a law of 
infallible prevention will never be enacted. Of 
all crinoes that any reasonable creature can com- 
mit. Desire is the fore-runner, and Hope the at- 
tendant. These invisible principles within, are too 
powerful for external terrors; nor has the in- 
creasing severity of laws rendered crimes less fre- 
quent in latter times, than during the mildness of 
the heroic ages, when few punishments were capi- 
tal. While human nature remains the same, weak- 
ness will be distrustful, necessity will be daring, 
poverty will beget fraud, power will eicite in- 
justice, misery will sink into rbeanness, and pros- 
perity swell into presumption. There are other 
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CHAP, contiugehces, which stir up the mutiny of pas- 
.^^^^ sionsy too stubborn for control. The authority 
of government can neither change the combina- 
tion of events, nor interrupt the occasions of for- 
tune. Impelled by such causes, the selfish desires 
of men will hurry them into wickedness and vice, 
whali^ver penalties await them. The imagination 
becomes familiar with one scale of punishment, 
as well as with another ; and, in every degree, 
hope renders it alike inefiectual and impotent ; 
since neither individuals, nor communities would 
commit wrong if they believed that it must infal- 
libly subject them to punishment, small or great. 
When individuals venture on crimes, they always 
expect to elude the vengeance of law. When 
communities rebel, they expect to render their 
revolt, not the occasion of triumph to their ene- 
mies, but the means of their own deliverance and 
security. 

" The severe punishment of Mitylene cannot, 
therefore, produce the good consequences with 
which Cleon has flattered you. But this cruel 
measure will be attended with irreparable prejudice 
to your interest It will estrange the affections of 
your allies; provoke the resentment of Greece; 
excite the indignation of mankind ; and, instead 
of preventing rebellion, render it more frequent 
and more dangerous. When all hopes of success 
have vanished, your rebellious subjects will never 
be persuaded to return to their duty. They will 
«eek death in the field, rather than await it from 
the hand of the executioner. Though reduced 
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to the latt extremity, tbej will q»irn dubmbsioiiyC ha 9. 
and gathering courage from despair, either repel ^^' 
your assaults^ or fall an useless prey, weak and ex- 
hausted, incapsible of indemnifying you for the ex- 
pense of the war, or of raising those subsidies and 
contributions, which rendered their subjugation a 
reasonable object either of interest or ambition. 

'• The revolt of Mitylene wad the work of an 
iiristocratical faction, fomented by the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Thebans. The great body of the {People 
bad no sooner provided themselves with arras, than 
they discovered their affection for'Atbefas. It 
would be most cruel and most ungrateful, to coo- 
found the innocent with the guilty, to involve 
friends and foes in undistinguished ruin. Yet this 
odious measure Would shew more weakness thab 
cruelty, more folly than injustice. What benefit 
could the enemies of Athens more earnestly de- t 

sire? What boon could the aristbcratical factions, 
so profusely scattered over Greece, more anxioma- 
ly request from Heaven? Furnished with your 
sanguinary decree against Mitylene, they would 
for ever alienate from the republic the aflfections 
of her subjects and confederates ; for having once . 
seduced them to revolt, they might unanswerably 
convince them, that safety could only be purcha- 
sed by persevering in rebellion, and that to return 
to duty was to submit to death." 

The moderation and good sense of Deodatus His opin- 
(such was the influence of Cleon) were approved valb^ 
only by a small majority of voices. Yet it re- 
mained uncertain, whethe'r this late and reiuctarit 

Vol. II. 99 
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c H A F. repeatence would avail the MityleftiaiM, who, he^ 

^^^' fore any advice of it.arriTed, might be condemtied 

and executed in consequence of the former decree. 

A galley was instantly fumiBhed with every thing 

that might promote expedition. The Mityleniau 

deputiespromised invaluable re wards to the rowers. 

But the fate of a numerous, and lately flourishii]^ 

community, still depended on the uncertainty of 

winds and currents. The first adyice*boat had 

sailed, as the messenger of bad news, with a slaw 

and melancholy progress. The second advanced 

with the rapid movements of hope and joy. Not 

an adverse blast opposed her course. The necessity 

of food and sleep never restrained a moment the la* 

bour of the oar : and her diligence was rewarded 

by reaching Lesbos in time to check the cruel 

band of the executioner. 

Kormr The bloody sentence had been just read, and <m> 

ScMaty^ derswere preparingforcarryingitintoefiect, when 

^^oiaDB. lYn^ critical arrival of the Athenian galley conr 

verted the lamentable outcries, or gloomy de€pair 

of a whole republic, into expressions of admiration 

and gratitude. 

BeMttk. The punishment, however, of Mitylene was still 

^^^ sufficiently severe, even according to the rigorous 

^*>o«- maxims of Grecian policy. The prisoners, who 

ixuviii.3.had been sent to Tenedos, were transported to 

' Athens. They exceeded a thousand in number, 

and were indiscriminately condemned to death. 

Salaethus, the Spartan general, shared the same 
fate, after descending to many mean contrivances 
to save his life. The walls of Mitylene were de- 
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nrmlished, its stripping was sent io Athens, and hsc hap. 
territory divided into three thousand portions, of ^^' 
which thr^e hundred were consecrated to the gods^ 
and the rest distributed by lot among the people 
of Athens. The Lesbians were still allowed to 
GciitiTate, as tenants, their own fields, paying for 
each share an annual rent amounting in value to 
six pounds nine shillings sterling^. 

The activity and judgment of Pache& thus ef^ Merit am 
iected an important conquest to his country^ Son of ^ 
Though the affairs of Lesbos might have required *'**^*'**' 
bis undivided attention, he no sooner was apprised 
of the appearance of the Peloponnesian fleet, than 
he immediately put to sea, protected the allies of 
Athens, and chased the enemy from those shores* 
During the whole time of his commmand, he be* 
hayed with firmness tempered by humanity* But, 
at his return to Athens, he met with the usual re* 
ward of superior merit* He was accused of mis- 
conduct ; and finding sentence ready to be pro- 
nounced against him, his indignation rose so high, 
that he slew himself in courtf. 

The Spartan admiral, Alcidas, met on the other opera, 
hand, with a reception (such is the blindness of po-{jj^"|pjJ^ 
pular prejudice !) far better than belonged to his tan fleet. 
behaviour. The Peloponqesian fleet of forty sail, 
imprudently intrusted to his command, retired in* 
gloriously, after an expensive and fruitless expedi* 
tion, to the protection of their friendly harbours. 
A northerly wind, however, drove them on the 

* TliQeydid.p 173*^30$. t Plutarch in Nlci«, Sc in Ana^. i 
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o«AP.thorN.ofCral<i: from whence tbey dropped m 
^^^' successWely to the port of Elian Cyllene» which 
bad recovered the disaster inflicted on it by the 
Corcyreans at the beginning <tf the war, and he* 
come the ordinary rendesvous of the Peloponne^ 
sian fleet In this place, Alcidas found thirteea 
gallies commanded by Brasidas, a Spartan of dis- 
tinguished valour and abililies, purposely chosen to 
assist the admiral with his counsels. This small 
«luadron had orders to join the principal arma^ 
ment ; with which the confederates, as their^deaign 
had miscarried at Lesbos, purposed to undertalke 
an expedition against Corcyra, then agitated by 
the tumult of a dangerous sedition. 
ihtriguet Among the hostilities already related between 
?Laxl^ *^ republics of Corinth and Corcyra, we described 
with the the enterprises by which the Corinthians had pos- 
priMnera? sossed themsclves of twelve hundred Coroyrean pri- 
soners. Many of these persons weredescended from 
the first families in the island ; a circumstance: qq 
which the policy of Corinth founded an ecKtensive 
plan of artifice and ambition. The Corcyreans, 
kistead of feeling the rigours of captivitysor experi- 
encing the stem severity of republican resentment, 
were treated withthe liberal and endearing kindness 
of Grecian hospitality. Having acquired their con- 
fidence by good offices, the Corintlqpns insinuaited 
to them, in the unguarded hours of conviviid mer- 
riment, the danger as well as the disgrace of their 
connection with Athens, the imperious tyrant of her 
allies; and represented their shameful ingratitude in 
deserting Corinth, to which the colony of Corcyra 
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ewed w^ only its early happiness and prosperity, c ha p. 
but its original estaUisbnient and existence. These > J ^^ 
arguments, seasonably repeated, and urged witk 
much address, at length preyed, effectual. The 
Gorcyreans recovered their freedom, and returned 
to their native country ; and while they pretended 
to be collecting the sum of eight hundred talents 
(about an hundred and fifty thousand pounds ster^ 
ling) to pay their ransom, they left nothing untried 
to detach Corcyra from the Athenian interest. 
- Their first expedient for accomplishing this pur- ezeitcdaiw 
pose was, to traduce the popular leaders, all of ^^^ 
them stedfast panizans to that republic. Accusa-^^^y^ 
tions, impeachments, all the artifices and chicane^' 
of legal prosecution, were'dii^cted and played off 
against them. The demagogues, who were not of 
a temper to brook such injuries, retorted on their 
antagonists with equal ingenuity, and far superior 
success. Peithias, the most distinguished advocate 
of the Athenian or democratic party, accused five 
ringleaders of the opposite faction of having de- / 

stroyed the fence which inclosed the grove of Ju*- 
piter ; a trespass estimated by the Corcyrean l^w 
at a severe pecuniary punishment*. In vain tht 
persons accused denied the charge ; in vain after 
conviction before the senate, they fled as suppli- 
cants to the altars. They could obtain no mitiga* 
iion of the amercement The demagogue was in- 

• The fine ▼» for eveiy pale, aiUter (one pound and nine pence ster- 
ling). Such causes were frequent in other parts of Greece, as we learn 
fifom the oration of Lysias in defence of a citizen accused of cutting 
dawn ft conseecalcd ofife. See mj twnsUtion of Lysias and JMcrates, 
p«377. 
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c'fi A P. flexible ; arid hi$< influence with his colleagues in 
^^'* the senate, of which he happened that year to be a 
member, determined them to execute the law in 
its utmost rigour. 
Attusina. Exaspetated by this severity, and not doubting 
^^ofthe jIjjjj during the administration of the present senate, 
ri>gues« many similar prosecutions would be raised against 
them, the aristocratical party entered into a con*- 
spiracy for defending themselves and their coun- 
try against the oppressive injustice of Athens and 
Athenian partisans. On this emergency they act* 
ed like men who knew the danger of delay. Having 
fortified their cause with a sufficient number of ad- 
herents, they armed themselves with concealed 
daggers, suddenly rushed into the senate-house, 
and assassinated Peithias, with sixty of his friends. 
This boldness struck their opponents with terror. 
Such persons as felt themselves most obnoxious to 
the conspirators, immediately fled to the harbour, 
embarked, and sailed to Athens. 
Miticotn The people of Corcyra, thus deprived of their 
oiymp. leaders by an event equally unexpected and atroch* 
X a 43r. ' ous,were seized with such astonishment as suspended 
their power of sfttion. Before they had sufBcieDtly. 
recovered themselves to take the proper measures 
for revenge, or even for defence, the arrival of a 
Corinthian vessel, and a Lacedaemonian embassy^ 
encouraged their bloody opponents to complete 
the destruction which they had begun. The attack 
was made at the hour of full assembly ; the forttm^ 
or public square, presented a scene of horror ; the 
•treets of Corcyra streamed with blood. The ubh 
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^larded citizens were incapable of making resist- o h a p« , 
ance against such sudden and unforeseen fury, y,^^ 
They fled in trepidation frora the forum, and the 
more spacious streets. Some took possession of 
the cita^I ; others, of the Hiilaean harbour ; and 
in general occupied, before the eyening, the highr 
er and more remote parts of the town. Their ad? 
versaries kept possession of the market place^ 
round which most of their houses stood, or asseair 
bled in the principal harbour, that points towards 
Epirus, from which they expected succour. The 
day following was spent in doubtful skirmishes, and 
in summoning from the country the ai^istance of 
the peasants, or rather slaves, by whom chiefly the 
lands of the island were ciiltivated. These naturally 
ranged themselves on the side of the people : the 
Corey rean women zealously embraced the same 
party, and sustained the tumult with more than fe« 
male courage. One inactive day inteiTened. The 
partizans of aristocracy were reinforced by eight 
hundred auxiliaries from the continent of £pirus. 
But in the succeeding engagement, the . number^ 
9nd fury of the slaves, who seized the present op- 
portunity to resentthe barbarous cruelty of their 
respective masters ; and the generous ardour of 
the women, rendered the friends of liberty com- 
pletely victorious. The vanquished fled towards 
the forum and the great Ijarbour. Even these 
posts they soon despaired of being able to main- 
tain ; and, to escape immediate death, set fire to the 
surrounding houses, which being soon thrown into a 
bl^Cy presented an impervious obstacle to the rage 
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CHAP, of the assailants. The most beautiful part of Corcy- 
^^^' ra was thus destroyed in one night : the houses,* 
shops, magazines, and much valuable merchandise, 
were totally consumed ; and, had an easterly wind 
aided the conflagration, the whole city must in a 
short time have been reduced to aidies. Amidst 
this scene of confusion and horror, the Corinthian 
galley, together with the auxiliaries from Epirus, 
retired in consternation from a place that seemed 
doomed to inevitable destructien. 
An Athe. Next day twelve Athenian gallies arrived from 
dISl^*i2I**"Naupactus, containing, besides their ordinary coro- 
^^ *^ plement of men, five hundred heavy armed Mes- 
senians. Nicostratus, who commanded this arrna** 
ment, had, upon the first intelligence of the sedi* 
tion, hastened with the utmost celerity to support 
thie cause of Athens and democracy. He had 
the good fortune not only to anticipate thi^ Peld* 
ponnesian squadron, which was so anxiously ex- 
pected by the enemy, but to find bis friends trir 
umphant. They had obtained, however, a melan* 
choly triumph over the splendour of their connfa^y, 
which, if its factions were not speedily reccttdiled, 
was threatened with total ruin. Nicostratus omit*- 
ted nothing that seemed proper to heal the wounds 
of that afflicted commonwealth. By authority, 
entreaties, and commands, be periiuaded the 4bon- 
tending parties to accommodate matters between 
themselves, and to renew their alliance with Athfens. 
Having happily terminated this business, he was 
intent on immediate departure ; but the matlagers 
for the people proposed, that he ^lonld leave five 
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of hb ships with them, to deter ttie enemy from c hap. 
any fresh commotion, and take in exchange five ^f ^J!3^ 
ibeks, which should be instantly manned to attend 
him on his station. With this prot^osal he com- 
plied ; and the Corey reans selected the mariners 
destined to sail with Nicostratus. Those named for 
this service wete, to a man, partizans of^a oligar- 
chy and Lacedaemon ; a circumstance which created 
in them just alarm, lest they should be transported 
to Athens, and notwithstanding the faith of treaties, 
condemned to death. They took refuge in the 
temple of Castor arid Pollux ; the assurances of 
Nicostratus could scarcely remove them from this 
sanctuary ; and all his declarations and oaths were 
uniable to prevail on them to embark. The op* 
posite party asserted, that this want of confidence 
betrayed not only the consciousness of past, but the 
Itxed purpose of future, guilt; and would have im- 
mediately dispatched them with their daggers, had 
not Nicostratus interposed. Terrified at these pro- 
ceedings, the unhappy victims of popular malice 
and suspicion assembled, to the number of four 
hundred, and retired with one accord, as suppli- 
cants, into the temple of Juno. From this sanctua- 
ry they were persuaded to arise, and transported 
to a neighbouring island, or rather rock, small, bar- 
ren, and uninhabited. There they remained four 
days, supplied barely with the means of subsistence 
and impatiently waiting their fate. 

In this posture of affairs a numerous fleet was^rhe Mo. 
seen approaching from the south. This was the fleet ap^ 
long-expected squadron of fifty-three ships com-8JJ7(^t. 

Vol. IL 100 
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CHAP, matided by Alcidas and Brasidas. With the un-, 

xvr A 
y^^^J,^ fortunate slowness inherent in all the measures of 

the confederacy, this armament arrived too late to 
support the sinking cause of their friends. The 
Peloponnesian commanders, however, might still 
expect to take an useless but agreeable vengeance 
on their ^fw^mies. To accomplish this design they 
prepared to attack the harbour of Corcyra, while 
all was yet hurry and confusion. The islandeis had 
sixty vessels fit for sea, in which they embarked with 
the Utmost expedition, and successively sailed forth 
as each happened to be ready. Their ardour and 
impatience disdained the judicious advice of Nice- 
stratus, who alone, calm and unmoved amidst a 
scene of unexpected danger, exhorted them to keep, 
the harbour until they were all prepared to advance, 
in line of battle, generously ofiering, with his twelve 
Athenian gallies, to. sustain the first assaults of the 
enemy. 
A ^^^ The Peloponnesians, observing the hostile arma- 
the Peio- ment scattered and unsupported, divided their own 
prevau."" fleet into two squadrons. The one, consisting of 
twenty gallies, attacked the Corcyreans : the other 
amounting to thirty-three/endeavoured to surround 
the Athenians. But the address of the Athenian 
mariners frustrated this attempt- Their front was 
extended with equal order and celerity. They as- 
saulted, at once, the opposite wings of the !Pelo* 
ponnesian fleet, intercepted their motion, and skil- 
fully encircled them around, hoping to drive their 
ships against each other, and to throw them into 
universal disorder. Perceiving these manoeuvres. 
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the ships which followed the Corcyreans left offthe chap. 
pursuit, and steered to support the main squadron: ^^^* 
and now, with their whole embodied strength, they 
prepared to pour on the Athenians. These pru- 
dently declined the shock of superior force ; but 
the glory oNheir retreat was equal to a victory. 
They seasonably shifted their helms, slowly and 
regularly gave way, and thus covered the retreat 
of their Corcyrean allies, who, having already lost 
thirteen vessels, were totally unable to renew the 
engagement. 

Having reached the harbour, the Corcyreans The mis- 
^ill feared lest the enemy, in pursuance of theu' Jjcf^^ ** 
victory, should make a descent on the coast, and^*^^^' 
even assault the city. But the manly counsels of 
Brasidas, who strongly recommended the latter 
measure, were defeated by the timidity and inca- 
pacity of Alcidas. The Corcyreans seized, there- 
fore, the present opportunity to remove the sup- 
plicants from the utiinhabited island to the temple 
of Juno, as less exposed there, to be discovered 
and taken up by the Peloponnesian fleet. Next 
day they entered into accommodation with these 
unhappy men, and even admitted several of them 
to embark in thirty vessels, which they hastily 
equipped, as the last defence of the island. The 
Peloponnesians, meanwhile, still prevented, by the 
dastardly counsels of Alcidas, from attacking the 
capital, wreaked their resentment on the adjacent 
territory. But before the dawn of the succeeding 
day, they were alarmed by lights on the northern 
ihore of lieucadia, which by their fiumber an<l 
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CHAP, dispositiooj signified the approach of an Atheniao 

^^' fleet of sixty saU. 
The Athe. ^^^ situatioD of the invaders was now extren^ly 
niaiureiQ. dangerous. If they stretched out to sea, they might 
be obliged to encounter the unbroken rigour 6i 
the Athenians : if they cruised off the coast, they 
would be compelled to contend, not only with the 
power of Athens, but with the resentment of Cot- 
cyra. One measure alone promised the hope of 
The Pcio-gafety : it was immediately adopted. Having crept 
retire from aloug the shoFc to Lcucadia, they carried their vea- 
^^^ sels across the isthmus*, afterwards overflowed by 
the sea, but which then joined the peninsula, now 
the island of Leucas, to the adjacjent coast of Acar- 
nania. From thence sailing through the narrow 
seas, which separate the neighbouring isles from 
the continent, they escaped without discovery, and 
safely arrived in the harbour of Cyllene. 
MaMaere The democratical party in Cprcyra soon per- 
^^^ ceivcd the flight of the enemy, and descried the 
»|j^p*^" approach of the Athenian fleet, commanded by 
Eurymedon^ These fortunate events, which ought 
in generous minds to have efiaced the dark im- 
pressions of enmity and revenge, only eqahled the 
Corcyreans to display the deep malignity of their 
character. They commanded the thirty gallie% re- 
cently manned, to pass in review, and in proporticii 
asthey discovered theirenemies^punished them with 
immediate death, Fifty of the principal citizens, 
who still clung to the altars in the temple of Juno, 

9 DPAi^viPe coi|8i4or8 the apcieiil I^uo«di» M 411 i9)and s ttokmy 
speaks of it as a peiimsulii^ 
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they seduced from their asylum, and instantly c h a f^ 
butchered. J^ 

Politics and party formed the pretence for vio- Malignant 
lence, while individuals gratified their private pBS-^^*c<^^ 
sions, and wreaked vengeance on their personal '^^^• 
foes. The sedition became every hour more fierce. ; 
the confusion thickened ; the whole city was filled 
with consternation and horror. The altars and 
images of the gods were surrounded by votaries, 
whom even the terrors of a superstitious age coul4 
no longer protect. The miserable victims were 
dragged from the most revered temples, whose walls 
%nd pavement were now first stained with civil 
blood. Many withdrew themselves by a voluntary . 
death from the fury of their enemies. In every house 
and in every family, scenes were transacted too hor- 
rid for description. Parents, children, brothers^ 
and pretended friends, seized the desired momen^t 
for gratifying their latent nisiligpity, ^nd perpe* 
trating crimes without a name. The unfeeling Eu-r 
rymedon (whose character, as will shortly appear, 
was a disgrace to human nature) shewed neither 
ability nor inclination to stop the carnage. During 
the space of six days that his fleet continued in the 
Corcyrean harbour, the actors in this lamentable 
tragedy continually aggravated the enormity of 
their guilt, and improved in the refinement of their 
cruelty. A dreadful calm succeeded this violent 
agitation. Five hundred partisans of aristocracy 
escaped to the coast of Epirus; and the Athenian 
fl^et, retired* 
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CHAP. The fugitives^ instead of rejoicing in their safety, 
^^' thought only of revenge. They sent agents to 
The aris- Laced^Bmon and Corinth. By describing their suf- 
S?ty^* ferings to the astonished Epirots, they excited their 
itx^ compassion, and acquired their assistance. The se- 
fromBpi- verity of the prevailing party in Corcyra increased 
the number of outlaws: who, at length, finding 
themselves sufficiently powerful to attack and con- 
quer the island, which, from the moment of their 
banishment, they had infested by naval descents, 
sailed with their whole strength for that purpose 
in boats provided by the Barbarians. In landing at 
Corcyra, the rowers drove wath such violence 
against the shore, as broke many of their vessels in 
pieces; the rest they immediately burned, disdaining 
safety unless purchased by victory. This desperate 
measure deterred opposition ; they advanced, seized 
and fortified. Mount Istone ; a strong post in the 
neighbourhood of the city, from which they rava- 
ged the territory, and subjected their enemies to 
the multiplied evils of war and famine. 
The Athc- ^^ epidemical disorder increased the measure of 
nians their Calamities. The flames of civil discord, which 
me in the had nevcr been thoroughly extinguished,again broke 
oiymp. out within the walls. The misery of the Corcyreans 
A^a 4fi5.was verging to despair, when an Athenian fleet of 
forty sail appeared ofi'the coast. This armament 
was commanded by Eurymedon and Sophocles. It 
was principally destined against Sicily, as we shall 
have occasion to relate, but ordered in its voyage 
thitherto touch at Corcyra, and regulate the afiairs 
of that island* This unexpected assistance enabled 
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the besieged to hecome the besieges. The out-c h a p. 
work and defences of Mount Iston6 were succes- ^^^.^^-.^^ 
sirely taken, and the parties who defended them 
gradually retired to the more elevated branches, 
and, at length, to the very sumqiit, of the mountain. 
They were on the point of being driven from thence, 
and of falling into the hands of enemies exasperated 
by innumerable injuries suffered and inflicted. 
Alarmed by this reflection, they called out to the 
Athenians for quarter, and surrendered to Euryme-* 
don and Sophocles, on condition that their fate 
should be decided by the people of Athens. They, 
were sent prisoners to the small island of Ptychia, 
lying a little eastward of the city Corcyra, till it 
should be found convenient to transport them to . . 
Athens, and commanded not to make any attempt 
to stir from thence, under pain of annulling the ca<* 
pitulation which had been granted them. 

If the. malignity of the Corey rean populace hadPerfidioiw 
not exceeded the ordinary standard of human pra-iheCorcj- 
Tity, their resentment must have been softened by "*°* • 
the sudden transition wrought by accident in their 
favour. But their first concern was to intercept 
the precarious clemency of Athens, and to make 
sure the destruction of their adversaries. This 
j^trocious design wasexecutedby a stratagem equal* 
ly detestable, uniting, by a singular combination, 
whatever is savage in ferocity, and base in perfidy. 
By means of proper agents dispatched secretly to 
Ptychia, the leaders of the popular faction acquaint- 
ed those of the prisoners, with whom, in peaceable 
times, they had respectively lived in habits of 
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c H A P. intimacy, that the Athenians had determined to 
^^'^ give them up indiscriminately to the fury of the 
populace. Pretending much regret ttrat peiBons 
in whom they once had so tender a concern, should 
share the common calamity, they exhorted them, 
by all possible means, to contrive their escape, and 
offered to proride them with a bark for that pur- 
pose. The known cruelty of Eurymedon made the 
artifice succeed. The bark was already launched 
from the island ; the terms of the capitulation were 
thus infringed ; the deluded victims were apprehend- 
ed in the very act of departure, seized, bound, and 
delivered into the hands of their inexorable ene- 
mies, 
•lid of the The Athenian commanders, Eurymedon and So- 
A^^^^^ phocles, favoured the deceit, because as they were 
ew.Eury- thcmselvcs obliged to proceed towards Sicily, they 
ami So- envied the honour that would accrue to their suc- 
^'^ cessors in conducting the captives to Athens. To 
gratify this meanness of soul without example, they 
permitted barbarities beyond belief. 
uncxam- '^^^ Unhappy prisoners were first confined in a 
^ bM"- dungeon. Dragged successively from theiice, in 
committed parties of twenty at a time, they were compelled 
rcyra.^^ pass in pairs, their hands tied behind their 
backs, between two ranks of their enemies, armed 
with whips, prongs, and every instrument of licen- 
tious and disgraceful torture. The wi:etches left 
in prison were long ignorant of the ignominious 
cruelty inflicted on their companions ; but, as soon 
as they learned the abominable scenes transacted 
Without, they refiised to quit their confinement^ 
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guarded the eirtranee, and iniited^ wilh ofie con-c hap. 
sent, the Athenians, to murder them. But the ^^^ 
Athenians wanted either humanity or firmness to 
commit this kind cruelty. The Corcyrean popu- 
lace ventured not to force a passage from despair. 
They mounted the prison walls, uncorered the roof, 
and orerwhelmed those below with stones, darts, 
and arrows. Those weapons were destructive to 
many, and furnished others with the means of de* 
stroying themselves or each other. They laid down 
their heads, opened their breasts, exposed their 
necks, mutually soliciting, in plaintive orfrantic ac- 
cents, the fatal stroke. The whole night (for n^ht 
intervened) was spent in this horrid scene ; and the 
morning presented a spectacle too shocking for de- 
scription. The obdurate hearts of the Coreyreans, 
were incapable of pity or remorse ; but their relent-* 
ing eyes could not bear the sight ; and they com* 
manded the bodies of their felkxw-citizeiis, now 
breathless or expiring, to be thrown on carts, and 
conveyed without the walls. 

Thus ended the sedition of Corcyra* ; bu* itSThecou. 
consequences were not soon to end. The conta?-^^^^"^' 
gion of that unhappy island engendered a polHical^^^P^- 
malady, which spread its baneful inlSuence over 
Greece; The iristocratical, and still more, the 
popular governments of that country, had evtt 
been liaMe to faction, which occasionally blazed 
into sedition. But IfaiB morbid tendency, conge* 
nial to the constitution of repfibliefip, thenceforth 
asstimed a more dangerous appearafiCOi and ht^ 
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CHAP, trayed more alarnungSTmptoBHL In every repttb- 
^^ lie, and almost in eveiy city, the intriguing and 
ambitious found ihe ready protection of Athens, 
or of Sparta, according as their selfish and guilty 
designs were screened under the pretence of main-' 
taining the prerogatives of the nobles, or asserting 
the privities of the people. A virtuous and mo- 
derate aristocracy, an equal impartial freedom, 
these were the colourings which served to justify 
violence and varnish guilt. Sheltered by the 
specious coverings of fair names, the prod^l as- 
sassin delivered himself from the importunity of 
his creditor. The father, with unnatural cruelty, 
punished the licentious extravagance of his son : 
the son avenged by parricide, the stern severity of 
bis father. The debates of the public assembly 
were decided by the sword. Not satisfied with 
victory men thirsted for blood. This general 
disorder overwhelmed laws human and divine. 
The ordinary course of events was reverse : senti- 
ments lost their natural force, and words their 
usual meaning^. Dulness and stupidity triumphed 
over abilities and refinement ; for while the crafty 
and ingenious were laying fine-spun snares for 
their enemies, men of blunter minds had ioune- 
diate recourse to the sword and poignard. This 
successful audacity was termed manly enterprise ; 
ferocity assumed the name, of courage ; faction and 
ambition passed for patriotism and magnaiKmity ; 
perfidy was called prudence ; cunning, wis^m ; 
every vice was clothed in the garb of every virtue : 

* ThucydicL p. SST. k icqq. 
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wfaMe justice, moderaiion, and candour, were brand- chap, 
ed as weakness, cowardice, meanness of soul, and ^^^r , 
indifierence to the public interest Such was the 
perrersion of sentiment, and such the corruption 
of language first engendered amidst the turbulence 
of Grecian factions, and too faithfuUyimitated, as 
far as the soft effeminacy of modern manners will 
permit, by the discontented and seditious of later 
times. — Wretched and detestable delusions, by 
which wicked naen deceive and ruin the public and 
themselves ! 
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CHAP. XVIL 

Physical Ccdamities conspire with the Evils of War. 
^r- Athenian Expedition into JEtoUa — Victories 
of Demosthenes. — He fortifies Pyhs — Blocks up 
the Spartans in Sphacteria. — The Spartans solidi 
Pea^e. — Artifices and hnprvdence of Cleon.-^ 
His unmerited Success — Ridiculed hy Aristo* 
phanes.—Athenian Conquests. — BatUe ofBeUum. 
— Commotions in Thrace. — Expedition of Brasi- 
das.^Truce for a Year. — The War renewed. — 
Battle of Amphipolis. — Pea^e of Nicias. — IHs- 
content of the Spartan Allies. 

c H A p. Xt would be agreeable to diversify the dark and 
^^^' melancholy scenes of the Peloponnesian war. 

Physical by introducing occurrences and transactions of a 
different and more pleasing kind. But such, un- 
fortunately, is the settled gloom of our present 

WW. subject, that the episodes commonly reflect the 

ixxzviii*2. same colour with the principal action. The mi- 
* serable period now under our review, and already 
distinguished by revolt and sedition, was still far- 
ther deformed by a return of the pestilence, and 
by repeated earthquakes. The disease canied 
off* five thousand Athenian troops, and a great 
but uncertain number of other citizens. It raged, 
during a twelvemonth, with unabating violence ; 
many remedies were employed, but all equally 
ineffectual. The poison at length spent its force. 
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and ibe malady disappeared by a slow and insensir chap. 
ble progress, similar to that observed in the Levant* ^^^ 
and other parts of the world, which are still liaUe 
to be visited by this dreadful calamity^. The 
earthquakes alarmed Attica and Boaotia, but 
proved most destructive in the neighbouring isles. 
The dreadful concussions of the land were accom- 
panied, or perhaps produced, by a violent agitation 
oC the sea. The reflux of the waves overwhelmed 
the flourishing city of Orobia, on the western coast 
of ^ubosa. Similar disasters happened in theoiymp.^ 
snaall islands of Atalanta and Peperathus. Nor a.c.42^' 
did these alarming events terminate the afiiictioQs 
i^f the Greeks ; for Nature, auj if she had delighted 
to produce at one period every thing most awful, 
poured forth a torrent of fire from Mount Min% 
which demolished the industrious labours of the ^ 

Cataneans. A dreadful eruption had happened 
fifty years before this period ; and the present wqs 
the third, and most memorable, by which Sicily 
had been agitated and inflamed, s^nee the coasts of 
that island were adorned by Grecian coloniesf. 

If the Peloponnesian war had not been carried Expedi- 
on with an animosity unexampled and unimitatedmos^^^ 
in every age but the present, the long sufierings of oi mp.^*** 
the contending parties would have dispot^d *bewi»«^*^ 
eagerly to desire the blessings of tranquillity. But 
such virulent passions rankled in Athens and 
Sparta, that while calamities were equally bal- 

• Voyage de Toumefort, vol. ii. Discourse on tbe Flague, in tbe 
t Thucydid.p.250. 
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CHAP, anced, and the capitals of both republics were se* 
^^^^JJ^cure, no combination of adverse circumstances 
seenried sufficient to determine either side to pur- 
chase peace by the smallest diminution of honour. 
Yet to this necessity, Sparta in the following year 
was reduced by a train of events, equally sudden 
and singular. Demosthenes, a general of merit 
and enterprise, commanded the Athenian forces at 
I9aupactus. This town, as related above, had been 
bestowed on the unfortunate Messenians ; by whose 
assistance, together with that of the Athenian al- 
lies in Acamania, Cephallenia, and Zacynthus, 
Demosthenes undertook to reduce the hostile pro- 
vinces of jEtolia, Ambracia, and Leucadia. But the 
operations necessary for this purpose were ob- 
structed b}' the jealousies and dissension which 
prevailed among the confederates; each state in- 
sisting, that the whole force of the war shouM be 
immediately directed against its particular enemies. 
JSllSiiJ'" The allied army, thus distracted by contrariety, 

rhe"Si^^''^"^^^*^^°®^ *^y^^^^^ performed nothing 

aUk«. decisive against Leucadia or Ambracia, In ^tolia 
they wiere extremely unfortunate. The Messenians, 
who were continually harassed by the natives of 
that barbarous province, persuaded Demosthenes 
that it would be easy to over-run their country, 
before the inhabitants, who lived in scattered vil- 
lages, widely separated from each other, could col- 
lect their force, or attempt resistance. In pursu- 
ance of this advice, Demosthenes entered ^tolia, 
took and plundered the towns, and drove the 
inhabitants before him. During several days he 
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marched unresisted ; but having proceeded to Mgi- c h a p. 
tium> the principal, or rather only city in the pro- ^^^^^ 
yince> he found that his design had by no means 
escaped the notice of the enemy* iBgitium is situ- 
ate among lofty mountains, and about fen miles 
distant from the Corinthian gulf. Among these in-' 
tricate and almost inaccessible heights, the flower 
of the ^tolian nation was posted. Even the most 
distant tribes had come up, before the confederate 
army entered their borders. 

JSgitium was stormed; but the inhabitants gi„gui^ 
escaped to their countrymen concealed among the™^® ®^ 
mountains. While the Athenians and their allies 
pursued them, the jEtolians rushed in separate 
bodies, from different eminences, and checked the 
pursuers with their darts and javelins. Having dis*' 
charged their missile weapons, they retired, being 
light-armed, and incapable of resisting the impres- 
sion of pikemen. JMew detachments continually 
poured forth from the mountains,and in all directions 
annoyedtheconfederates. Thelatter lost no ground, 
as long as their archers had darts, and were able 
to use theou But when the greatest part of their 
light troops were wo^nded or slain, the heavy-arm- 
ed men began to give way. They still, however, 
maintained their order ; and the battle long con- 
tinued, in alternate pursuits and retreats, the Mto- 
lians always flying before the enemy as soon as they 
had discharged their javelins. But at length the 
confederates were exhausted by so many repeated 
charges, and totally defeated by opponents who 
durst not wait their approach. 
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G H A P. Their conductors through this intricate country 
^^^- had all perished. They mistook their road to the 
unfoptu- 8^a» The enemy were light-armed and in their own 
of Aecx! territories. The pursuit, therefore, was unusually 
pcdition. destructire. Many fell into caverns, or tumbled 
headlong from precipces. A large party wander- 
ed into an impervious wood, which being set on fire 
by the enemy, consumed them in its flames. A 
miserable remnant returned to Naupactus afflicted 
by the loss of their companions, and highly morti- 
fied at being defeated by Barbarians, alike ignorant 
of the rules of war, and of the laws of civil so- 
ciety, who spoke an unknown dialect, and fed on 
raw flesh*. 
DenuM- This disaster deterred Demosthenes from return- 
^JS^*^' ing to Athens, till fortune gave him an opportu- 
^P^" nity to retrieve the honour of his arms. The 
^tolians and Ambraciots, the most formidable 
enemies of the republic on that western coast of 
Greece, solicited and obtained assistance from La- 
cedsemon and Corinth, vigorously attacked the 
towns of Naupactus and Amphilochian Argos,, 
and threatened to reduce the whole province of 
Acarnania, in which the latter was situated. The 
vigilance and activity of Demosthenes not only saved 
these important cities, but obtained the most signal 
itei^ts advantages over the assailants. With profound 
J^^J^ military skill he divided the strength of the eneoiy, 
A™^"^ and, by a well-conducted stratagem, totally de- 
feated the Ambraciots among the heights of Ido- 
men^. A strong detachment of A mbraciots had ad- 

^ Thiicydid. p. 237, & seqq. 
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vanCed the preceding day to Olpae, a place fortified char 
by the Acarnanians, and the seat of their courts of ^^^^.^^^^^ 
justice^ Demosthenes obliged this detachment to 
retreat with considerable loss, and intercepted iU 
return homeward. Meanwhile the collected force 
of the Ambraciots marched to its support, being 
totally unacquainted with its misfortune. Apprised 
of this design, Demosthenes beset the passes, and 
seized the most advantageous posts on their route* 
With the remainder of his force he advanced to 
attaclk them in front. They had already proceed** 
ed to Idomen^, and encamped on the lowest ridge 
of that mountain*. 

Demosthenes placed his Messenians in the tan, duii>rtoi 
and commanded them, as they marched along, to camp. 
discourse in their Doric dialect. This circumstance, 
as the morning was yet.in its dawn, effectually pre- 
vented the advanced guards from suspecting them 
to be enemies. Demosthenes then rushed forward 
with the Messenians and Acarnanians* The Am- 
braciots were yet in their beds* The camp was no 
sooner assaulted than the rout began. Many were 
slain on the spot ; the rest fled amain ; but the 
passes were beset, and the pursuers light-armed. 
Some ran to the sea, and beheld a new object of 
terror^ a line of Athenian ships then cruising on 
the coast. Amidst this complication of calamities 
they plunged into the water, and swam to the hos-^ 
tile squadroi^ choosing to be destroyed rather by 
the Athenians, than by^ the enemies from whom 
they had Just separated* 



* Tbacydid.p.ie44, & seqq. 
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o H A P. On the following day, iW victors, wbo rcmaloed 
•^^^^if at Idomene, stripping the dead, and erecting theit 
constema-arms intoa trophv, were addressed by a herald eeni 
AmbrftcUn OH the part of the detachment who iiad bo mucn 
^'^'^ guffered in its retreat from Olpee. This herald 
ls;new nothing of the fresh disaster that had befallen 
bis countrymen. Observing the arms of the Am- 
biac4ots, he was astonished at their number. The 
victorsperceivinghis surprise, asfced him, before he 
explained his commission, "What he judged to be 
the amount of the slain f* **^Not more than two 
hundred,*^ replied the herald. The inquirer then 
said, " It should seem otherwise, for there are the 
arms of more than a thousand men.'^ The herald 
rejoined, "They cannot then belong to our party." 
The othet replied, " They must, if you fought 
yesterday at Idomene.** *' We fought no where 
yesterday ; we suffered the day before, in our re- 
treat from Olpee.'' "But we fought yesterday 
against these Ambraciots, who were marching to 
your relief.*' When the herald heard this, he ut- 
tered a deep groan, and departed abruptly, without 
further explaining bis commission*. 
DeiiM»ihe. f^iesc important successes enabled Demosthenes 

lies sails to . i » -•« ' * a t ' m« . 

thePeio- to return with iionourto Athens. The term of 
cS^p!**' his military command bad expired ; 'but his mind 
^"J'i^could not brook tnactinty. &e therefore solici- 
ted permissionio accompany, as a volunteer, the ar- 
mament which sailed to Corfcyra, the success ttf 
which has already been related, with leave to erti- 

* Thucydld. p. 344. & i^i^. 
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ploj the IVIesseaians,' whom be carried along witk 9^ ^ ^^ 
bim, on the coast of Peloponnesus, should any op- ^^"' 
portiinity occur there, for promoting the public 
service. While the fleet slowly coastedalong the Emotions 
southern shores of tbut peninsula, the Messenians Messen- 
viewed, with mi.igled joy and sorrow, the long lost, it^h^o?^ 
but still beloved, seats of tbeir ancestors. They ^*'?lf 

^ nativ« 

regretted,in particular, the decay of ancient Pylus, "tiore*' 
the royal residence of their admired Nestor, whose 
youth had been adorned by valour, and his age re? 
nowoed for wisdom; Their immortal resentment 
against Sparta was inflamed by beholding the ruins 
of Messene. A thousand ideas and sentiments,, 
which time had nearly obliterated, revived at the 
s^t of their native shores. 

When the tumult of their emotions subsided. The Atbe- 
they explained their feelings to Demosthenes, audM^^n!^ 
to each other. He suggested, or at least warmly ^^i/^"^^^^ 
approved, the des^n of landing and rebuilding 
Pylus, which had beeo abandoned by the Spartans, 
though it enjoyed a convenient harbour, and was 
strongly fortified by nature. Demosthenes pro- 
posed this measure to Eurymedon and Sophocles^ 
wbor answered him with the insolence congenial to 
their character, " That there were many barren 
capes on the coast of Peloponnesus,; which thas^ 
might fortify who wished to entail axi useless ex« 
pense on their country." He next applied to the 
seTeral captains of the fleet, and even to the infe-> 
nor officers, but without better success, although 
he assured them that the place abounded in wood 
and stone, with which a-wall, sufficient ^r defence, 
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9f6 THE HISTORY OF 

CHAP, mig^ iBpeecHIj be completecL He liad deskted 
^^^^' fronfi farther entreaties, when a fortunate storm 



dr0ve the whole fleet towards the Pylian harbour. 
This circumstance enabled him to renew his in- 
stances with greater force, alleging that the events 
of fortune confirmed the expediency of the under- 
taking. At length the sailors and soldiers, weary 
of idleness (for the weather prevented them from 
putting to sea), began the work of their own accord, 
and carried it on with such vigour and activity, that 
in six days the place was strongly fortified on every 
side*. The Athenian fleet then proceeded to Cor- 
ey ra, Demosthenes retaining only five ships to guard 
this new acquisition. 
The Spar- '^^® Spartans were no sooner informed of this 
uns At- claring measure, than they withdrew their army 
4i»iodge from its annual incursion into Attica, and recalled 
their fleet from Corcyra. The citizens, residing 
at home, immediately flew to arms, and marched 
towards Pylqs, which was only fifty miles distant 
from their capital. They found the new fortress 
no well prepared for defence, that nothing could 
be undertaken against it with any prospect of suc- 
cess, until their whole forces had assembled. This 
occasioned but a short delay ; after which Fylus 
was vigorously assaulted by sea and land. The 
walls were weakest towards the harbour ; the en- 
trance of which, however, was so narrow, that 
cmly two ships could sail into it abreast. Here the 
attack was moat furious, and the resistance most 
Obstinate. 



t)2eii|. 



* ThttC)^id. p. S56. h se^^. 
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• D&mostfaened encouraged his troo^i^by his voice e ir a ?/ 
and arm. The gallant Brasid as, a man destined ^^^^JJ^ 
to act such an illustrious part in the following oaiuntry 
scenes of the war, called out to the Lacedaemonian das/*^^ 
pilots to drive against the beach ; and exhorted 
them, by the destruction of their ships, to save the 
honour of their country. He farther recbmniended 
this baldness by his example, but in performing it, 
received a wound which rendered him insensible. 
His body dropped into the sea, seemingly deprived 
of life, but was recovered by the affectionate zeal 
of his attendants. When his senses returned, he 
perceived the loss of his shield, a matter highly 
punishable by the Spartan laws, if the shield of 
Brasidas had not been lost with more glory than 
ever shield was defended*. 

During three days, Demosthenes, with very un- About four 
equal strength, resisted the enemy; when the ap-spartans 
proach of the Athenian fleet from Corcyra, which ^J^g^^^P 
he had apprised of his danger, terminated the in-*«^ 
credible labours of his exhausted garrison. A na- 
val engagement ensued, in which the Lacedaemo* 
nians were defeated. But neither this defeat, nor 
the loss of five ships, nor the total dispersion of 
their fleet, nor the unexpected relief of Pylus, gave 
them so much uneasiness, as an event principally 
occasioned by their own imprudence. The island 
Sphacteria, scarce two miles in circumference, 
barren, woody, and uninhabited, lies before the 
harbour of Pylus. In this island the Spartans bad 

• Thucydid. p. 258. 
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^^^ with a much greater proporUon of Helots^ not re* 
flectiBg that tbe Atbeaiam, a» soon as they bad re- 
fiuoied tbe cammand of tbe neigbboiiring sea, saust 
bave tbe«e forces at tbeir devotion. Tbis circiHn* 
stanoe occurred not to tbe Spartans till after tbeir 
defeat ; and then affected tbein tbe more deeply, 
l^cause tbe troops blocked up in tbe island be- 
longed to tbe first families of tbe republic, 
constema. Advice of tbis misfortuoe was immediately sent 
spu^ to the capital. Tbe annual magistrates, attended 
by a deputation of the senate, hastened to examijae 
noatters on tbe spob Tbe evril appeared to be in- 
capable of remedy ; and of such importance was 
thk body of Spartans to tbe community, that all 
present agreed in tbe necessity of soliciting a truce, 
imtil ambassadors were sent to Athena to treai of 
a general peace. The AtheniaDS granted a 6uq>eii- 
8I0D of boftilitiesy on condition tbart tbe Spartans, 
as a pledge of their sincerity, surrendered tbeir 
whole fleet (consisting of about sixty yessels) iato 
the harbour of Pylus« Rven this mortijfying propo- 
sal was accepted. Twenty days were consumed in 
the embassy; during which time the troops inter- 
cepted in Spbacteria were supplied with a stated pro- 
pillion of meal> meat,, and wine^« that of tbe free- 

* Thucjdides does not ascertain the quantity of meat- He says^twe 
^aeEnixesof meal, and two cotyls of wines that Is, two pints of iseal, 
mA otm fimt «f wiiie» EHftiBfa itemre, a yery smaH at^Dwance; |>|it 
llie Athenians .wen a&aid lest the besieged might hoard tbeir proTiuons, 
if allowed more for daily support ; which, if the negocUtion fidle^ 
might enable them long to hold out the place. 
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iMR amoittitingto double the quantity ^bwed toCifA!?/ 
the fldaves. u r^ 

When the Spartan ambassadors were admitted The o^jt* 
to an audience at Athens, they artfiiHy apologised «% pttto* 
forthe intended length of their discourses. In aH 
their transactions with the Greeks, they had hitler* 
to affected the dignified brevity'^ inspired by con^ 
scious pre^emin^ice : « Yet on 4he present occa- 
sion, tbey allowed that it was necessary to eicplain, 
copiously and clearly, Uib advantages which would 
result to all Oreece, and particularly to Athens 
ber^lf, if the latter accepted tlie treaty and alli- 
ance, the free gifts of unfeigned friendship, spon- 
taneously offered by Sparta. They pretended 
not to cofieeal or extenuate the greatness of their 
misfortune ; but the ' Athenians oilghf also to re«> 
niember the tiois^udes of war. It Was fuIHinie, 
to ^fnbrace a hearty reconciletneilt, and to termi- 
nate the calnmities €f 'their common country. ffi«- 
therto the war bad been carried on with more enm« 
lation than t^tred ; neither party had been reduced 
to extremity, nor had any incurable etiJ been yet 
inflicted or sulSfered. Terms of agrieement, if ac- 
cepted m the moment of victory, would redound 
to the g<ory 6f Atfaetas ; if rejected^ would aseer- 
tain who w'ene ibe real authors o/'ttte war, ftnd^to 
wbooi the pubHc calamities ought tbenceCo^h to 
be imputed;, since it was well known, that if Athens 
and Sparta were unanimous, no power in Greece 
would venture to dispute their conpunandsf. 

* Imperatoria breritas. TACiTvff* 
t Tfaucydid. p. 762, & seqq. 
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MO THE HISTORY OF^ 

CHAP. The meek spirit of this discourse ohly discover- 
^v"- ed to the Athenians the full extent of their good 
^^^^^^^ fortune, of which they determined completely to 
tilS^. avail themselves- Instigated by the violence of 
thenuni. Cl^on, they answered the ambassadors with great 
haughtiness ; demanding, as preliminaries to the 
treaty, thi^t the: Spartans Sn Sphacteria should be 
feni to Athens; and that several places of great im- 
portance^ belonging to ,th6 Spdrlans or their allies, 
should be delivered into their hands. These lofty 
pretensions, which were by no means justified by 
military success, appeared totally inadmissible to 
the ambassadors, ^ho returned in disgust to the 
Spartan camp. 
The nego- Nothing, it was evident, could be expected from 
froiiSMfc the moderation of Athens ; but it was expected 
from her juptuae, that she would restore the fleet; 
which had been surrendered as a pledge of the 
treaty. Even thi^was, on various pretences, de- 
lued*. Both parties, therefore, prepared for hos- 
tilities ; the Atbeniatns to maintain their arrogance^ 
th^ Spartans to chastise it 
Obstinate ^^^e former employed the operation of famine, 
s^Icte^^" the readiest and least dangerous mode of re- 
ruu duQifi^ the soldiers in Sphacteria. The Athenian 
fleets now greatly augmented, carefully guarded 
the idand night and day. But notwithstanding 
its utmo$t vigilance, small vessels avaUed them- 

, ♦•*The Athenians objected, "an incursion towards their fortress, 
during the susjiension of hostilities, ncu ttWAtat tf^/oxoyac,*' and other 
matters of little moment, says Thucydldes, with his usual impartiality, 
p. 266. 
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flelves of stovms and darkness lo throw proTisioiis c h a 1^. 
totatbe place ; a service undertaken by alaveis froDi ^^'i'* 
the promise of libertj ; and by freesaen, from tbo "^^'"^''^^^ 
prospect of great pecuniary resvards. The Athe* 
nians redoubled their diligence, and often ikiter- 
cepted those victuallers ; Imt they found it more 
difficult to interrupt the expert divers, who plun§^ 
ing deep under water, dragged after them bottles 
of leather, filled with honey and flour. The block* 
zde was thus fruitlessly protracted several wedcs. 
Deniosthenes was af erse to attack an island difficult 
of access, covered with wood, destitute of roads, 
and defended on the side of Fylus by a natural for- 
tification, strengthened by art. Meanwhile the Aihe* 
nians began to mffer inconveniences in their turn* 
Tlieir garrison ia Fylus was cloaeiy i^resaed by tht 
enemy ; there was but one source of fredi wateiv 
and that scanty, in the place ; l^ovidbns grew 
scarce; the barrenness of the neighbouring coiM 
afforded no supply : while they besieged tibe SfMii»- 
tans, they ihoQiselves experienced the litoilih]|H 
ofasieg^ 

Their situation, when reported at AtheniK, tkre w ^|^^^ 
the assembly into commotion: many tlamound denoe of 
against Demosthenes ; several accused CleoUi Tte ^^^^ 
artfol demagogue, whose opposition had dhiefiy 
prevented an advantageous peace with Sparta, 9S- 
fected to disbelieve the intelligence^ and advise^ 
sending men of aj^oved confidence to Fylus, in 
order to detect the imposture* The pc^lace 
cried aloud, ^f that CSeon himself sboqld under- 

iafkethiscommisaioii^'^ But the dissembler dMaiSed 
Vol. IL 103 
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S8S THC HIB70l¥ OT ^ 

9 H A P. to become the dupe of Jhk owb artifice* He pm 

^^^ oetVed, that if he went to Fylm, he nii«t» At hi$ 

t^bamu either acknowledge the tnilh of the rc^Mrti 

and (bus be sabjeeted tc> ijaamediftte sHame, or i»f 

4>rieate £ike intelligence, and thus be «s|>06ed to 

Isiare punishment He therefore eluded 16$} miva 

-jpropoflol foy declaring, 'Mhat it tU l)ecatne:tbe 

dqg^nity of Athens to etoop to a fornml aDd:todi9ui 

•examinatioa ; and that, ivhalever w^e: the state &t 

Ae anruiinent, if the commanderg acted iy»iate^ 

lliey akigbt take Sphacteria iftrafew days: thatrff 

Ae hadithe honour to be. general, he would saH to 

4he idand with a small body of light iafiHilrj) iaad 

4Bkitfitat<befirstons^t.'' ; 

ofN^ulff These eai^GMtic ohsevvatJbas sv«i« chiefly direiD- 

tod against Nicias, one of the gesevals actually pre"- 

Ailt ki i(he hstAmUy j a naii of virtuous, butiimiil 

liispDsitiHB': eadowied with mudi prudeace:, and fi^ 

ile'enterprhie; peesessed of neiodevate abilities, and 

wooMkiirate riches i a lealous parl|zan of airistoera- 

it^ymni unMf6wedj$n»qtf to Ckffli,. whom: his m- 

garded as the worst enemy of his country* ' i :^ 

lOt^Mm 7! M petsob of "this ehaMoter could nbt lie much 

liwMito liMtlined to engage in the haaavdoiis expedition to 

<^^«^ \gpbaetevia. Wlien the AtMnw. with the lisnsl 

IfecflitiotisaesB that prevailed in <iieir asteiiHiei, 

Htalkd out to Cie&% «< that ' if the entevpiaser ap- 

^paafCid to easy, itwioitU beit^e^ suit t&e «lctontnf 

iiis^abiiitiAs;'' ISilsiftr ibse uf^aild inmififediirteif' 

aQifil»e!d.t<><^e tOi Ufan the eomtnandj Xleoh nt 

««iMiac<idptea it rttnjikiiig IlflcikiB^ri)t'Q|Km);ideiei9' 

IfclMsitis iaMsshenibeliMter aippeandin wmist^s 
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aAweaMj^ke^Jmaky allegiiig^ '' that Kicit^ notxXi a p. 
GboB, waa genel-ai/' Thfe AtheiriAiM, whbtbe^^J^ 
dmtiqieugplettffiuitry natural to the multkude^ pre^ 
90A deon tlie eloser^ the more eagerly be receded. 
He waft at leoglb overcome by their imfK>rtUt>ity/ 
but Dot forsaken byhk iit^>udeitce'^« AdvafncingBo"**|*i 
to the middle of tbe.ftateinbly^ be declared, << that: the uuer: 
ie was not afraid of the Lacedainoiiians; aad enK 
ga^^ in twenty days, to bring tbe Spai^tans af^ 
pQtsoners to Athens, or to die in the atteitoptt.*^ 
Tktrheroical language excited laughter among the 
sndtitade ; tbe wise rejoiced in thinking, that they 
jsamst ofatoin one of two advantages, either the de-* 
atructum ol a turbulent demagogue (wbicfa they 
rather hoped), or the capture of tbe Spartans in 
Spbaoteria^ 

. Tbe latter event wag hastened by an accident : ^^ch i« 
wUle some soldiers were preparing their victuals; b^ac^ 
tioie wood wa^aet on fire, and long burned unper'^oiymp. 
oftived^till a brisk gale arising, the conflagration ^"^425!* 
raged with such violence, as threatened to con* 
lume the island. Thisunforeseen disaster disclosed 
the ttrtogtb and position of the Spartans; and 
Demosthenes was actually preparing to attack tbemi 
ffboB Cleon, with his light armed troops, arrived 
in the camp. Tbe island was invaded in tb^ 

^ aigbt ; tbe advanced guards were taken or slaid. 

I -At dawn, the Athenians made a descent from 

• Thucydid. p. 2/1. 
|l * -j- H AUTU aTToxTtvitf, OT, ** kill tlicjiii ou thc spot" A little alteration 

J ni tir test «^lgi«e the meaning which 1 pt^iStrted as ttiatt A^^reeable tt 
wluU follottrs: but the other translation better iitltp tl^ b<||itfin-.<blife^ 



ter of Cleon. 
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CHAP, seventy diip& The main body ot thetenMay Hh 
^J^J^JJ; tired to the strong post opposite to Py lus, barasaed 
in their nmrch by showers of arrows, stones, and 
darts, involved in the ashes of the burnt. W0o4» 
which niounting widely Into the air, on all sMes, 
intercepted their sight, and increased the gloom of 
battle. The Spartans, closely embodied, 9uid pre*' 
senting a dreadful front to the assailants, made good 
their retreat. Having occupied the destined post, 
they boldly defended it wherever the enemy ap* 
proached, for the nature of tlie ground hindered 
it from being surrounded. The Athenians used 
their utmost efforts to repel and overcome them ; 
and durxi^ the greatest part of the day, both parties 
obstinately persevered in their purpose, under the 
painful pressures of fatigue, thirst, and a bunung 
sun. At length the Messenians, whose ardour had 
been signally distinguished in every part of tbb en* 
terpri^e, discovered an unknown path leading* to 
the eminence which defended the Lacedaemonian 
rear. The Spartans were thus encompassed on all 
sides and reduced to a similar situation to that of 
their illustrious countrymen who fell at Ther* 
mopylse. 
The Spar. Their commanders disgraced not the country 
a^cte. of Leonidas, Their general, Epitades, was slaior 
rirdp- Hippagretes was dying of his wounds. Styphon, 
Athws.**^ the-third in command, still exhorted them to per-: 
severe. But Demosthenes and Cleon, desirous ra« 
ther to carry them prisoners to Athens, than to 
put them to death, invited them, by the loud pro-« 
damation of a herald, to lay down their armsr* 
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The ^^i^ter part drtipped their %hieldB» and wavcd^ « a r 
fteipiiands, io token of cdiApHaiice. A confer- ,^^^!i^ 
ence followed between Demosthenes and Gleon on 
one side, and l^yphon on the other. Styphon de- 
sired leare to send over to the Lacedaemonians on 
the continent for adrice. Several messages passed 
between them ; in the last of which it was said, 
" the Lacedsetnonians permit you to consult your 
own interest, provided you submit to nothing 
l»ise;" in consequence of which determination, 
they ^rrendered their arms and their persons. 
They were conducted to Athens, within the time 
assigned by Cleon ; having held out fifty-two days 
after the expiration of the truce, during which 
time they had been so sparing of the provisions 
conveyed to them by the extraordinary meansr 
above mentioned, that, when the place was taken, 
they had still something in reserve*. 

The Athenians withdrew their fleet, leaving a Hum^* 
strong garrison in PylUs, which was soon reinfor-Sfmrta. 
ced by an enterprising body of Messenians from 
Naupactus. The Messenians, though possessed 
of no more than one barren cape on their native 
and once happy cos^st, resumed their inveterate 
hatred against Sparta, whose territories they con- 
tinually infested by incursions, or harassed by 
alarms. This species of war, destructive in itself^ 
was rendered still more dangerous by the revolts 
of the Helots, attracted by every motive of affec- 
tion towards their ancient kinsmen, and animated 
by ev^ry principle of resentment against their ty- 
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ci^A>. raniiicalmaa^m. MwttWbaette Atl«m«lftetti<i^ 
*^^ newed and maliiplied its ravages on the coarf ot 
"^^"^^^ Peloponnesus. Reduced to extremHf hy such* 
proceedings, the Spartafisseirtto Athens repeated 
orertures of accommodation. But the good fot^ 
tone of the Athenians only fbinented their Jfcinbi-' 
Authority tion- At the instigation of Clcon, they 6kni§3e^ 
lence S-" the Spartan amhasr^adors more insolently than* 
^^"^ ever*. Such was their deference to the opinion 
of this arrogant demagogue ; at the same time that, 
with the most inconsistent levity, they listetoed 
with pleasure to the plays of Aristophanes, which 
ku^d the character and administration of Cteofi 
with the boldest severity of satire, isAiarpenied by 
the edge of the most poignant ridicule. 
Bjq^^d The takmg of Pylus, the triumphant return of 
Smm**^ Cfeon a notorious coward transformed by the ca^ 
price of fortune into a l»'ave and successful com«^ 
mander, Were topics well suiting the comic vein of 
Aristopkines. The imperious demagogue bad de- 
served the personal resentment of the poet, by de- 
fying the kgitioKicy of his birthf, and thereby con- 
testing his title to vote in the asi9embiy. Oh former 
occasiotts, Aristophanes had stigmatised the inca- 
pacity and insolence of Cleon, together with hii 
perfidious selfisliness in embroiling the affairs of the 
republic. In the comedy { first represented in the 
seventh year of the war, he attacks'him In the mo- 
ment of victory, when fbrtune had rendered * him 



• ArUtaph.Jfc|ttit. ^:m.. - t Vk|RK»i3r«i.vAi««toplr: 
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diaa mw wdwAng at: to iilny hk di^racteTi wd up ^^"^ 
painter tp Md 9«f to design his »ia*k*. ; ^^^-v-^ 

Amit^hmti^ibeii^fcm, appef^ed:!^ fimft Account 
time on the cte^^^jr ditgMwing bjs own face, the Ldy,inti. 
better to repreeenit the pert of Cteon, In tbls.li*^K&tst 
diiecoui ixiecci, iTbkh fieesm io bav^ b^eoi^elebrated 
ereobeyoildite merits tbepeopjbe of Atbenf am 
described under tbe aUegory of a . caprtcioMiis old 
dotard, nboae credulHy, abused by a mali^w 
dare lately admitted ioto hb housef* peraeeutes 
and torments his feitl^l old servants. Demosr 
tbenes faitteriy complains, tbat, kiteedingio gratify 
the palate of the old mao^ he bad hrougbt adelir 
cate Hiorsel from Pylus^; but tbat it bad beien 
^itolen by Qeon, and by him served up to their 
4^omihQli' master. After lamenting, with his comt 
panion NIcias, tiie hardsbipfi of their oonditioq^ 
they bold icbuasel together, and oootrift^e ysaripii^ 
eiQpedientsfor potting an end to tfaelr>c(HlMa!(m:car 
lamities^ The desponding .Nic»as proposes idiriak- 
4ng biiif s Mood, after the iemnple df TJiempM^- 
<des ; Demosthenes, with inore. couragi, advisee » 
faeaity drhught of wine* JPiodiqg Cieon Mleeif, 
they, seiae the opportmiiiy not oirfy to purk^n tibis 
li(|UOr^ iMt to rifle bis poclEels» in whi<^ they di^ 
cHyvesr some ancient oracics, typicaiiy lepr^iewtifig 
the HRiccession of Atbeniaii diag^rtrates.. .Tftwari^ 
the end of the prophecy, it was said, that tbe 

i 1 :•.,•--..• ' .,;... , . •• . 

^ : ; '...:: A ..^mtwttmovimrtftcumi Etqintfif, y.S8l# .- 
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OHAP. dragon flbouiii ov^x^ooie ihe devovring TiM^e. 
^^^' The rapaciOBs avarioe of Cleon coikrettpoiKled to 
the type of the rulture; ahd the dk^OB darkfy 
shadowed out Agoraeritm, •an eminent imtker of 
puddings and sausages^ the shape awl contents of 
which alluded U^ibe figure and fi>od of thtit terrible 
serpent Nicies and Deniosttenes hail this favour* 
ite of fortune, as the destined master of the repub^ 
lie. Agoraeritus alleges in vain, that be is totally 
unacquainted with political ad&irs,ignorant of every 
liberal art, and has hardly learned to read. They 
reply, by announcing to him the oracle, and by 
proving that his pretended imperfectioaa better 
qualified him to conduct the government of Athene 
This office required none of the talents, the want 
of which he lamented. He matched Cleon in im- 
pudence, and surpassed him in strength of lungs. 
His profession had taught him to squeeacto amas% 
to mix, to bruise, and to embroil; and long expe- 
rience had rendered him accomplished in all the 
frauds and chicane of the market^. He n%ht 
therefore boldly enter the lists with Cleon, being as- 
sured of assistonce from the whole body of AlbeniaB 
knightsf. Agoraeritus, thus encouraged, prepares 
for encountering his adversary. The contest^ long 
doubtful, is maintained in a style of the lowest. buf- 
foonery, always ludicrous, often indecent The old 
dotard,or rather the Atbeai»is whom he represents^ 
' ' ' , • ' 

* The tant ward in Greek denotes the muket and the fonmu Indeed 
the same pUce usually served for both. . 

f The iinrw, orEquites* the second rank of citizens at Athens, who 
dilHicA Cleon, sMd fiMft lite^ tbnt»lty IdMitanaMC. : 
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bewg so long deceiTed by an upstart i^ve, tbroiigh , 



whon obrtimcy in continaio^ tbe war, they bad 
been cooped up within tibe walls of an unwholaiiome 
Cityt and hindered froiii enjoying their beaittiful 
fields and happy rural amusements* Agoracritus 
seizes ibis farourable moirient to prcnluce two an^ 
cient treaties with the Laceda&itionians^ perdonifted 
by two beautiful women, whom he had found close- 
ly mewed up in the bouse of Gleod. Of these fe- 
males the old Athenian becomes sUddeidy en* 
anioarpd, and they retire ti^elher to the ciountry* 

The people of Athens permitted, and even ap« n\iL uke 
proved, the licentiousboldnessof Arisiof>haiie8; but oiym^ 
neither the strength of reason, nor the sharpness of ^**»^*^ 
satire, could chetk the dangerous cstreer of their 
ambition. Tbe war was lre»dered popular by sue-- 
tesa ; tbey prepared for carrying it on with re^ . 
doubled vigoun The first operations of tbe ensiF' 
ingsttnrHnergraUlied their utmost hopes. The priii^ 
cipal division of the J9eet, conducted by tbe pnir- 
dence of Nicias, conquered the fertik and populM» 
island of Cythera, stretching from the southern pro- 
montory df Laconia towarils the Cretan sea, and 
JioQg enriched by the tbe K^omisierce of Egypt aii4 
Libya. The Lacedcemonian garrki>n,,a8 well as tbe 
Spss^rtan nfiagistraies in the island, surreiidered prr 
aoners of war. The i9fiore4kngeroi» part of tbe iil* 
habitentswere removed to ttie Athenian i6l^s;tbeEe- 
maander were ^ubjected^toan aimualtribttte, amotto- 
tsag in value to eight hundred pounds steHing;an 

Atfaenktn f^mo» to^k poteassiQii ioClhe lottiMi. 
Vol. II. 104 
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c H .^ P. f^^ ^^ ^^^ cotiqaMt, tbe arm oCD^nostfie- 
. i-v^ IMS dnd Hippocntes reducad tbe tovrp of Mkeea, 
Nksaand^ principal gefr^poTt of the Mejgaroans ; wndt the 
n^ Pe* Atfaenian fleet raraged with impunity eeveral mad* 
•us. time cities on tbe eastern coast of Peloponnesus. 
Thyrea was condemned to a harder fate. This 
city, together with the Mrrounding district, had 
been granted, by the compassion of Sparta, to tbe 
miserable natives of JEgina, who (as above^'meih 
' tioned) had been driven from their once powerfol * 
' idaod by the cruelty of Athens. The same cru- 
elty still continued to purmie them. Their newly 
•raised walls were taken by asftanlt ; their houses 
burned ; and the inhabitants, without dkticction, 
put to the sword. 
toJ^S^ Hitherto all the enterprises of the Athenians 
arevoiu. were crowned with isuccess. Fortune first deserted 
BoeoiuL them in Boeotia. Durii^ several months their ge- 
nerals, Demosthenes and Hippocrates, availing 
tiiemselvesof the political factions of that <;ountry, 
had been carrying on secret intrigues with Cbsero- 
nsea, Siphse, and Orchomenus, places abounding 
in declared partisans of democracy, and eternally 
"hostile to the ambition of Thebes. The insur- 
gents had agreed to take arms, in order to betray 
ihe western parts of Bceotia to DemostheoM^ who 
sailed with forty fellies from Naupactus ; while 
HippD^rat08,'at the headof seven thousand beavy- 
armed Athenians, and a much greater proportion 
of light*armed auxiliaries, iniraded tbe eastern fron- 
tier of that province. It was expected, that be- 
Ibfe tile TheAwMconid briii|( a iiiffi^ient force into 
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the fields the inyaders and insurgents, aKhrandngCHAP. ^ 
from opposite extremities of the country, migbt ^^'• 
unite in the centre, and perhaps subdue Thebes 
itself, the most powerftil, as well as uiosl sealous^ 
ally of Sparta. 

This plan, thougli concerted with raudi ability, ;^J^*^Plf'* 
was found too complicated for execution. Demos- g^'^^^ 

*^ for execu- 

thenes steered towards Siphse, before his coadjutor Uon. 
wtfs ready to take the field ; some mistake, it is 
said, having happened about the time appointed Iw 
action; and the whole contrivance was betrayed 
by Nicomachus, a Phocian,td the l^artans, and by 
them communicated to the Boeotians. . The cities 
which meditated revolt were thus secured, before. 
OenQosthenes appeared at Siph^e, and before Hip- 
pocrates had even marcbed from Atdca. 

The latter at length entered the eastern frontier ^^^^^^^ 
of Boeotia ; and, as the principal design had .mia-tin'^ b»t* 
carried, contented himself witii taking and fortily-iium. 
ing Delium, a place sacred to Apollo. Having b^^.*]. 
garrisoned this post, he prepared for wturning^*^*^" 
home» But while bis army still lay in the neigh* 
bourhood of Delium, the ThfBbans, encouraged 
by Fagoiidas, a brave and skilful leader, oiajrched 
with great rapidity from Tanagra, in order to wr 
tercept his retreat. Their foroeis amo^oted. ta 
eighteen thousand ; the Athenians were Utt|^: 1§M 
numerous. An engagement epmied^ii^b. M" 
tional. eiQulatibn rendei)^ jUoody luad. e]^|tjDSil«« 
Before the battle, Paggmda? had detacb«4 ^ jmaU 
squadron of horse, with orders to advance sudden- 
ly»assoonasthetc(i«ii)td.Ggnmenced« Thisstrft- 
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o IB A f^lagem ivte diteisire. The AtUmisBs, terrified nt 
^^^^*[: tte sight of a remforcement, which their fears 
magnified into a new army, were thrown into dis- 
order, and piit to flight* Approaching darkness 
saved them from total destruction. Tliey escaped 
disgracefully into Attit^a, after leaving in the field 
of battle a thousaqd pikemen, with their comman^ 
d^r Hippocrates. 
The The- The victorious army immediately formed the 
Beiiam by siege of DeUum, which wastaken by means of an 
!S^hiiMt^^ngitt@ first Gontriyed for that purpose. Seteral 
ferTh^ parts of 4fae fortification, which had been raided in 
v^^rpoae. great' baste, consisted chiefly of wood. The be- 
siegers tberafore, joining together a number of 
^ large beanis, formed a huge mast, perforated in 
the middle ; to one of its extremities they append- 
€ld a prodigious mass of pitch and sulphur ; and 
t<» the either a bellows, which, when this unusual 
instrument of destruction was raised dbore the 
wooden rampart, immediately threw thfe wbolfe in- 
to ilamesr I'be A0ietlian garrison, diminiG^ed by 
death or desertion to two hundred nieri^ surren- 
4e|^d prisoners of war*. 
qonuno- /The Athenians had scaix?ely time to lament their 
Thnce. losses ill BoBotia, When tbey received inte)l%ence 
of e^htH in fmdtber quarter, equally unexpected, 
but for m<»i^ distressful. These events are the 
ifiore^remarkable) 'b4t$au8e tb^y naturally ^arose 
0rit of tile precedii% proi^rity iof Athens, aAd the 
f^m Bolsl^tities of Sparta. The untnterfupt^ 
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trdin oiF success whkh attended the arms of Ntcias c h a Pi 
and Demosthenes in the eighth year of the war^ ^^'" 
alarmed the cHizensof Olyi^thus and other phstces 
of the Chalcidice, which hating embrticed the 
eaiiiest opportuiiity of Tevolting from the Atbeiri- 
ans, justly dreaded the vengeance of an incensed 
and victorious people. Every southerly winii 
threatened them with the approach of ati AtheniaiY 
fleet. Their apprehensions were not less painful 
on the side of Tiiessaly* The slightest inoTement 
in that country teiTified them with the apprehen^ 
^ons of an Athenian araiy, ^hicb, yictorious in 
the sooth, should advance to pumsh • its northern 
enemies* But as none of tiiese feaiful suspicioiis 
were realised, the inhabitants of the Cbaloidice gra- 
dually rteumed courage, put their ^towns in a pos- 
ture of defence, and craved assistance from their 
Feloponn^sim allies. At the same time PerdiocM, 
king of Macedon, who regarded the Athenians as* 
his andent and natural enemies, and the rapacious 
invaders of his coast, sent money into the south of 
Greece, for the purpose of hiring soldiers, whom 
he intended to employ in reskting the encrdaelw 
idents of that ambitious people, as weil as in^ub* 
daing>the Elymeans, LyncestsB, and otiier bqrbd^ 
reus tribes, not yet incorporated in tlie MsicJedaniaii 
kingddm^ ' 

Suoh were the^enemiee^ whose activity 4fae gbod Fomented 
fortune of AMhens had roused : while the oalMWi-^^,^ 
tiw^ef ^aaKa tmmiptedherto supply tfaeteinfoM^ 
tlieftt of trOdpflr,'>whi«h fobi^ f dvdictsaig and #a 
i;;hfcWidiiM«'{d4ktoiided.^ I^^ the Mrfgatb mH 
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CHAP, eighth years of the war, that republic fatelly ex- 
^^"- perienced the truth of Piericles* maxim, >^ that 
those who commanded the sea, may also become 
masters at land" The Athenian fleets domineered 
over the coast of Peloponnesus. It was impossible 
to foresee what places would be the next objects of 
their coritintiai descents. Tlie maritime parts were 
auccessitely laid waste, ^nd finally abandoned by 
the inhabitants, who found resistance ineffectual 
and useless. These misfortunes were increased by 
the frequent desertion of the Helots to the nei^ 
bouringgarrisons in Fylus and Cy thera, and by the 
dread of a general insurrection among those nur 
merous and unhappy victims of Spartan tyranpy* 
To prevent this evil, the Spartans had recourse to 
such expedients as excite astonishment and horror* 
Tb^y commanded the Helots to choose two thou- 
sand of their bravest and most meritorious youtbe, 
who, by the general consent of their companions, 
deserved the crown of liberty ; and when invented 
with this perfidious ornament, .the unsuspecting 
freemen had paraded the streets, and sacrificed in 
the temples, exulting in their recent einatfeipaljk>n, 
these new members of the community gradually 
dkappeared from the sight of men^ nor was it ever 
known hy what means they had been destroyed. 
But the veil of mystery, which concealed^tbat dark 
. Iindbldody stratagem, jK^vented neither the re- 
seat jnent of the slavesi nortbejurt stlnpicionof 
their mastoid. The latter wereroager to eiiAracfe 
«Ay tiiMsure tbat^ight idetitier.tUDiftcfMintry fro» 
Sts dangerous donaeatlc foes. Witbtnucli aiitMao^ 
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tiQD, therefore, they sent seven hundred Helots to c r iL p. 
the standard, of Brasidas, whose merit bad recom- ^^^ 
mended him to Perdiccas and the Chalcidians, as 
ibe general best qualified to manage the Macedo- 
• nian war. About a thousand soldiers were levied 
in the neighboiuing cities of Peloponnesus. Seve- 
ral Spartanscheerfully accompanied a leader whom 
they admired. With this inconsiderable force Bra- 
sidas, towards the beginning of autumn, undertook 
an expedition highly important in its consequences, 
: conducted with bold enterprise and consunmiate 
prudence*. 

Having traversed the friendly countries of Boeo-^JJ^^ 
tia and Phocis, he arrived at the foot of Mount ij; ''''**'•*« 

Olymp. 

Oeta, and penetrated through the narrow defiles ixxxiz. i. 
confined between that steep and woody range of ' ' 
bills, and the boisterous waves of the Malian gulf. 
The sight ofThermopylae animated the enthusiasm 
of the Spartans, and encouraged them to force 
their way through the hostile plains of Thessaly ; a 
country actually torn by domestic discoixl,.but al- 
ways friendly to the Athenians. The celerity of 
Brasidas anticipated the slow opposition of a di- 
vided enemy. Having reached the Macedonian 
town of Dium, he joined forces with Perdiccas, 
:virho proposed directing the first operations of the 
combined army against Arribaeus, the king or 
leader of the barbarous Lyncestse. But even this 
Barbarian knew the valour of the Spartans, and 
the equity of Brasidas^ To the decision of the 

• Tbucydid. p. 304. 
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G V A P. Grecian general be ofiered to submit the difier^nceii 
j^ ^ between Perdiccas and bimself, and engaged to 
abide 1>7 the award, faowerer unfavourable to his 
interest. The Spartan listened to a proposal ex- 
tremely reasonable in itself, though altogether in* 
consistent with the ambitious views of Perdiccas^ 
who disdained to accept as a judge the man whom 
he paid Us an auxiliary^ Brasidas, on the other 
tmnd, declined in firm, biit decent ierrm, toemploy 
his valour agaitist those who implored his justice. 
The generals thus separated in mutual disgust ; 
and Perdiccas thenceforth reduced his contribution 
of subsidy fVom a raoiefy to a third ; but even that 
was extorted from his fears, not bestowed by his 
munificence. 
HU trans- Bntsidas hastened to join the Cbalcidians, by 
SJith the .''♦hom he Was received with a degree of joy suit- 
^J^^*' able to the ii!i)patience with which he had been ex- 
pected. Amidst the general defection of their 
neighbours, the towns of Acanthus and Stagirus 
still maintained their allegiance to Athens. Brasi- 
das appeared before the gates of Acanthus, while 
(be peaceful inhfibitants were preparing for the la* 
bburs of a vintage. .He sent a messenger, craving 
leave to enter the plaiCe^ and to address the assens- 
^ly. The Acanthians were divided in opinion ; 
but the majority, fearing to expose their ripe fields 
and vineyards to the resentment of his army agreed 
lo admit the general alon^ and unattended, aod im- 
partially to weigh whatever he proposed for.theiir 
deliberation. Brasidas, though a Spartan, was an 
able speaker. He obeerrod to the Acanthians l 
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coft v«4ifed In fell assembly, **ltiat, in c(Wffptfa«f» CtiA*, 
with tfee g^tterbtis resolution of Spariji, hefcdd ub- ff^ 
dertakery, dhd 6ti^Uf accomplished, a 4otig and 
dangerous march, to deliver Ihem from the ly* 
ranity of Atbeniah magistrates and garridOBs;, mndt 
to re^olii them, what the common oppressors of 
Greece bad so long withheld, the independeot go- 
vernment of their own equitable laws* This was? 
the object, which, amidst all the calamities 4rf war, 
the Spartans had ever kept in riew; this was the 
system, which, before bis^ departure from bom^f 
the principal magistrates had ^brn tinanimotist^ 
to maintain. That freedom and independence, 
which formed the domestic happinesi^ of Sparta^ 
his countrymen wereambilious to comiminifcate U^ 
all their allies. But if the Acanthians refused to 
share the general benefit, ttiey musrt, not complaki 
of experiencing the unhappy eflfect# of their ob- 
artinacy. The arms of Sparta would compel those 
whom her arguments had failed to persuade. Noi^ 
could this be blamed as injustice ; firirt, be^aUde^ 
the resources with which the* Acanthians furnished^ 
Athens, under the igftomimotis name of tribute^ 
served to rivet the chains of Greece : and secondly), 
because the example of a people, so wealthy smd 
flourishing, and long renowned for tbeir peno* 
tration and jsagacity, might influence tbe resolii* 
tions of neighbouring states, and deter theto frooi 
concurring with the me^surets Decenary to j^ro*- 
mote thie public welfere.** 

This judicious discouiue, enfoticedbytbe terror hi, mtrit 
of the Spartan aiwy, engaged the Acanthians *^t^^ 

Yoh. IL 105 
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GH AK accept the fiienddiip of BraBidas.: Status, anl^ 
^^^^ oiitpr city on the Strynaonic gulpb, readily follow- 



ed the example, and opened its gates to the deli^ 
veren During the ensuing winter, the measures 
of the Spartan general were conducted with equal 
ability and enterprise. His successful operations 
against the inland towns facilitated the surrender 
of such places, as, by their maritime or insular si- 
tuation, were most exposed to the vengeanoe. of 
Athens, and therefore most averse to revolt. His 
moderate use of victory ensured the good-will of 
the vanquished. The various parts of a plan, thus 
artfCilly combined, mutually assisted each other; 
the success of one undertaking contributed to that 
of the next which followed it ; and, at length, with- 
out any considerable miscarriage, he had rendered 
himself master of most places in the peninsulas of 
Acta, Sithonia, and Pallene. 
AtdjAi- The loss of Ainpbipolis was that which most 
Toits to deeply afflicted the Athenians ; a rich and popu- 
lous city, lieautifully situate on a small but well 
cultivated island, surrounded by the river Strymon, 
the banks of which supplied excellent timber, and 
other materials of naval strength. By possessing 
this town, the Spartans now commanded both 
branches of the river, and might thus pass, with- 
out interruption, to the Athenian colonies, or sub* 
ject^ on the coast of Thrace ; seize, or plunder, 
the ^old mines of^osite to the isle of Thasos, and 
ravage the fertile fields of the Thracian Gherso- 
n6su^. The conquest of a place so essential to the 
on^my, had exercised the courage, the eloquence. 
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tind the dexterity of Brasidas. He formed a con-c h a p; 
epiracy with the malcontents in the place, skilfully ,;^^^^^ 
disposed his army before the walls, harangued the " 

assembly of <he people. A most seasonable prompt '^ 

titude distinguished all his measures ; yet the Athe- 
nian JB^ucIeils,. who commanded the garrison^ found 
time to send a vessel to Thasos, requesting imme- 
diate and effectual relief. 

The Atbenians had •committed thegoTemmentnotwith- ' 
of that island, as well as the direction of the mines Jie^acafti 
on th^ opposite continent to the celebrated histo-^|f^e^*^' 
tfiah ^a war, in which he was a meritorious, thougfc J^^.^V ' 
untbituBate, actor. Without a xlaotrtent's delayjn^^i^^t 
Thucydtdes put to sea With seven gallies, and ar- 
rived in the mouth of the Strymon the same day 
on which his assistance had been demanded. But 
it was already too late to save Amphipolis*. The 
Spartan general, who Had exact Jnformatiort of all 
the measures of the besieged, well knew the im- 
portance of anticipating the arrival of Thucydides, 
whose name was highly respected by the Greek co- 
lonies in Thrace, and whose influence was! consider- 
able among the native' Barbarians. Braindas, there- 
fore, proposed such a capitulation to the Amphi- 
politans as it seemed imprudent to refuse. They f 

were to be teleased from the tribute which they had ^ / 
hitherto paid the Athenians ; to enjoy the utmost ' 

degree 6f political independence, not inconsistent • ■* 
with, the alliance of Sparta; even the Athenian 
gawison, if they continued in the place, 'were to be 
entitled to all the rights of citizens ; and such per- 



* Thucjdid. p. 323. 
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^^' tiim to reiQove iMr fMoftliea and tiieir prepeflyt 



which The lawt condition w^s epibraeed by ibe AtbiHttaiifl, 

^Si MdUMkiac^edetarmififidpsHtizaw. Tbeyrtiited 

to tbe otighbouring tovo of Sioo, situate near ihe 

fen, qp ihe Mrihern braiucb of tb^ ^yqioii} a^pteee 

< wcijmd agAiroteTery botilji? pisaiih by t^e ak W wm} 

activity of Tbucydidefi. 

IIwUm' To vair*d$ ibe end of the ftuAeVf tbe foA) extent of 

occasions Brasidas' succ^sa ^as made known at AAb^ns. 

^dt^ Tbe afserobly was in poaoinotjoD ; and t^e populace 

iSSuin were^e niore eartig^ at tbeir logses^ a^ it noir 

Mfhpns. ajppeartd so 4Bai^ 4o jbave preyent^^ them, eHber 

by guarding tbe narxow de^$ wbicbled te ibeit 

Macedonian possesri^ns, 4»r by sending tteir fleet 

wkli a $ea$QQable reinfocfeoient to tbekr feeble gm^ 

ripens ki tiio^e parts, Tbeir own neglect' bad o^ 

pasion^d the public disgiace ; but iRitb tbe nuwi 

mjtis^tiipe and absurdity accompanying popular dis^ 

eontenteir they e;i^u|pated tbraiselves, and bausbed 

tl^ebr generate. Thucydidea was invoiffid in t^ 

f^ruel sentence. An wrmameiH vra^ .^ent'^tp Mmb^ 

don f and i9^w ponw^^n^fw ar^re nained to0i>ppce 

Ikasidas, :••>::• 

TMSp^r Bfit tbe deidgns of Ibat powoiandctrj, who bad 

theQi^'' befipi io tmild ye jiseU on the i^ry mon, and »¥pvei 

iito^o? ntnqtbing^lesatbep syccepding to the airtiwrliy, 

S^"fpr wilbwle<ei:ci9ingtbpopp»ewipp,:frfAth(enfe»wer 

» 7w- tbfl^ «3^ten4ye shores wem more, ^npf esafujly opr 

jie*M jby ilbt^ ^wy c^t)|e%Mr(an piagiftR&lKiA, ; The 

piiiJe'Of *fie nQbleaffftfjwiiHwted'by.i|he»gl0ry'of 

en ej^d)t|(Hi> in which they had no share j and 
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supplies oecesaary io coiDplete the pluoof Brasit ^ ' [> 
das, wat ea^r to reap the fH'f^t of his part auccees^ 
The restoration of their kinsmen taken at SpbaG? 
teria fermed the object of their fondest wish ; an4 
they expected that the Athenians mi^t listen to S) 
proposal for that purpose, in order to recover th% 
places which they bad lost, and to check the fortu-^ 
nate career of a prudent and enterpri^ng general. 
The' Athenians readily entered into U^ese views: 
it was determined that matters of such importance 
should be discussed with lebure and ioipartiality-; 
a truce was therefore agreed on for a year between 
the contonding republics. 

This transaction was concluded in the ninth oiytnp, 
summer of the war. It was totally unexpected by a"! W 
Bra^das, who received the voluntary suhmissio9 
of Scione. and Menda, two places of considerable^ 
importance in the peninsula of Fallene; of the 
former, indeed, before he was acquainted witbtb^ 
suspeusion of hostilities ; but of the iattor, even 
after be was apprised of that treaty. . 

White the active valour of Brasidas prevented ^^^ 

. .1. 1 • % -, renewed. 

the confirmation of peace, the conscious worthless^ oiymp. 
ness pf Cl^oo promoted the renewal^ or rather the A^a'isi. 
continuance, of war* The glory of Athens wa« 
tjiie pferpeAu al theme of h]is^ discourse, He exlfortr 
e^ bia cQuntrymev; to punish the perfidy of 9partai ; 

wal^ttingthe iwolent revolt of Menda and Sci- 
one ^,9^ to employ :]|juf ownsimi m^ braveiy, 
wb^hl^ad .been so auf qessfoUy nicertod mo thf 
coa^^of {felopppq^^v^ tp repair ihiBK 4i^c^f| 
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c H A p^*rtune in Mamfonia. The Alhenikns listrt*d to 
^^f"^ tbe specious advice of Ibis turbulent declaimer; 
who, in the ensuing spring, sailed to the Macecki- 
nian coast with a'fleet of thirty galHes, twelve hun- 
dred citizens heavy-armed, a squadron of three 
hundred horse, and a powerful body of l^ht-arm- 
ed auxJHaries. The stirrender of Menda and To- 
rona, whose inhabitants were treited with Bvery 
excess of cruelly, encouraged him to attack* Am- 
phipolis. With this design^ having collected • his 
forces at Eion, he waited the arrival of some Ma- 
cedonian troops, promised by Perdiccas, who hav- 
ing quarrelled with the Spartan general deceit- 
fully flattered the hopes of his antagonist. 
Buttle of The army of Cleon contained the flower of the 
Ampiiipo. jLlhenian youth, whose ardent valour disdained a 
]^ecarious dependence on Barbarmn aid. They 
accused the cowardice of their leader, which was 
only equalled by his incapacity, and lamented their 
*wn hat-d fate in being subjected to the authority 
of 'a man so unworthy to command them. Th0 
impatient temper of an arrogant demagogue was 
fl! fftted to endure these seditious complaints. He 
hastily led his troops before the place, without 
* '> previously examining the strength of the walls, the 
ftfttiation of the ground, the number or diS]f/6^iti'on 
of the enemy; Brasidas, meanwhile, h^ fiken 
proper measures to availhlmself of the krid^W 
prudence of *his adversary.'* A considerable 'ttddy 
of men harf*been concetilfetf in thd x^6o6y rtiSuhidin 
Cerdjflitim, wHich ovdirhangs ' Ampt)?p6flll/. '* Tbe 
greater part of the army wa;s dr^wri up i-^idy Tor 
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actifNtii at the several gsites of the city. Gleiirida»c h.a p. 
who commanded there^ had orders to riish forth at ^^^^^ 
a given signal, while Brasidas in person, conduct^- 
iog a select band of intrepid followers, watched the' 
first opportunity for attack. The plan, contrived; 
with so mach skill, was executed with equal dex« 
terity. Confounded with the rapidityand precision^ 
of such an unexpected and complicated charge, the 
enemy fled amain, abandoning their shields, and ex-* 
posing their naked backs to the swords and speavs 
of the pursuers. The forces on either side amount^ 
ed to about three thousand ; sixbundred Athenians 
fell victims to the folly of Cleon, who, though fore-^jj^j^^^^ 
most- in. the flight, was arrested by the hand of a^**®^ 
Myrcinian targeteer. 

His death might appease the manes of his un^JJ^f^rJ^ 
fortunate countrymen ; but nothing could alleviate BraskUs. 
the sorrow of the victors for the loss of their ad- 
mired Brasidas, who recieived a mortal wound 
while he advanced to the attack. He was conveyed' 
alive to Amphipolis, and consoled with the result 
of his last victory, in which only seven men had 
perished on the Spartan side. The solemn magnifi** 
cence of his funeral was adorned by the splendour 
of military honours ; but what was still more ho^ 
nourable to Brasidas, he was sincerely lamented by 
the grateful tea;rs of numerous coiQmunities, who 
i^garded his virtues and abilities as the surest- 
pledges of their own freedom and happiness. The 
citizens of Amphipolis paid an extraordinary tri- 
bute to bis memory. Having demolished, every 
monument of their ancient worthies, they erected 
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cH A t>. ibB Status of Braiidas in the moirt coD^SetH»ii« 
^^^ squaiB of the city, appointed annual games to be 
celebrated at his tomb, and sacrificed to his rever- 
ed shade, as to the great protecting hero and origin- 
al founder of their community^. 
Peace of The battle of Amphipolis remored the prinei- 
^^. pal obstacles to pe^ce. There was not any Spar- 
ixxzix. 4. tan general qualified to accomplish the designs of 
Brasidas« The Athenians, dejected by defeat^ and 
humbled by di^race, wanted the bold imposing 
eloquence of Cleon, to disguise their weakness, and 
Tarnish tlieir mirfortunes. With the disheartened 
remains of an enfeebled armament, they despaired 
of recovering their Macedonian possessions ; and 
the greater part returned home^ well disposed for 
an accommodation with the enemy. Hiese dispo- 
sitions w^re confirmed by the pacific temper of 
!Nicia8> who had succeeded to the influence of 
Qeon, and who fortunately experienced in the 
moderation of Pleistoanax, King of Sparta, a 
ready coadjutor in his measures. During winter^ 
several friendly conferences were held between 
the commissioners of the two republics ; and, 
towards the commencement of the ensuing spring, 
a treaty of peace, and soon afterwards a defensive 
alliance, for fiAy years, was ratified by the kings 
and ephori of Sparta on the one side, and by the 
arcfaoBs and generals of Athens on the other. In 
colisequenceof thisnegociation, which was intend- 
ed to comprehend the respective allies of the con- 
it^cting powers, all places and prisoners, taken in 

• Thucydii p* 3or. 
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the course of the wan- were to lie mutually re^cHAR^ 
slored : the revolted cities in Macedon were speci* ^^"' 
jGed by nanie : but it was regulated that the Athe< ^ ' 
nians should not exact from them any larger re*, 
yenue than tliat formerly constituted by the justice 
of Aristides*. 

In all their transactions, the Greeks were ever nimu«- 
prodigal of promises, but backward in performance; the ulce- 
and, amidst the continual rotation of authority, ma-^^JJ**** 
gistrates easily found excuses for violating the con- 
ilitions granted by their predecessors The known 
principles of republican inconstancy, ever ready to 
vibrate between excessive animosity and immode*- 
rate friendship, might likewise suggest a reason for 
converting a treaty of peace into a contract of 
alliance. But this measure, in the present case, 
was the effect of necessity. Athens and Sparta 
might make mutual restitution, because tbeir re- 
spective interests required it« But no motive of 
interest engaged the former power to restore Ni« 
c^a to the Megareans, or the towns of Solium and 
Anactorium to Corinth. The Thebans, shortly 
before the peace, had seized the Athenian fortress 
of Panactum, situate on the frontier of Beeotia. 
They were still masters of Plataea. £lated by their 
signal victory at Delium» they could not be sup- 
posed willing to abandon their conquests, or evea 
heartily inclined to peace^ It was still less to be 
expected that the Macedonian cities should, for the 
cooveniency of Sparta, submit to the severe yoke 



• ThmsydiiL p» 354. k »i%%. 
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p H A^. of AtbeM* ftodti whith they had recently been de^ 
5^' livered; nor could it be hoped that eren the in-? 
ferior states of Peloponnesus should tamely lay 
down their arms, without obtaining any of those 
^yantages with which they had bee^ long flattered 
}fj tltkfi\v Spartan aUies^r 
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CHAP. XVIIt ■■ — 

JDiscimtents fomented hy the Connthidns.-^l^e Ar^ 
give Alliance — To which Athens accedes. — Bir^ 
and Education of Aldbiades, — Bis FHendship 
with Socrates, — tlis Charaeter-^and Piews-^ 
which are favoured by the Stdte of Greece.^^He 
deceives the Spartan Amhassadors. — Renewai of 
the Pehponnesidn War, — Bdttte of Mdntinaa. — > 
Tumults in Argos.—Mc^ssacre qfth^ Scionedns.-^ 
Cruel conquest of Melos^ 

Jlhe voluptuous, yet turbuleiit citizens of Corinth, c h a i^; 
enjoy the odious distinction of renewing a war^^^^^^^^, 
which their intrigues and animosities had first 
kindled* Under pretence of having taken an oath i>»s«m. 
never to abandon the Macedonian cities, they dermentediisr 
clined to become parties in the general treaty of ruathimiAt 
peace* The alliance between Athens and Sparta^ 
in which it was stipulated that these contracting 
powers should be entitled to niake such alterations 
in the treaty as circumstances might require, th0 
Corinthians affected, with some reason, to consider 
ds a conspiracy against the conunon libeilies of 
Greece** Fired with this idea, they hastened to 
Argos, in order to animate that republic with the 
same passions which rankled in their own breast9t 

* The clause was worded in such a manner as migtit natorally excite 
alarm ; n^of 9inr«tiMi «9ixiir n/ 4y AMMIN t^if r«M9ir /«4f • Thnoj^f 4* 
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^^^* artfully reminded the people of the glory of Aga- 



ThcAp. 



memnon, recalled to the Argires their ancient and 
jurt pra^mineBce in the Peloponnesus, . and con- 
jured them to maintain the honour of that ill us- 
^ious peninsula, which bad been so shamefirHy 
abandoned by the pusillanimity^ or betrayed by 
the selfishness of Sparta. 

The Argives wanted neither power nor inclina* 
giveou. tion to assume that important ofBce. During the 
oxymp. Peloponnesian war, they had observed the princi- 
A. c!42i! pies of a prudent neutrality, equally favourable to 
their populousness and their wealth. Their pro- 
tection was courted by Mantinaea, the most power- 
ful city in Arcadia, which had recently conquered 
some villages in its neighbourhood, to which Sparta 
laid claim. The Elians, long hostile to Sparta^ 
eagerly promoted the Argive alliance, which was 
farther strengthened by the speedy accession of 
* the Macedonian cities, whose inhabitants were not 
more flattered by the kind zeal of Corinth, than 
provoked by the cruel indifference of Sparta. 
Thebes and Megara were equally offended at the 
Lacedaemonians, and equally inclined to war. But 
a rigid aristocracy prevailed in those states, whose 
ambitious magistrates, trembling for their personal 
authority, and that of their families, declined en- 
tering into confederacy with free democratical re- 
publics*. 
To which But this democtatical association soon acquired 
^iX. ^^^<^<^sion still more important^ and received 

J Thiiey4ad«l« r. p. 3fL 
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into it« bosom the fountain of liberty iteeif, eren chap* 
the republic of Athens. This extraordinary ev^nt ^^^!^!^ 
happened in the year followinj^the negociationoiympj 
between Athens and Sparta. It was effected by a. c' 42a 
means extremely remote from the experience of 
modem times; means which it is incumbent on us 
to explain, lest the political transactions of Greece 
should appear too fluctuatinj^ and capricious to 
afford a proper subject for history. 

Amidst the factious turbulence of senates and ^jjj^^ 
assemblies, no measure could be adopted by oneof Ak*i. 
party, without being condemned by another. Many 
Athenians disapproved the peace of Nicias* ; but 
the general blaze of opposition was eclipsed by 
the splendour of one man, who, on this occasion, 
first displayed those singular but unhappy talents, 
which proted fatal to himself and to his country. 
Alcibiades had not reached his thirtieth year, the 
age required by the wisdom of Solon for being en- 
titled to speak in the assembly. But every ad- 
vantageous circumstance of birth and fortune, ta- 
lents natural and acquired, accomplishments of 
mind and body, pleaded an exception in favour of 
this extraordinary character, which, producing at 
once flowers and fruit, united with the blooming 
vivacity and youth, the ripened wisdom of expe- 
riencef- His father, the rich and generous Clinias, 
derived his extraction from the heroic Ajax, and 

«. * The Greeks sometimes distingabbed treaties by the naties of those 
who made them : the peace of Cimon ; the peace of Nicias ; and, u «« 
shall see hereafter, the peace of Antalcidas. 
f PltttfcNeposinAteibiid. 
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CHAR IttddkliBgubfaed bisown valoiirond pMriotisoi in 
the glorious sceom of the Peroianr war< In the fe-* 
maie line, the eon of CltniaB was allied to the elo^ 
queooeaodmagBaaimkfof Feiicles, who» as bm 
nearest surviving kiosoian, had been entrusted 
with the care of his aaiiiorliy. But the statesman, 
who governed with undivided sway the affairs of 
Athens and of Greece, could not bestow mudi zU 
tention on this important domestic task. The ten- 
der years of Alcibiades were committed to the H- 
liberal discipline of mercenary preceptors; bis 
youth and inexperience were beset by the destruc- 
tive adulation of servile flatterers, until the youn^ 
AtheniM, having begun to relish the poems ot 
Homer, the admiration of which is congenW to 
every great mind, learned from thence to demise 
the pedantry of the one, and to detest the meai^ 
ness of ibe otiier^. 
Hi! eirir From Hofner,Alcibiades early imbibed that am^ 
^ to bition for exoelleoGe which is the great lesson of 
soeratet. ^j^ immortal bard. Having attskined the verge of 
imanhood^he readUy di8tinguisbed,among the crowd 
tof rhetoricians and sophists, the superior merit of 
Socrates, who, rejecting all factitbus and abstruse 
studies, confined his speculations to matters of real 
importance and utility ; who, having never travel- 
led into Egypt and the East in search o£ mysterious 
luiowledge> reasoned with an Attic perspicuity and 
freedom; and who, being unbiassed by the system 
o^afty iiiaster,«ndalwaysaiMti9rQfhimsdf, ^uglit, 

• PIttt. in 4lc8>M. 
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Spoke, and acted with equal independence and dig« chap. 
nity. An amiable and most instructive writer, the ^^*^''^- 
disciple and friend of Socrates, has left an admira* 
ble panegyric of the uniform temperance^ the vm^ 
shaken probity, the diffusive benevolence, invaria- 
bly displayed in his virtuous life of seventy years*. 
His distinguished excellences are justly appreciar' 
ted by Xenophon, a scholar worthy of his masterf i 
but the youthful levity of Alcibiades (for youth is 
seldom capable of estimating thehighest of all meiv 
its, the undeviating tenor of an innocent and useful 
life) was chiefly delighted with the splendour of 
particular actions^ The eloquence, rather than 
the innocence of Socrates, eitcited his admirations 
He was charmed with that inimitable raillery, that 
clear comprehensive logic, which baffled the most 
acute disputants of the Athenian schoolst ; that 
erect independence of mind, which disdained the 
Insolence of power, the pride of wealth, and the 
vanity of popular fame, was well fitted to attraet 
the congenial esteem of Alcibmdes who aspired 
beyond the beaten paths of vulgar greatness ; nor 
could the gallant youth be less affected by the kh 
Vincible intrepidity of Socrates, when quitting the 
shade of speculation, ttnd coyered with the helm 
and cuirass, he grasped the massy spear, and jw^' 
tified, by his strenuous exertion in the field of bat** 
He, the useful lessons of his (diilosophyil* 

Socrates in his turn (since it is easier for*a wile Their m». 
man to correct the errors of reason than to con-^^^^* 

and 
• Xeiioph.Mc»ianbilSoeimt. 2Sj^ 

^ See particuUrly Xenoph* Apology Socntt [t Fkto^ paftiob ^^ 
\iXa^)L^mKai>.BwsaX. 1^^449.60^ BIB. 
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quertbe delusions of sentiment); was deeply aflfect 
ed with the beauty of Alcibiades* ; a beauty de- 
pending, not on the transient flower of youth, and 
the seductive delicacy of effeminate graces, but on 
the ineffable harmony of a form which realised the 
sublime conceptions of Homer and Phidias con- 
cerning their fabulous divinities, and which shone 
in the autumn of life with undiminished effulgencef. 
The afiection of Socrates, though infinitely re- 
moved from impurity, resembled i-ather the ardour 
of love than the calm moderation of friendship, 
llhe sage, whose company was courted by his other 
disciples, lumself courted the company of Alcibia^ 
des ; and when the ungrateful youth sometimes es-^ 
caped to his licentious companions, the philosopher 
pursued him with the eagerness of a father or mas- 
ter anxious to recover a fugitive son or much valu* 
ed alavet* At the battle of Potid^a he saved the 
life of bis pupil, and in order to gratify the love of 
military glory, which already animated his youth- 
lial bosom, the sage obtained for Alcibiades the prisie 
of valour, which the universal consent t>f the Atfae- 
xmxia thought due to himself. At the fatal engage- 
aaent of Delium, Alcibiades, it is said, had an oppot;* 
tunUy of returnhig the more substantial favour, by 
.saving tlie precious life of Socrates||; and it may 

* Yid. Xenoph. and Plato passim. Socra;te8 often acknowledges tlie 
danger of beauty, sKid its power over himself; but loses no opportuftity 
tptsnution-bis diaclples against the shameful paiilo&s, and abemilwfak 
tricesy which flow from thia fair source. Yid. Memorab. Socrat» 1. ii 
passim, Sc 1. y. c. iii. Sympos. c. ir. p. 246. 

t Plut. in Alcibiad. t Plut. ibid. 

II Straboi p. 3^0^ fc. Flttt in Aleibia^ 
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well be supposed that an interchange of such im- ch ak 
portant favours would straiten the bands of their ^^ 
mutual friendship, during which the powers of rea- 
son and fancy were directed, with unabating dili- 
gence, to improve the understanding, and excite 
the virtue of Alcibiades. 

But this favourite youth laboured under a defect. Deceitful 
which could not be compensated by the higheatof^'w- 
birth, the most splendid fortune, the noblest endow- ■^^' 
ments of mind and body, and even the ineatimable 
friendship of ScK^rates* He wanted ahhonest^ heart. 
This we are warranted to affirm on the authority oi 
contemporary writers, who acknowledge, that first 
admiration, and then interest, was the foundation 
of his attachment to the illustrious sage, by whose in- 
struction he expected to become, not a good^ but 
an able, man. Some inclination to virtue he might, 
in such company, perhaps feel, but more probably 
feign ; and the nicest discernment might mistake 
the real character of a man, who OouM adopts at 
pleasure^ the nlost opposite manners ; and who, as 
will appear from the subsequent events of his va- 
rious life^ could surpass the splendid magnificent^ 
of Athens, ot the rigid frugality of Sparta ; couM 
conform as interest required, to the laborious Btr 
seises of the Thebans, or to the voluptuons indo- 
lence of Ionia ; Assume the soft efieminacy of all 
Eastern prince, or rival the sturdy vices of the 
drunken^ Thraciansf. 



* Lytias cont Akibiaid. et Xenoph. Menon^ Socnrt LS. {>• TIS. 
t NepMinAkibiadL 

Vot. II. 107 
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CHAP. The first flpecimeB of his political conduct dip- 

^^^ covered the extraordinary resources of his versatile 

^'^^''^inind. He opposed the peace of Nicias,a8.tte 

Hi» TiBw» n^ork erf a rival, whom he wished to supi^ant • His 

ambition longed for war, and the Spartans deserved 

his resentment, having, in all their transactions m&^ 

Athens, testified the utmost respect for Nicias, 

while they were at no pains to conceal their want 

of regard for himself, though his family had been 

long connected with their republic by an intei^ 

course of hospitality, and he had endeavoured to 

ttrengthen that connection by his personal good 

offices to the Lacedaemonians taken in Sphacteria. 

To gratify at once bis resentment, hb ambition, 

tnd his jealousy, he determined to renew the war 

with Sparta ; a des%n by no means difficult at the 

present juncture. 

fitfomed In compliance with the peace of Nieias, the 

Sutelf Spartans withdrew their troops from Amphipolis; 

^'fef'f!^' hui they could restore neither that city, nor the 

kc. 1. neighbouring places in Macedon, to the domioi<m 

▲. c. 490 ^f^iijgjjg^ Tjj^ Athenians, agreeably to the treaty, 

allowed the captives taken in Sphacteria to meet 
Ibe longingembraces of their kinsmen and friends; 
but good policy forbade their surrendering Pylus, 
4intil the enemy bad prepared to perform the condi- 
iions stipulated in i^tum. Mutual unwilHngness, 
or inability, to comply with the articles of peac^ 
sowed the seeds of animosity, which found a fa* 
Tourablesoil in both republics. The authority of 
those magistrates, who supported the pacific mea- 
mures of Niciaa and Pleistoanax, had expired. The 
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Sjpartan jroitib wished, by new ImstiUtSes, to eancelc h a p, 
the memory of a war, which had been carried on ^'^^^ 
without prolSt, and terminated with dishoooun 
But the wiser part perceived that better succew 
could not be expected while the Athenians possess 
sed Pylus. In their eagerness to recover that fort- 
ress, they renewed their alliance with the Thebans, 
from whom they received Panactum, which they 
hoped to exchange for Pylus; forgetting, in thia 
transaction, an important clause in their treaty 
with Athens, 'Uhat neither of the contracting pow- 
ers should^ without mutual communication and conr * 
sent, conclude any new alliance." The Thebans re- 
joiced in the prospect of embroiling the affairs of 
Athem and Sparta ; and the Corinthians, guided by 
tiie saoie hostile views, readily concurred with tte 
Thebans, and openly re-entered into the Laeedse- 
■Ionian confederacy^. 

Having concluded this negociation, the ^par-Heoou 
tans, who yielded to none in the art ofdissembling,gp**^ 
dispatched ambassadors to Athens, excusing what*™*'^*"**- 
they termed an apparent infringement of the tr^ity,oiymp. 
and requesting that state to accept PaiiaetuiiiA!'c'43i. 
(which had been carefully dismantled) in exchai^e 
for Pylus. The senate of Athens heard their pro- 
posal without suspicion, esp^^ially aatbey declared 
themselves invested with full powers to embrace 
every reasonable plan of present accommodation 
and permanent friendship. It now remained for 
the ambassadors to propose their demand in tbe p<»- 

* Thucydid. 1. v. passim. 
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CHAP, pillar aiMemUj, wlueh they bad reaion to hep«i 
^"^^^^ might be deceived still more easily than the senate. 
But in this expectation they were disappointed by a 
contrivancefof Alcibiades, no less singular than au- 
dacious. Having invited the ambassadors to an 
entertainment, during which he talked of their re* 
public with more than his wonted respect, and testi- 
fied the utmost solicitude for the success of their 
negociation, he observed to them, that one cir* 
cumstance gave him much concern, their having 
mentioned full powers. They must beware of re* 
peating that error in the assembly, because the na- 
tural rapacity of the populace, apprised of thatcir^ 
cumstance, wouM not fail to insist on such condi- 
tions as the honour of Sparta could not posaUy 
comply with. If they concealed the extent of their 
commission, the declaring of which could only serve 
to indicate timidity on the one side, and to provoke 
insolence on the other, he pledged himself to obtain 
the recovery of Pylu8,and the gratification of their 
utmost hopes. On this occasion the Spafrtans uh 
judiciously confided in a man, who had been irri* 
tated by the former neglect and ingratitudeof their 
republic. When they appeared next day in the 
assembly, Alcibiades demanded, with a loud voice, 
the object and extentof their commission. Aoeord- 
ing to the concerted plan, they denied their having 
^ill powers. The artful Athenian, affecting a 
transport of indignation, arraigned the audacity and 
'l>a8eness of a people by whom hiaown unsuspecting 
te mper had been egregiou sly abused. *• But yester- 
day they declared their full powers in the senate ; 
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they denied to-day what yesterday they displayed chap. 
with ostentation. Such (I now perceive) is the ,^^^^ ' 
usual duplicity of their republic. It is thus, they 
have restored Ampbipolis. It is thus, Athenians! 
they have restored the neighbouring towns in Ma* 
cedon : it is thus they have, indeed, put you in 
possession of Panactum, but with demolished walls; 
and aftier concluding an alliance with Athens, ra* 
tilled by solemn oath, most treacherously and da- 
ringly infringed it, by entering into a league with 
Thebes, your determined and inveterate enemy* 
Can you still, men of Athens ! tamely submit to 
such indignities? Do you not expel such traitors 
(pointing to the ambassadors) from your presence, 
and from your city?" This extraordinary ha*- 
rangue totally disconcerted the Spartans. Had 
their confusion allowed them to extenuate theiir 
fault by declaring the truth, the least refleetioD 
must have suggested, that Alcibiades would repre- 
sent their simple story as a new turn of ingenious ar- 
tifice. They retired abruptly from the assembly*; 
Nicias, and the other partizans of Sparta, shared 
their disgrace ; and the Athenians were soon af- 
terwards persuaded by Alcibiades to embrace the 

Argive alliancef. 

It might be expected, that the weight of such a n» Peio. 
powerftil confederacy should have speedily crush- p;;^;";^"!" 
ed the debility of Sparta, already exhausted by the "^^cd. 

• Thucydidca mentioni the shock of an earthquake, which occaAlooef 
the distolution of that assembly, before coming to any oanclvsion; 
t Thucydid, 1. v. p* 374. & seqcj. Plat, in Alcibiad. 
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CHAP, former wan But the inOitary operations of Greeee 
^^^I^JJl^ depended less on the relative strength of contend- 
oiymp. ing powers, than on the alternate preponderance 
X c. 419. ^f domestic factions. In the year following the 
treaty, <be Athenians sent a small body of troops 
to assist their Peloponnesian allies in the reduction 
of £pidauru8, Tegea, and other hostile cities In 
Argolis and Arcadia. Yet in the ensuing year, 
when the Spartans, dreading the loss of some cities, 
and the defection of others, made a rigorous effort 
to retrieTe their authority in Peloponnesus, the 
Athenians alone discovered little inclination, afad 
exerted no activity, to obstruct their measures 
for that purpose. Fleistoanax being a partizan of 
the peace of Nicias, the Spartans entrusted the 
command to Agis, his more warlike colleague. 
All Lacedemonians of the military age were sum* 
moned to the field. The dangerous expedient of 
ermmg the Helots was adopted on this important 
emergence. The Spartan allies shewed unusual 
ardour in their cause. The Tbeban^^sent ten 
Hiousand foot, and one thousand horsemen^ ; the 
Ccn inthians two thousand heavy-armed men ; the 
Megarians almost an equal number; the ancient 
cities of Fallen^ and Sicyon in Acbaia gave a 
powerful and ready assistance ; while the small, but 
generous republic of Fhlius, whose territory, bor- 
dering on Argolis, was appointed for the rendez- 

* They bad» however, but five hundred horsei ; hrmtt «vTiCKe^/»» c«^ 
mftmm tv<a^ Perhaps the wtamot, those not provided with horses, served 
M attendants on the horseinen^ The mixing of light infantry with the d^ 
^alry wim frequQift in Uter tisies ; but of this hereafkar* 
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vous of the confederates, took the fieW, with the c h a Pi 
whole body of citizens and slaves capable of heal^• J^^J™" 
JBgarnis^* 

The Argives observed the approaching storm. The spar. 
and prepared to resist it. The Eleans and Manti- Argive ar- 
neans joined them; and although the Atheniana^***^ 
were long expected in vain, the Argives did not^JJ^^p'^^,^ 
lose courage, but boldly marched forth to oppose ^'^^om 
the invasion. The skilful movements of King Agisolymp"^' 
intercepted their return to Argos; the high grounds a!c.'41«. 
above them were occupied by the Corinthians and 
Phliasians ; their retreat towards Nemea was cut 
off by the Boeotians and Megarians. A battle 
seemed inevitable in the winding vale of Argos; 
but it is easier to admire, than explain, the subse* 
quent conduct of either army* Whether tlie Ari- 
give commandersf were disconcerted by the judi- 
cious position of the enemy, or that compassion 
touched their minds on perceiving such numeroua 
bodies of men, chiefly natives of the same penin* 
sula, sprung from the same blood, and speaking 
the same Doric tongue, prepared to embrue their 
parricidal hands in kindred blood ; or that, being 
secretly partisans of aristocracyj, they were un- 
willing to come to extremities with Sparta ; it is 
certain that instead of joining battle^ they entered 

• Thucydid. 1. ▼. p. 384. & seqq. 

f Or rather Thrasyllus, who ^as one of five generals, but who seems 
-to haye enjoyed some pre-eminence over his colleagues. Perhaps it was 
bis turn to command. 

i A^lciphron, who, with Thra^yllusu was the principal agent in this 
MAr, was the ** ir^^mt AttKi^Muovm,*' the public host of liie Lacedier 
iBBOiUJuis. X)uic^d«p.386. 
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nn KV. into conference with the Lacedaemonian King. In 
^^™\ consequence of this unexpected measure, a truce 



was concluded between the chiefs, without the con- 
currence or knowledge of the officers or troops in 
either army. The Argives, Thrasyllus and Alci- 
phron, engaged that their countrymen should give 
complete satisfaction for the injuries of which they 
were accused ; and King Agis, whose authority, by 
the Spartan laws, was absolute in the field, led off 
his obsequious army. 
_. Whatever mi£:ht be the cause of this measure, it 

tenu here, occasioned (aflcr the first pause of silent astonish- 
s^ned ki mout) Universal discontent, followed by loud and 
^^^ licentious clamours. The Spartans complained, 
^^ That after assembling such a body of men as 
had scarcely ever been collected in Peloponnesus, 
whose attachment to their cause was ardent, whose 
numbers and courage were invincible, and aftei 
surrounding their enemies on every side, and de- 
priving them of every resource, the glorious hope, 
or rather certainty, of the most complete and im- 
portant victory, should have been sacrificed, in 
one moment, by the caprice, the cowardice, or the 
corruption of their general." The Argiveslamented 
" That their numerous enemies, whoni they had a 
fair opportunity of engaging to advantage in their 
Own country, should have been allowed to escape 
from their hands by a hasty and ill-judged compo- 
.fiition." Nor did they confine their resentment to 
vain complaints. The most daring or most sedi- 
tious attacked the houses of Thrasyllus and Alci- 
phron. The rest soon joined in the tumult, T\» 
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edifects oC Ibe general? were plundered i>t cotifis-^CHAP. 
cated ; and their lives were saved with difficulty, ^ ^^f> 
by the respected sanctuary of Argive Juno. 

Though the Greeks, and indeed the ancients in Akibiad«t 
general, seldom emj^ojed resident ambassadors thrXr- 
in foreign states, Alcibiades was then invested with biSc^Sie 
that character at Argos. His activity would not^J^- 
^aiHo promote the popular tumult, in which tis««*3. 
own and the Athenian interest was concerned. On 
a future occasion he boasted, that, chiefly at his 
instigation, the Argives and their allies were per* 
suaded to break the truce ; a measure greatly fa* 
cilitated tby the long-expected arrival of the Athe- 
nian transports, conveying a reinforcement of 
twelve hundred soldiers, and a body of three bun* 
dred cavalry. Encouraged by this reinforcement, 
the Argives, regardless of the truce, attacked the 
ancient and wealthy city of Orehomenus in Ar» 
cadia, which, after a feeble resistance, submitted 
to their arms. They next proceeded to lay siege 
to the neighbouring town of Tegea, a design ex* 
tremely contrary to the inclination of the Elians, 
who were eager to chastise the inhabitants of Le* 
preum, a district on their own frontier. The Aiv 
gives, however, paid no regard to their demands; 
and the Elians, offended by thb contumely, re- 
turned home in disgust. 

The Lacedaemonians learned with indignation Hm^mt. 
the submission of Orehomenus, the siege of Tegea, ^^J^ 
and the open infraction of the treaty. They bad 
formerly murmured against the imprudent or per* 
fidious measures of King Agis ; but when they felt 

Vol. 11. 308 
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c * M>. the fuH effects of his misconduct, their resentment 
^J,^^^ became outra£(eous. In the first emotions of their 
animosity, they determined to destroy his house, 
and to subject him to a fine in value several thou- 
sand pounds sterling, which, in all probability, he 
would have been unable to pay. But his eloquence 
and address appeased the general clamour ; and, 
as the anger of popular assemblies is easily con- 
verted into pity, he was again taken into favour. 
His known talents for war recommended him to 
the command of the army ; and he assured his coun- 
trymen, that his future services should speedily 
wipe off the undeserved stain on his character. 
The Spartans, however, first elected on this occa- 
sion ten counsellors to attend their kings in the 
field, to restrain their too precipitate resolves, and 
control their too absolute authority. 
Battle of Having taken this precaution, the necessity of 
which seemed justified by recent experience, they 
summoned the assistance of their allies, whose ar- 
dour to renew hostilities was equal to their own. 
They proceeded with* a numerous army (though 
inferior to that formerly collected, as their confe- 
derates beyond the Isthmus had not yet time to join 
them), and marched directly to the town of Man- 
tinsea, expecting either to take thait place, or to 
oblige the enemy to defend it, by withdrawing his 
troops from the siege of Tegea. The approach of 
the Argives prevented the surprise of Mantinaea; 
and both armies, whose ambition or resentment had 
been so lately disappointed of an opportunity todis- 
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pi»y tlieir valour dr their fury, eagerly prepared fcr c h a f. 
an engagemc^nt. ^^^'* 

According to ancient custom, the leaders of the Military 
several nations addressed their respective troops* ®"^*^'*' 
The Mantinaeans were animated " by the sight of 
their city, for the defence of which, as well as for. 
Hie safety of their wives and children, they were* 
exhorted valiantly to contend. The event of the 
battle must determine the important alternative of 
dominion and servitude ; dominion which they had. 
lately assumed over various cities in Arcadia, and. 
servitude, which they had already suffered under, 
the cruel tyranny of Sparta.'' The Argives were 
reminded " of their ancient pre-eminence in Pe- 
loponnesus, which they had recently recovered, and 
which their honour was now called to maintain* 
They were reminded of the long and bloody wars 
which they had formerly carried on, in order to 
repel the usurpation of a powerful and ambitious 
neighbour. This was the same enemy who ac- 
tually provoked their arms, and gave them an op- 
portunity of revenging in one day, the accumulated 
injustice of many centuries." The Athenians heard, 
and repeated, " That it was glorious to march 
at the head of gallant and faithful allies, and to 
«hew themselves deserving of their hereditary re- 
nown. They yielded to none in bravery ; their 
power was unrivalled ; and when they had over- 
come the Lacedaemonians, even in the Peloponne- 
gys, their dominion would be more extensive and 
nore secure.'' 
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Ch'aK Hie Spartans briefly exhorted their fotlowers, 
^^"'' and each other, ** to exert that innate valour which 



The Spar, had evcr animated their breasts, and which could 
lorbui/ receive no additional force from a tedious display 
of useless words.^* Thus saying, they marched 
with a slow and firm step, regulated by the sound 
of the flute, to meet the impetuous onset^ of the 
Argives and Athenians. Above a thousand of the 
formeri chosen from the flower of the noblest youth 
of Argos, had been employed since the ikst dis*^ 
sensions occasioned by the peace of Nieiias, mtbe 
constant exercises of arms, in order to maintain the 
honourable pretensions of their country. They be* 
haved with signal bravery. The Athenians ware 
not wanting to their ancient fame. The Manti* 
nseans strenuously defended every thing most dear 
to them. But the allied army had been consider* 
ably weakened by the desertion of the Elians ; and 
the martial enthusiasm of King Agis, seconded by 
the persevering valour of the Spartansf, decid^ 

* The ftdmimble vtnta of Milton^ who wis % diligent reader of 
Jhucydides, are the best commentary on this battle. 

Anon they move 
In perfect phalanz^to tlie Dorian mood 
Of fiutes and soft recorders^ such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old. 
Arming tp battle ; and histesd of ragc» 
pelibertte valour breath'd firm and umnovM, &e. 

Par. Lost. b. I 

# If the tekt is not corrapt, the words of Tfaacydides are rety r&> 
markable : Aaxa fuuixtg^ in tuvm tr^m rf 4u9«{iit Auuituftmo^ 
^Mt^^a9fyTf(» T«i ^fUA ttt^da 9X »*«"«» m^iymtfitfos. p. 394. ** That 
the Lacedaemonians^ exceedingly inferior as they appeared on this oc* 
casion to the enemy in military skilly shewed themselres is miioli su- 
perior to them in true manly courage.'* It appean from the deacrq)* 
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the fortune of the battle. The allies were repulsed, chap. 
broken, thrown into dmrder, and put to flight. ^5 ^'^ 
The Spartans, unwilling to irritate their despair, or 
miperstitiously complying with an ancient maxim, 
which enjoined them <* to make a bridge of gold 
for a flying enemy," did not continue the pursuit, 
but speedily returned home to celebrate the Car- 
tiean festiral, rejoicing in the restored lustre of 
their arms, and at having recovered their authority 
-in the Peloponnesus. 

I'his, in fact, proved the immediate consequence Tmmiits 
of a battle, which was not so bloody as might have *" ^^^*» 
been expected, the vanquished having lost eleven, 
and the victors only three hundred. But the re* 
volutions of Greece chiefly depended on the fluc- 
tuating politics of domestic factions. The Spar- 
tans had a numerous party in Argos itself, who, 
emboldened by the recent victory of their friends^ 
immediately took arms, abolished the popular go- 
vernment, destroyed the partisans of Athens, ab^ 
Jured the league with that state, and entered into 
a new confederacy with Sparta. This event hap* 



tioD of the battle, that the Lacedjcmoniaiis were defective, not b skill, 
t>yit in di8ci|»liiie« In afiproachiBg the enen)y> their right wing extended 
too far, which frequently h^ippened from the desire of every loldier to 
cover hii unarmed side by the shield of the next person on his right. 
in consequence of this tendency, the Lacedaemonian left wing was over- 
feached by the enemy's riglit. A|^ ordered the Skirits and Brasidiam 
to wheel from their places on the rights and lengthen the front of th^ 
left wing : commanding the battalions of Hipponoidas and Aristoclesto 
lillrup the vacuity occasioned by this movement. But these generals ab« 
Mlat^yieluaefL to obey orders, and were afterwards banished SparU M 
t]^ account Thucydi^- P- 393. & leqq. 
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€ H \ P. pened a few weeks after the engagemenU an(]( io- 
^^^^' wards the close of the fourteenth winter of the Pe- 
loponnesian war. During the two following years, 
^rgos paid dearly for a moment of transient splen- 
dour, having undergone three bloody rerolutions, 
which renewed the atrocities of Corcyrean sedi- 
tion. The contest ended, as in Corcyra, in favour 
of the Athenians and democracy. 
Mtsacre '^^^ affairs of the Peloponnesus had long occu- 
^^« pied, without engrossing the attention of Athens. 
The year preceding her alliance with Argos, the 
Athenians reduced the rebellious city of Scione, 
in the peninsula of Pallene, against which their re* ^ 
sentment had been provoked to the utmost fury, 
because the Scioneans, though inhabiting a coun^*^ 
try almost surrounded by the sea, had defied the 
naval power of Athens, and, amidst the misfor- 
tunes of that state, revolted to her enemies. The 
citizens of Scione became the victims of a revenge 
equally cruel and imprudent. The males, above 
the age of puberty, were put to the sword ; the 
women and children dragged into servitude ; the 
name and honours of the city extinguished for 
ever ; and the territory planted with a new colonyj 
consisting chiefly of Plataean exiles. These enor- 
mous cruelties alarmed the terror, exasperated the 
resentment, and invigorated the resistance, of the 
neighbouring republics. Their defence was un- 
dertaken by Perdiccas, King of Macedon, whom 
the Athenians therefore interdicted the use of the 
Grecian seas. But that ambitious people made so 
little progress in reducing the Macedonian coast. 
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that they finally desisted from this hopeless design, chap. 
contenting themselves with guarding those places ^^™' 
which still avowedtheirallegiance, with re-establish- 
ing domestic order, and with collecting the cus- 
tomary tribute from their numerous colonies and 
dependencies. 
The productive industry diffused through allTb«A<^»«- 

1 % n % •! 1* •• mans at. 

branches of the community, the equality of private tack Me- 
fortune, the absence of habitual luxury, together oiymp. 
with the natural advantages of their soil and cli-5^%^4jQ^ 
mate, enabled the Greeks to flourisb amidst furious 
and bloody wars. After a short period of tran- 
quillity, their exuberant population overflowed, and 
was obliged to discharge itself in foreign colonies 
or conquests. Such a period Athens enjoyed for 
five years after the peace of Nicias, as the Mace- 
donian atid Argive wars only employed her acti- 
vity, without exhausting her strength. The ne- 
cessity of exerting her superfluous vigour in some 
useful and honourable design, was fatally experi- 
enced, in the year following, by the unfortunate 
island of Melos, one of the largest of the Cyclades, 
lying directly opposite to the Cape of M alea, the 
southern promontory of Laconia. 

This beautiful island, sixty miles in circumfe-?**^^?' 

' • tionof 

re nee, of a circular form, of an agreeable tempera- that k- 
ture, and affording, in peculiar perfection*, the 
usual productions of a fine climaite, bad early irn 



* The island of Melos is every where impregnated with iron, bitumony 
sulphur^ and other minerals* It b described by Toumefort as a great 
laboratory. Its subterranean fires are supposed to give peculiar force and 
flavour to its wines and fruits- 
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OKA p.rited the e^nizaticm of (Be SpartMis ; tmA ibe 
^^^^r bappy seltlemedt bad enjoyed political indepesd- 
•nce (or seven btindred years. Tbe stroi^b and 
import toce of tbe capital, wbicbbad tbe same nafne 
♦ilh the island, may be understood by the araia- 
ment of thirty ships, and nearly three thousand sol- 
diers, whkfa the Atbenians brought against it. Be- 
fore they commenced hostilities, either by attack^ 
ing the city, or by ravaging the country, they sent 
atnbksaadors to the Melians, in order to persuade 
them to surrender, without incurring the danger 
CUT the punishment of an unequal, and probably a 
fruttliess, resistance. The cautious islanders, well 
acquainted with the eloquence and address of tbe 
enemy with whom they had to contend, denied 
them permission to speak before the public as- 
sembly, but appointed a deputation of the magis- 
rence be- trates to hear and examine their demands. The 
^JJ^^ Athenian ambassadors were received in the senate* 
AthcM*^^ house, where a most important and interesting con- 
■ndMeiofeference was held*, which, while it engages our 
compassion for the unhappy victims of ambition, 
explains the prevailing sentiments and opinions of 
the Greeks in matters of war and government, and 
illustrates the daring injustice of the Atbeniati re- 
public. The ambassadors began the dialogue, by 
observing, *^ That since the distrust of the Melians, 
probably arising fromthe conscious weakness oftheir 
cause, bad refused theni the liberty of addressing, in 
a continuedoration, the assembly of tbe people, they 
should use that mode of conference which seemed 

* Thucydid. 1. r. p. 400« & teqq. 
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most agreeable to the inclinations of their ad versa- chap. 

' "VVITT 

ries, and patiently listen to the objections which J^..^^^^ 
might occur to any part of their discourse." Me- 
Hans. " The proposal is just and reasonable ; but 
you have come hither with an armed force, which 
renders you judges in your own cause. Though van- 
quished in debate, you may still conquer by arms ; 
but if we yield in argument, we must submit to sla- 
very.'* Athenians. " If you intend to talk of mat- 
ters foreign to the subject, we have done." M. " It is 
surely excusable for those, whose all is at stake, to 
turn themselves on every side, and to suggest their 
suspicions and their doubts. But let the conference 
be carried on in the manner which you have pro- 
posed." A. " And on both sides, let all superflu- 
ous arguments be omitted ; either that we, having 
repelled and conquered the Persians, are entitled to 
govern the Greeks ; or, that j^oti, being a colony of 
Lacedaemon, are entitled to independence. Let us 
3peak like men of sense and experience, who know 
that the equal rules of justice are observed only by 
men of an equal condition ; but that it belongs to 
the strong to command, and to the weak to obey ; 
because such is the interest of both." ikT, " How 
can our interests and yours coincide ?" A. " By 
submission, you will save your lives ; and by pre- 
serving you, we will ipcrease our own power." 
M* '^ Consideir (for this also mustbe mentioned, since 
disregarding )fustice, you hearken only to utility) 
that your unprovoked invasion of the Melians will 
rouse the resentment of all Greece ; will render all 
neutral states your enemies; and, if ever your em- 
Vov II. 109 
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CHAP, pire should decline, (as whathfimptn grandeur bnot 
^^" subject todecay ?) will expose you to a dreadful and 
just punishment." A. " The continuance of our 
empire is the care of fortune and the gOds; the 
little that man can do to preserve it, we will not 
neglect. The liberty of Melos ofiends the pride of 
the neighbouring isles, and stirs them to rebellion. 
The interest of our present power must prevail orer 
the apprehension of future danger." M. " While 
tiie Athenians are thus prepared to incur danger for 
the preservation of empire, and their subject islands 
to defy death for the hope of freedom, would it not 
be base cowardice in us, who have long enjoyed li- 
berty, to decline any toil or danger for maintaining 
the most valuable and the most glorious of all buoian 
possessions ?" A. We are not come hither to 
dispute the prize of valour, but to offer terms of 
safety." JU. " The event of war is uncertain ; 
there is some hope in resi8tance,none in submission.*^ 
A. ^' Flattering hope often deceives the prosperous 
andthe powerful, but always destroys the weak and 
unfortunate, who, disregarding natural means of 
preservation, have recom'se to idle dreams of the 
fancy, to omens, oracles, divination, and all the fal- 
lacious illusions of a vain superstition." M. <* We 
know that it will be difficult for the Melians to coo- 
tend with the strength and fortune of Athens : yet 
we trust that the gods will uphold the justice of our 
cause ; and that the Lacedaemonians, from whom 
we are descended, moved by a sense of honour, will 
defend their own blood." A. <' Believe not that 
Attieni^ will be forsaken by the gods. Amlbitios %b 
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implanled in cnan. The wisdom of providence, chap. 
not an Athenian decree, has established the i"^''^*" ...irNr^^ 
table law, that the strong should command the weak. 
As to the assistance of the Lacedaemonian^ we sin- 
cerely congratulate your happy ignorance of their 
principles. Whatever equity prevails in their do* 
mestic institutions, they have but one rule respect-i 
ing their neighbours, which is, to regulate all their 
proceedings towards them by their own conve* 
niency." M. ** It is chiefly this consideration which 
affords us hope, that they will not forsake an island 
which they have planted, lest they should be re* 
garded as traitors, than which nothing could be 
more unfavourable to their interest^ especially 
«ince Melos, lying in the neighbourhood of their 
4>wn territories, would be a dangerous possession 
in the hands of an enemy." A. " The timid caution 
of the Lacedemonians seldom takes the field, even 
against their inveterate adversaries in the Pelo* 
ponnestts, unless when their standard is crowded 
by numerous allies. It is not to be imagined that^ 
for the safety of a colony, they will, unassisted and 
alone, cross the Cretan sea, to contend with the 
superior navy of Athens.'' M. " Should the La- 
cedsamonians be averse to sail, they can transport 
others in their stead ; and the extent of the Cretan 
sea may elude the vigilance of your ships ; or> 
should that probability fail, the Lacedsemonians 
may attack your subjects on the continent, and ac- 
complish the designs of the warlike Brasidas." A. 
** You are determined, it seems, to learn, by fatal 
experience, that fear never eompelled tfaa AWf^^ 
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CHAP, niatis to desiBtfromtheir commenced undertakings; 
^^y"> especially never to raise the siege of any place 
which they had once invested. For during the 
whole of this long conference, you have not made 
a single observation capable of affording any jiist 
ground of confidence. Dazzled by the splendour 
of words, you talk of honour and independence, 
rejecting the offers of a powerful state, whose arms 
you are unable to resist, and whose protection you 
might obtain at the expense of a moderate tribute. 
Lest shame should have any share in this dangerous 
behaviour, we shall leave you to consult privately, 
only reminding you once more, that your present 
deliberations involve the fate of your country." 
Haenani. ^^^ Athenian ambassadors retired ; and shortly 
inityofthe itfterwards, the Melians recalled them, and " de- 
iclared their unanimous resolution not to betray, in 
one unlucky hour, the liberty which they had 
maintained for seven hundred years ; depending on 
the vigorous assistance of their Lacedaemonian kins- 
men, and trusting especially in that, divine provi- 
dence which had hithertomost wonderfully preserv- 
ed them amidst the general convulsions of Greece. 
But they entreated the Athenians to accept theii- 
offers of neutrality ,and to abstain from unprovoked 
coMucst violence." The ambassadors prepared for retum- 
of Meios, ing to the camp, leaving the commissioners with a 
treatment sarcastic threat, *' That of all men, in such a delir 
i^bitLito. t;ate situation, the Melians alone thought the future 
more certain than the past, and would grievously 
' suffer for their folly, in preferring to the proposals 
of certain and immediate safety ,the deceitfulness of 
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hope, the instability of fortune, and the vain pros-c h af. 
pect of Lacedffimonian aid.'* The Athenians, ir- ^^ 
ritated by opposition^ invested, without delay, the 
capital of Mel 08, which was blocked up for several 
months by sea and land. The besieged, after suffer- 
ing cruelly by famine, made ^veral desperate sal- 
lies, seized the Athenian magazines, and destroyed 
part of their works. But towards the end of win- 
ter, their resistance was defeated by the vigorous 
efforts of the enemy, combined with domestic trea^ 
son. The males above the age of fourteen shajed 
the unhappy fate of the Scioneans. The women 
and children were subjected to perpetual servitude^ 
and live hundred new inhabitants, drawn from the 
neighbouring colonies of Athens, were sent to oc- 
cupy the vacant lands, which had been cultivated 
and adorned for seven centuries by the labour of 
the exterminated Melians"*. 

• Thney^id. jL r. p. 410. mL fin. 
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CHAR XIX. 

Aldbiades promotes the Sicilian Expedition. — Revop* 
lutions in that Island. — Embassy to Athens.-^ 
Extravagant Views of Alcibiades. — Opposed by 
Nicias. — 1%« Athenians prepare to invade Sieify. 
-*-7%€tf Armament beheld n)ith Suspicion by ^u 
Italian States. — Deliberations concerning the 
Mode of carrying on the War. — Alcibiades taken 
CaUma by Stratagem. — His Intrigues in Messeni. 
— He is unseasonably recalled to Athens. — 
Charged with Treason and Impiety. — Escapes to 
Sparta. — Nicias determnes to attack Syracuse^ 
— Description of that City.-^The Athenians 
prevail in a BatUe. — Betum to Catana anil 
Naxos. 

c H A p. \| HE inhuman massacre of the Melians has beeo 

^^^^^^^^^ ascribed by an instructive, though often inao- 

Alcibiades curate biographer*, to the unfeeling pride of Al- 

St^^pe* cibiades* But more ancient and authentic writersf, 

skUy.*^^ whose silence seems to exculpate the son of Cliniaa 

from this atrocious accusation, represent him as the 

principal author of the expedition against Sicily ^ 

an expedition not more unjust in its principle, tban 

fatal in its consequences. 

S^M^^n ^^^ salutary union between the princes of Sy ra* 

**^^*^«^-cuse and Agrigentum triumphed, as we had occa^ 

—-468. 

• Plat, in Alcib. 

t Thmcydi^ h r. hyiuu Or«r.CQBt. Alcib. 
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€ftoii to relate, over the ambition arid reisrotiFoet of c »ap- 
Carthage. Sicily flourished ufider the virtuous ad- ^^ 
ministration of Gelon and Tberon"^ ; but its tran- 
quillity was disturbed by the dissensions of their 
immediate successors* Hieron, King of Syracuset 
proved victorious in a long and bloody war, during 
which tlie incapacity and misfortunes of bis rival 
Tbrasideus emboldened the resentment of bis sub* 
jects, already provoked by his injustice anderuelty f. 
He escaped tte popular fury, but fell a victim to his 
own despair; and the Agrigenlines^bavingespelled 
the family of an odious tyrant, instituted a republi* 
can form of policy. 

The false, cruel, and avaricious Hieron, (for such seignof 
be is described! in the first y«a» of his reign,) ^^i;^,. 
Was not likely to benefit under the dangerous 
Itifluenceof prosperity. But bis mind was still 
capable of reflection ; and in the course of a 
long sickness and cotafinement, he discovered the 
emptiness of such ^objects as kings are taught to 
admire, and bad recourse to the solid pleasures of 
the mind. By conversing with Grecian philoso^ 
phers, he learned the most important of all left- 
90ns, that of conversing with himself i a convec- 
aation which none but the most virtuous or the 
most vicious of men can long and frequently main- 
tain, without deriving from it essential profit. 
With the improvement of his understanding, the 
centiments of Hieron improved ; his character and 
maraiers underwent a total change ; and the latter 

• Sec above, p. S6. , . *t Diodor. 1. xu c. Ix, & seqq. 

I DiodonSic. l.zi.c. Izvi: 
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c a A pj jears of his reigti adorn the history ot Siefly, wA 
^J^^i^ the age in which he lived*. The poets Sii»Dnides« 
JEtschylus and Bacchilides, frequented his court, 
and admired the greatness of bis mind, rather 
than of his fortune. The sublime genius of Pin* 
dar has celebrated the magnificent generosity of his 
illustrious patron. And in an age when writing, 
was the picture of conversation^ because men talk- 
ed as they needed not have been ashamed to write, 
the impartial disciple of Socrates, who had no- 
thing to hope or to fear from, the ashes of a king 
of Sicily^ has represented Hieron, in the Dialogue 
entitled from his namef, as a model of wisdom and 
virtue. 
Tiieiyrui- It IS a mortify ipg reflection, that the inimitable 
'S^bnsyba-^iualities of a virtuous prince should natui^l^y eit- 
^abufh. courage the sloth, or irritate the vices, of a dege- 
"«n* ^ nerate successor. The glorious reign f of Hieron 
ey.<Hp»p. was followed by the bloody tyranny of Thrasybu- 
A.c^i^ lus; a wretch who, disgracing the throne and hu^ 
man nature, was expelled from Sicily by the just 
indignation of his subject Reaentmen.t is more 
permanent than gratitude. Tiie Syracu^ns for- 
got the fame of Gelon ; they fotgot the recent 
merit of Hieron; and, that they migbt never 
be again subjected to a tyrant like Thrasybulus^ 
exchanged the odious power of kibgs for the dan- 
gerous fury of democracy^ 
EiTeets of The inferior cities having successively imU^ted 
luLm/^'the example of Agrigentum and Syracuse^ the 

• JElian. 1* ix* c vii. "f X^oplidnt.Hioroft* 

^ AriBtot.de Be{mli.l.v««xtL 
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Grecian colonies in Sicily experienced tbe disor- ^ » a f* 
ders of that tumultuous liberty which had so long .^^^^- J^^ ^ 
prevaUed in the mother country. Distracted by 
internal discord, and harassed by exterbal hostility, 
they bad neKher leisure nor inclination to take 
part in the politics of Greece. The republic of 
Syracuse, ifhich was alone capable of interposing 
with effect, in the quarrels of that country, imitat* 
ed, instead of opposing, the ambition of Athens^ 
Most of the Dorian settlementH had beeoitae con*- 
federates, or rather tiibiitaries, to the Syracusai^ i 
and towards the ciHnmeticenient of the Peloponnd'' 
siari war, tb&t aspiring people, though torn by do* 
mestic factions, strenuously ai^erted their talouv 
against Uie Ionic settlements of Xicontittm) CatauQ^ 
and Naxos. 

While these unhappy islanders struggled witb^***^- 
the agitations of a governttient more tui4>ulefit than siciiy, in 
the whirlpools of Scylla and Cbafybdts, they like^^e Atke» 
wise emjoyed, howevef, ibt peculi>r advantages of JeSfere?* 
democracy; which, of all political constitutions, {^]^^j^3^ 
presents the wi^st scope to the exercise of wpeiior a. c. 426* 
talents, and has always been the most productive 
in great men. ' The active fermentation of popular 
assemblies bad given €he eloquence of a Gorgais 
to Leontium, and the abilities of a Hermoctates 
to Syracuse. In tbe aiith y^or of the Pelopenne- 
sian wajr, tbe former came to Athens to solicit the 
protectioki of that republic against Ijie unjust usuip-* 
Qtion of the SiciKan capital. His arguments coq* 
Mnced tbe ji«Igi|ient^ and this WHiant haraiwy ^ 
his style transported the sensibility, of the Athenians* 

Vol. IL IW • 
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o H A p. fiiey immediately dispatched twenty diips of waf 
to the assistance of their Ionic brethren. Two 



years afterv^'ards a similar request was made, and 
as readily complied with ; and the Athenians seem- 
ed disposed to engage with vigour in the war, when 
the foresight of Hermocrates, alarmed by the in- 
trusion of these ambitious strangers, promoted a 
general congress of the states of Sicily. 
AppeMed This convention was held at the central town of 
cwitc»""^Gela ; it was attended by the plenipotentiaries of 
uuu.' 1. ^^^ *^^ Doric and Ionic cities. Hermocrates re- 
A.C.434. presented Syracuse ; and illtistrious as that reptib* 
lie was, approved himself worthy of its highest 
honours. While the deputies of other states 
dwelt on their particular grievances, and urged 
their separate interests, Hermocrates regardedand 
enforced only the general interest of IKcily. His 
arguments finally prevailed, and all parties were 
engaged to terminate their domestic contents, lest 
the whole island should fall a prey to a tofetgn 
power*. 
Nevdif ^^^ ^ Pl^^ of union so seasonable and salntaty^ 
Knsions. depended on the transient inffuence df a single 
xiTiT roan, while the principles of discord Were inntunei^ 
able and permanent. Within a few years after this 
event, Leontium was taken and destroyed, itnhh 
habitants reduced to the wretched condition of ejc- 
iles, and its confederates, the ^gesteans, closely 
besieged by the» conjunct arms of Selinus and Sy- 
Deaunde* racuse. The unfortunate communities again mad 
^^^ an embassy to Athens, pleading the rights of 

f Tlroe7did.p«29ft 
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eeosnnguiiutyt and addressii^ not only the pasBiom chap. 
but the interest of their powerful allies, *< The ^^^ 
Athenians/' they insisted, " were bound by every 
principle of sound policy to repress the growing 
greatness of Syracuse, which must otherwise become 
a formidable accession to the Feloponnesian league; 
and now was the time for this meritorious under- 
taking, while . their Ionian kinsmen in Sicily were 
still capable of exerting some vigour in their own 
defence." In order to enforce these arguments, 
the ambassadors of iBgesta gave an ostentatious, 
and even a very false description of the wealth of 
their republic ; which, according to their account^ 
,was capable of defraying the whole expense of the 
wan . Their fellow citizens at home carried on the 
ideception by a most unjustifiable artifice,displaying 
to the Athenian commissioners sent to confer with 
them, the borrowed riches of their neighbours, and 
raising by extraordinary expedients, the sum of 
sixty talents of silver, to maintain, for a month, an 
Athenian fleet of sixty safl, as if they had purposed 
monthly to repeat this large subsidy, which at once 
exhausted their faculties*. 

The arguments of their Sicilian allies were doubt- with 
less^Btitled to considerable weight with the Athe- AtbeniaiM 
Qians ; yet various reasons might have dissuaded ["^JJ^^ 
that amUtious people from undertaking, at the pre- 
sent conjuncture, an expedition against the power- 
ful republic of Syracuse. The cloud of war, which 
Pericles saw advancing with rapid moticm from the 

•Thucydld.p. 444 
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c H A F. FtoloponmtAis, had been at teiigih dispeUisd by ihe 
^°^ Talour and fortune of the Athenians ; not, howev^er^ 
before the arms 6f Brasidas had shaken their eoipke 
to the foundation. The same storm might be ag^in 
collected, if the Athenians removed their annies 
from home, especially if they were unfortunate 
abroad, since the wounded pride of Sparta would 
eagerly seize the first opportunity of revenge* Tlie 
rebellion of the Macedonian cities was still unsub* 
diled, and it would be highly imprudent and dan* 
gerous, before recovering the allegiance of those 
ancient possessions, to attemfi^. the acquisition of 
new territories. Should the Athenian expedition 
against Sicily be crowned with the most flattering 
success, it would still be difficult, nay, impossible 
to preserve such a distant and extensive conq«est ; 
but should this ambitious design fail in the eieca- 
tion, as there was too good reason to apprehend^ 
the misfortunes of the Athenians, whose greatness 
was the object both of terror and c^envy, would 
Encourage th^ rebellious spirit of their subjects and 
allies^ elcito the latent animosity of th^ Pelopon* 
nesians, and reinforce their ancient enemies by the 
iresentment and hostility of Syracuse and her con^ 
federated, justly provided by the daring invasion 
of Hieir island, 
gai!ttrkJir$ Tbefe^ prudential considerations were unabk to 
^cibi- ^ool the ardour of the Athenian assembly iniaiiied 
by the bveath of their favourite Alcibiades. It is 
a just and profound observation of Macfaiavel, that 
the real powers of government are often contracted 
to a narrower point in republics than in moN 
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•a^ckies: an observation which tl^ii sa^ickiwc^i ap. 
sj^atesoian bad laarned. from the experience of \m s>^,.,^ 
native city, and which he might have confuined by ^ ^ 
the history of the Greeks, whose political measures^ 
and even whose national character, depended on 
the transient influence of a few individual. Undee 
the direction of Aristides and Tbemiatocle^, i\m 
Athenians displayed the soundest policy, adorned 
by unshaken probity and by heroic valour. Cimon 
inspired the generous ambition which animated 
bis Own breast : a dignified grandeur and magnanit 
moua firmness distinguished the long administra* 
tion» I had almost said reign,, of Pericles. The 
son of Clinias succeeded to the power and aur 
thority, without succeeding to the virtues of those 
great men, whom his pride disdained to imitate. 
Regardless of order and decency, with a licentious 
magnificence most of&naive to the. spirit of repub^ 
Ucan equality, he bleiMied a certain elegance of 
manners, which not only repelled censure, but at* 
traqted af^lause* Thus dispensed from observii^ 
ibe estaUished formalities of private life, he ex« 
pected that the glory of his administration might 
soar above the ordinary dictates df political i^u^* 
dence^. Though he preferred what was imeful to 
what was honest, he preferred what was brilliantto 
what was useful, aad, disdainmg the commem gifts 
-of valour and fortune, aspired at«ofa^idets extracnrdi" 
3iary and unattainal^le* The recovery of the Atbe^ 
man possessions, and the re^estaUiafament of an 

* See Plttt. in Alcibuid. Ivoerat. de Pace s above all the animated 
IHcture in Plato's Hepoblic (1. viii. cnp« cc. & 8eqqO« of which AUihia'* 
cks, dqubtless, was the original. 
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CHAP, empire^ already too ettetHdve, migbt bave saliBfied 
^°^ the ambitioii of a bold and active statesfoan. Bui 
tile extravagant hopes of Alcibiades expatiated in 
a wider field. The acquisition of Sicily itself he re* 
garded only as a necessary introduction to vfidet 
and more important conquests. The intermediate 
tttuation of that beautiful and fertile islaqdopened^ 
on the one hand, an easy communication with the 
eastern front of Italy, which, from Brundusium to 
the Sicilian frith, was adoriied by populous 9nd 
flourishing cities; and on the other, afforded a short 
and safe passage to the northern shores of Africa; 
which, for many ages, had been cultivated and en* 
riched by the upited labours of the Greeks and Car- 
thuginians. In his waking or sleeping dreams, Alci^ 
Uades grasped the wide extent of those distant pos^ 
sessions, by the retources of whiclx he expected 
filially to subdue the jpertinacious spirit, and obsti* 
oate resistance, of the Peloponnesians* Thussecure 
«t home, and sovereign of the sea, Athens migbt 
incorporate with her own force that of the conquer* 
ed provinces, and maintain an unshaken dominkm 
over the most delightful portion of the earth, while 
her fortunate citizens, delivered from all laborious 
and mercenary cares, would be supported by the 
contributionsof subject nations, and enabled to dis-, 
play, in their full extent, that taste for splendour 
and magnificence, that greatness of soul andsuperi* 
4Nrity of genius, which justly entitled them to the 
empire.of the world*. 

* Isocrat. de Pace. Andocid. Orat. ill p. 269. h Ariatoph* Tesp. 
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Allured by these extravagant/and flattering prcnc h a f* 
spect5? of grandeur, the Athenians, in two successive ^°^ 
assemblies, held at the short interval of five days, The sici- 
agreed to the resolution of making war against alS^fq^ 
Sicily, and of raising such naval arid military force g|^j^y 
as seemed necessary *for carrying it on with vigour oiymp. 
and success. While they still deliberated on the a. c. 4i$^ 
latter object, the virtuous Nicias, who had been 
named with Alcibiades and Lamachus to the com^ 
mand of the projected armament, omitted nothing 
that prudence could suggest, and patriotism enforce, 
to deter his countrymen from such a dangerous 
and fatal design. On this memorable occasion, he 
threw aside his usual timidity, and divested himself 
of that rigid regard for established forms, which 
was natural to his age and character. Though the 
assembly was convened to determine the propor- 
tion of supplies and troops, and the means of col* 
lectingthem with the greatest expedition andfaci* 
lity, he ventured, contrary to ancient custom, ta 
propose a different subject of debate; affirming, 
** That the interest of Athens was concerhe3, not 
in providing the preparations for the Sicilian inva- 
sion, but in re-examining the expediency of the 
war. The Assembly ought not to be moved by 
the arguments and entreaties of the persecuted 
^gesteans, and fugitive Leontines, whom resent- 
ment had taught to exaggerate, and misfery to de- 
ceive. Nor ought the vain phantom of glory and 
ambition to engage Athens in a design peibaps 
altogether impracticable, &nd in the present junc* 
lure, peculiarly unseasonable ; since it would be 
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o It A P. madness to excite the flames of a new war> before 
^■^^ the ashes of the old were extinguicAied. The please 
of danger and self-defence were in the highest de- 
gree frivolous ; for, should the dreaded power of 
Syracuse be extended over the wholeof Sicily, the 
Athenians would have nothing to apprehend : thit 
event would rather increase their security. In the 
actual state of the island, particular cities might bfe 
persuaded by fear, or interest, to court the pTotec- 
tioh 6f the Peloponnesian confederacy ; but the 
victorious Syracuse would disdain to follow the 
standard of S[^arta. Should the former republic* 
by an effort of uncommon generosiity, subject the 
partial dictates of her pride to the general safety 
and honour of the Dorian name, sound policy, 
however, would still prerenther from endangering 
the precarious empire which she had obtained over 
her neighbours, by strengthening the confederacy 
of Peloponnesus, of which the avowed def ign wa& 
to give liberty and independence to all Grecian 
cities. Should ev6ry remote view of poliqy be dis- 
regarded, yet immediate fear would deter the Sy« 
raibusans from provoking the resentment of Athene, 
the effects of which they bad not as yet experi- 
enced, but which, being unknown, mu^t appear 
the more formidable. It was evident, therefore, 
that the Sicilian expedition might be omitted with- 
out danger ; but if this enterprise, which had been 
hastily resolved on, were injudiciously executed, or- 
if any of those misfortunes should happen, which 
are but too frequent in war, the Athenians would 
be exposed not only to danger^ but ^dtsgneeMd 
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ruMi* The result of such an important delibera- oh a p. 
tion ought not to be committed to the rash decision ^^^-j^ 
of youthful levity ; which viewed the Sicilian war, 
as it did every other object, through the delusive 
medium of hope, vanity, and ambition; and, to- 
tally disregarding the expense and danger to be 
incurred by the republic, considered only the pro- 
fits of military command, which might repair the 
wreck of exhausted fortunes, and supply a new 
fund for the indulgence of extravagant and licen- 
tious pleasures. He had in his eye a youth of that 
description, the principal author of the expedition, 
who was surrounded by a numerous band of ad- 
herents, determined to applaud his discourse and 
to promote his measures^ It became the wisdom 
and dignity of the assembly to resist with firmness 
that juvenile conspiracy. In such a dangerous 
crisis, it was the duty of the president to dispense 
with ordinary forms, and to act, not merely as the 
instrument, but as the physician of a diseased re- 
public. The question ought to be debated a second 
time ; and the Athenians ought to rescind the de- 
cree against Sicily, which had passed without suf- 
ficient examination, in the absence of several aged 
and respectable counsellors*.'^ 

This discourse immediately called up Alcibia- ^i, ^k- 
des, who, presuming on his credit with the assem-]^^J^*^" 
bly, acknowledged, " That he had aspired to the ^»^»*- 

* Thtioydid. 1 ri. p. 4ir> & seqq. Tlie Sicilian expedition is nninter* 
fnptedly related ttmwfh tbe irmatndcr^f the tixih aad seventh book* ' '^ 

of Tbiicydide«. Tlie collateral authority of Diodoru8> Plutarch, and th^ 
Qcatorsy is of little importance* 

Vol. n. Ill 
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CHAP* comnitnd io Sicily» and thai ^ thougM biamlt 
^^ justly entitled to tliat bonoun The fi}(traTaga|ico 
of which he was accused, had redounded ta the 
proQt of his country ; since his magnificence M ^he 
Olympic games, howerer it might be tra4u/ced by 
an abusive epithet, had extended the gloKy of 
Athens, and. deserved th^ admiration of Cbxece. 
His youth, and inexperience had effected wbi^t the 
policy of the wisest statesinan had often attempted 
in vain* A powerful confederacy bad becQ form** 
ed against Sparta» even in the bf)som of ibi^ P^lor 
ponnesus ; and th6 terror of ^ domestic foe would 
long prevent the enmity of that ri^al ^taie f];om 
interrupting the progress of Athenian grandeur* 
In an expedition, evidently directed to this glori- 
ous end^expense and danger ought not to be re^ 
garded, since, wealth was usefully sacrificed to pjur^ 
chase victory and renown ; and power wa9 only to 
1^ preserved by seizing favourable opppr4m[)itieii 
to increase and confirm it. To the underta3(in^ 
which be .advised, np re^^onable objection <?ould 
be made ; its expense would be furnisju^d by th^ 
^gesteans, and other confederates ; and the dan- 
ger could not be great, as Sicily, however ^xtf ib 
dve and populous, was inhabited by a promiseq* 
ous crojwd of various nations, without arms or dis- 
cipline, devoid qf patriotisip, and iojCapabJe of 
Vnion*." 
KkiM ex- The assembly murmured applause, confiirmed 
Sificuit^ their former decree, and testified for the w^r gmater 
«f tke war. alacrity than before. Niciaa peMehped the violence' 

• Thucydid. p. 422-4^. ' 
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0ii3m pofmltr curr^it ; stilly bower^r, be made c it a p. 
one imflfectual effort to resist its ft>rce. « The ^^\ 
Miicess 4t afi inrader/* be dbj^erved, << commonly 
de|>ended on tbei weigfatand rapidity ef bis first un*^ 
expected knpresston^ ifhittb confirmed tbe confix 
denlse of bk friend^ and excited diemay and ter* 
rot* iftliisenemiev. If the expedition into Sicily 
must be undertaken in defiance of every difficulty 
and <langer» it oiigbt therefore to be carried Into 
execution witb tbe iitmoet Tigotir. The Atheniairi 
iii%bt tkujb secbre the assistance of Natos and Ca- 
tana, trhich were doanectbd by affinity witb tbe 
.£gesteam and Leontines. Bui tbere remained 
deren cities, and tboficl far mord powerful) witb 
wbicb Uieymufltpneparo f^ contend ; particularly 
Selkius atid Syracuse, places w^U provide with 
abipBi mc^zinea, c^valr)^, Urcbers, beary^armed 
troops, s^detery object and resbuttre most useful 
in defiemire war. An arniam^nt simply naval 
wotlld ndt'be sufficient toteope witb sscii a strenglb. 
Five tbousiind pikenoeit, ^b a proportional num^ 
bek* of archers and earalry, could not render tbe^ 
iovtaioil successful. Alker ariifing in Sicily, tb^ 
towiia im^t be besieged or stormed i workmen, 
n^ttb all sorts of nmebkies and lufplements^ must) 
be collected for those purposes^ and Iransported to 
an island from which, in the four wmter months, 
a meaoenger could scarcely return to Athens. Tbiif 
necMsary train, wbicb would gredtiy encumber the 
fleet Mid aritiy, must be subsisted in* a hostile coori'^ 
try. Besides an hundred gallies, a great number 
of tenders and victtialtets would be required for 
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c H ▲ P. tile eirpediiion. To collect rach an ktemmie aA» 
^^^..^^^^^^of war, demiiMied, <loubtks»» astoniriiing ardour 
and penoTeranoe ; but if the Athenians intended 
to employ a smaller force, be must, in jwtice to bis 
country and bimself, decline accepting the conn 
mand, since nothing less than what he bad described 
eould promise a hope of yictory, or prevent the 
certamty of defeat*/* 
The Athe- "Vbe last attempt of Nicias to dissuade his coun- 
^^^r* t^™®*^ fr^*" ^^^^ ^*^1 enterprise, by magnifying 
invMiiiigr the difficulty of its execution, produced an oppo- 
oijnnp. site efiect. The obstacles, which were unable to 
iwc.^4i5< eon<)uerv only animated the courage of the assem- 
bly ; and it was determined, that the generals should 
be invested with full authority to raise such sums 
of m<mey, and to levy sucb a body of troops, as 
m^ht ensure success to their arms. The domestic 
strength of the Athenians was unequal to the great- 
ness of the undertaking : proper agents were dis- 
patched to d^and an extraorcfinary cotitribution 
from their dependent tributaries, as well as to sum- 
iiioi^ the reluctant assistance of their more warlike 
allies. These auxiliary squadrons were ordered to 
sail to Covcyra^ in which rendezvous the Athenians, 
towards the middle of the sunmer, were ready to 
join their confederates. 
tu nag. '^'^ maj^tttde of the preparations increased the 
nitttdeof hopes and the ardour of all ranks of men in the 

their pre- '^ 

pitfations. republia The old expected that notbiiqgcouldfe* 
sist such a niimerous and well-equipped arma(aient^ 

• Thucydid. p, 4a'-Fr|S9, 
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The youBg eagerly seized an occasioii to gins^y c»a p. 
their curbsity and loye of knowledge in a distant ^^^ 
navigation*, and to share the honours of such a glo-* 
rious enterprise* The rich exulted in displayin^g 
their munificence; the poor rejoiced in the imirie* 
diate assura^e of pay sufficient to relieve their 
present wants^, and in the prospect of obtjiimng by 
their arms the materials of future ease and happi* 
ness. Instead of finding any difficulty to complete 
the levies* the great difficulty consisted in deckling 
the preference of valour and m«rit among those 
who solicited to serve ; and the whole complement 
of forces, to be emjdoyed by sea and land, consist- 
ed of chosen menf. 

Amidst the general alacrity feh, or at leasiThegcite^ 
expressed, by people of all descriptions (for thetPtoem^ 
dread of incurring public censure made several ex-^"*^' 
press what they did not feel), Socrates^ alone ven- 
tured openly and boldly to condemn the expedi- 
tion, and to predict the future calamities of hiS: 
country. But the authority of a sage was un* 
able to check the course of that enthusiasm, 
which had not been interrupted by the anniversary 



^ The iBofit escpert and able seamen received a <b*achma (seven -pence 
three farthings) as daily pajr^esides donatives ftom their respective ci^h 
tains. Thucydid. & Plut. 

t Thucydid. p. 430—433. 

4 Plutarch joins Meton the Astrologer with Soct-ates. But tlie story 
ofMeton^who pretended madness^ burned bis bouse, and entreated the 
Athenians, that, amidst his domestic misfortunes, he might not be de* 
prived of the comfort of his only son, is inconsistent with the narrative 
ofThucydides, which proves, that instead of compelling reluctaace, tbei« 
was occasion to repress, forwarding to embsilE. 
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^ukP. ftstatfll of Adonis^ an Untient and iticlaiicholy rffe, 
3^^ Which inaiispiciourfy returned h fisvf days precje- 
"^""^'^^dtnit th(& embarkation. Daring this dreary cere- 
daony, the streeta of Athens were crowded with 
spectred clothed in ftmetal robes ; the spacious 
donieil and templ«s resortnded with lugubrious 
cries; while the Grecian matrons, marching in 
slow procession, tore their disherelted hair, beat 
their naked bosoms, and lamented in mournful 
Strains the untimely death of the lover, and belov- 
ed favourite of Venus*. 
The arma- When Ihe appointed day arrived, th6 whole in- 
w A-^' habitants of Athens, whether citizens ot strangers, 
^"^•» assembled early in the Piraeus, to admire' the 
greatest armament et^er collected in a Grecian har- 
bour. An hundred galKes "were hdoriled with alt 
the splendour of naval pomp : the troops destined 
to embark, vied with each other in the elegance 
oftheif dress and the brightness of their arms: 
the alacrity painted in every face, and the magni- 
ficence displayed with profusion in every part of 
the equipage, represented a triumphal show, rather 
than the stern image of wan But the solidity arid 
greatness of the armament proved that it v^as in- 
tended for use, not for ostentation. Amidst this 
glare of external pageantry which accompanied the 
adventurous youth, their friends and kinsmen could 
not suppress a few parting tears, when they consi- 
dered tlie length of the voyage, the various dangers 
by flood and field, and the uncertainty of beholding 
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^gain the dearest pJeclges of their affections. But oh a tt. 
these partial expressions of grief were speedily in- ^^' 
terrupted by the animatipg ^ound^ of the trumpet,, 
which issued at once fron^ ao hundred ^hips» 
and provoked sympathetic acclamations fronii the^ 
vshore. The captains then offered solemn prayer? 
to the gods, which were answered by corresponding 
vows from the spectators: the customary libations 
were poured out iu goblets of gold and silver ; and 
after the triumphant P^an had been sung in fuli 
chorus, the whole fleet at once set sail, and contend^ 
e4 for the prize of Haval skill and celerity, until 
they reached the lofty chores of JEginaj from wbencj^ 
they enj[9yed a pro^perou) navigation to the r^nr 
dezTou3 of their confederates at (Jorcyra*. 

At Corcyra the commanders reviewed the igre»-,ew- 
slirength of the armament, whieb consisted of an?^ 
bujadred and tbirty-fom ^ps of war> with a pro- 
portiojual nwwbers of trawsport^ vx^ tenders^ The. 
heavy-armed troops, exceeding five thousand, were, 
attended; with ^ comp^teirt body ofslinger^ and 
archerst The ^rmy, abundgjxtl;^^ provided ift every 
other article, was e:!ftr€«ely deficien* in horsey, 
which amounted to no m^r^ than thirty^ ^Ht, *.t a: 
moderate eon^pi^t^itioq, we ma,y e^timat* the wholft 
military and naval strength, ijetfrluding;, slaves and 
servant)?, at twenty thousand me^. 

With this powerful host, ha4 tb^ Atbiwia^s, ^t.^^ j^^ 
once surprised and assailed the unprfjpared security J|j^' *^^ 
of Syracuse, the expedition, however adventurous cout of 

^ "^ lUly. 

* Thiicydid. 1. Tt. iv 433. ^ •^Hfk ^^^ '^ ^Mi* ^MfVk. V^HJu 
p. 332. 
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and imprudent^ migbt, perhaps^bave been crowned 
with success* But the timid mariners of Greece 
would have trembled at the proposal of trusting 
such a numerous fleet on the broad expanse of the 
Ionian sea. They determined to cross the narrow* 
est passage between Italy and Sicily, after coast- 
ing along the eastern shores of the former, until 
they reached (he Strait of Messina. That this de- 
sign might be executed with the greater safety, 
they dispatched three light vessels to examine the 
disposition of the Italian cities, and to solicit ad- 
mission into their harbours. The greatest part of 
Magna Graecia had, indeed, been peopled by Do- 
rians naturally hostile to Athens. But from one 
Italian city the Athenians had reason to expect a 
very favourable reception. The eflfeminate Sybaris 
had been demolished, as related above^ by the 
warlike inhabitants of Crotona, about the time that 
the Athenians, growing more powerful than their 
neighbours, began to seize every opportunity to ex- 
tend their colonies and their dominion. Governed 
by such principles, they could not long overlook 
the happy situation of Sybaris, near to which they 
«arly formed kn establishment that assumed the 
name of Thurium, from a salubrious fountain of 
fresh waterf; and the colony was increased by a 
numerous supply of emigrants, who, under Athe- 
nian leaders, sailed from Greece thirteen years be- 
fore the Peloponne&ian war^. 

• p. 53. 

f flM/uier«f tan rwc Kffnnt ^it^m. niedor. 1. sii pi Sdi 

^ Suidadvoc- Lysbc. 
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The armament at Corcyra, whatever jealousy ctt At\ 
its power might create in other cities, was entitled .^^.k,^ 
to the gratitude of Thurium ; presuming on which Arc w- 
the commanders, without waiting the return of the ^ gus- 
advice-boats, ordered the fleet to proceed, in three ^^i^ig^ 
divisions, to the Italian coast. But neither the ties^***^ 
of consanguinity, nor the duties acknowledged bj* 
colonies towards their parent state, could prevail 
on the suspicious Thurians to open their gates to 
the Athenians, even to furnish them with a market. 
The towns of Tarentum and Locris prohibited 
them the use of their harbours, and refused 
to supply them with water ; and they coasted the' 
whole extent of the shore, from the promontory of 
lapygium to that of Rhegium, before any one , 
city would allow them to purchase the commodi-* 
ties of which they were in want. The magis- Rhe^um 
trates of Rhegium granted this favour, but they pUnT^^ 

granted nothing more ; notwithstanding the earnest ]^J^t. 
solicitations of Alcibiades and his colleagues, who 
exhorted them, as a colony of Euboea, to assist 
their brethren of Leontium, whose republic the 
Athenians had determined to re-establish and la 
defend*. 

While the armament continued at Rhegium, iftey we 
they were informed by vessels which had been pur- of the w« 
posely dispatched from Corcyra, that the JEgesteans, l^^j^ 
notwithstanding the boasted accounts lately giyeil^**^^^* 
of their riches, possessed only thirty talents in their 
treasury. Thisdisagteeable intelligence, togethei^ 



• Thttcydid. p. u^ 

Vou XL lU 
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QH'Aiv^vltli the disappointment of assistance from any 

"^ Kalian city, occasioned a council of war, to g9»» 

They ddusider wfaat measures ought to be pursued in the 8i^ 

tiTi^ cilian expedition. It was the opinion of Nieias^ 

SSSlS** ***** ***® JEgesteans ought to be furnished with 

that proportion of ships only, the char^9 of whidi 

they were able to defray ; and that tbe Athenian 

fleet having settled, either by arms or by per* 

suasion, the quarrels between them and their neigh* 

bours, should return to their own barbaurs» after 

Bailing along the coast of Sicily, and displaying to 

tbe inhabitants of that bland both their inclination 

and their power to protect the veakness pf their 

aUies^'* 

, Aloibiades declared, <^ That it would be diame^ 
fol and ignominious to dissolre such a powerful ar* 
mament, without performing some explmt worthy 
^ the r^own of the republic ; that, by the prospect 

of immediate and ejffi^ctual support, the inferior 
^es migbt^asily be alienated from their reluctant 
•onfed^racy with S^linusand Syracuse ; after which 
the war ought to be carried on with the utmost vit 
gour against those republics, unless they re-esta- 
blished the Leontines in their territory, and gaye 
OMQplete satisfection toihe injured J&gesteamu'' 
j^ekms I^^Buaoachus not only approved the active counsel} 
•dvice of oi Alcibiades, but proposed a measure still more 
chdii enterprising. << The Athenians ought potto waste 
time in unimportant objecta^ instead of striking 
at the extremities, they ought to assault at oncf 
the heart and strength of the enemy. If they im- 
mediately attacked Syraciiie»itrwould not onJy be 
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tfae^fiwi, buttke laMcHy, which ihty wMld haVic a a.p. 
^oeuion to besiege* Nbreoaldihe attenq>t fail^ ^^^^ 
Ifuiidertaketi ivitfaMtdeky^ before the Syracvr 
fans bed time to retollect tbetnstelres^ and to pr» 
:ridefor tbeko«m defiMMie ; and while the Athe^ 
man trpopi^ w yet uttdaiintod by any bhecki t» 
joyed unbroken courage and blooming hopes." \. 
\ Thisadricey which does equal honour to tb^^*^^*^ 
apirit and good sense of Lainachus> was rejected 
jbgrthe timidity of Nieias, and ptobably by the 
ranity of Alcibiades« The lattw perceived a fla^ 
iering opportunity of eihaustifig all the resourcei^ 
of his eloquence and inlrigulk to get possesaioa dT 
the dependent cities, before be illustrated the |(hit^ 
^his arms in the siege of Syracuse* The' fleet 
failed from Rhegiidn to execute his plan, wtticli 
was adopted by biscdlleagues, as ft^i^ming the mi<l- 
die between tb^ eitreibes of their reapec^?^^ 
opinions. A considerftble ^tacbment liras sisftt tto 
ipxamine the preparations and the strength of 6y^ 
xacuse, and to proclaim liberty, and ofier prote»* . 
^on> to all the ci^ives and strangers cobfinei 
^within its wallik 

e With another detacfam^irt Alcibiades sailed to Aicibiadet 
Naicos> and persuaded the inbalntatits 4o. accept tana by 
the alliapce of Athena. The rOmaiader of the ap-'^^^""* 
mament proceeded to Catena, which refused to ad* 
mit the ships into the harbour, or the troops into 
Ihd city. But on ,the arrival of Alcibiades, the 
Cataneans allowed htm to address the a69eiabl3r, \ 
iimd propose bis demands. The artful* Atheni|p 
iratisported the populace^ andeiren the magistrates 
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CHAP. tIwih*lT60, by the bannpny and' ioiree of Iw eld*^ 
^J!^ quencc ; the citizens flocked from erery qisMtat, 
to hear a discoiurse which was purposely protraMed 
for seyeral hours ; the soldiers forsook their posts ; 
«nd the enemy, who had prepared to ava9 them* 
wives of this ne^l^oce, buret through the un-* 
)(uarded gates, and became masters of the city* 
Those of the Cataoeans who were roost attached 
to the interests of Syracuse, fortunately escaped 
death by the celerity of their flight. The rest ac- 
-cepted the ptotTered friendship of the 'Athenians. 
This success would probably have been followed 
by the surrender of Messen^, which Alcibiades had 
Hii in- filled with distrust and sedition. But when the plot 
^S^^, wasripe for execution^,the nuin who had contrived, 
find who alone could conduct it, was disqualified 
-from serving his country. Thearrival^f the Sa- 
-laminian galley recalled Alcibiades to Athens, 
dhat he might stand trial for his life. 
MMuSiy- It would be improper to suspend the course of 
5^^g^^ an interesting narrative, by describing the causes 
and circumstances of this unexpected event, if tbey 
were not immediately connected with the subse- 
r quent history of the Sicilian expedition, and with 

the future fortune of the Athenians, who, after en- 
gaging, by the advice of one man, in the most 

* Thucydidet tayt, *■ When Alcibiades knew that he should be iw- 
nisbed, he betrayed his accomplices, to the party favourable to Syra- 
^euse, who imnediatelyiNit them to death." Thucydid. p. 462. We 
shall see hereafWr still more fatal consequences of his resentment against 
his country. But nothing en more strongly test the tttrpitude of his 
<teaeter« 
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iroftiatitic schemes of conquest which the madness c h a p. 
i)f liTfibition Had eter dared to entertain, injudici- v^^,.,i 
busty anr^^ted the activity of that man in the exe- 
cutkm of such extraordinary designs, as offered 
119 ch)ance of success but in the wonderful resources 
of his sing;u1ar and eccentric genius. It happened, '^.**"^ 
that on the night preceding the intended naviga-^iecdL 
tioh to Sicily, all the statues of Mercury, which had 
%eeB erected in the Athenian streets, as the boun- 
^ries of different edifices and tenements, were 
thrown down, broken, and defaced. One only 
image of the god, of uncommon size and beau- 
ty, was saved from the general wreck ; it was 
^afterwards called the statue of Andocides, as it 
irtood before the house of the Athenian orator of 
that name. This daring insult was first ascribed to 
-the wicked artifices of the Coriathians, who, it wan 
supposed, might employ such an abominable and 
aacrilegious contrivance, to deter the Athenian ap- 
niament from sailing against their colony and kins- 
men of Syracuse. But the enemies of Alcrbiadet 
availed themselves of the impious levity* of his 
character, to direct the popular storm against the 
head of their detested foe. On the evidence of 



*> Besnocriliis, the chief promoter of the Atomic philoBo^y, was 
jAQn|rer than Anazagoras, and elder than Socratea. B\» achokra, I>iaga« 
ras and Protagoras, propagated his wild .system at Athens,. towards the 
commencement of the Peloponneslan war. Whether Alcibiades embrt* 
ced the barren doetrineft of that miaefable aeet,or adhered to the divine 
philosophy of his master Socrates* or, more probably* fluctsate^ between 
them, he must, in all cases alijke, have been obnoxious to the suspicion of 
impiety. Comp.iStrabo, 1. Ixy. p. 703. Sext. Empiric. 1. lix. 11. lasttl^ 
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en A p. sl«ye% be was accused of ha«^«g traaiid» witbindt 
^^' fiimiliarit>% other adored imagei of tbe^gMiti i oftd 



ThesmliMt the degenerate ami of the magwamiiiMM 

CiaNHH impeached hko of impiety towwds the god» 

dessea Cerea aod Profierpine» whoqe awfol omtmo^ 

Hies he had polluted and profiiiiedi aatwtthii^ 

^ ^though uninitiated* the names and rohes of the 

high priest, calling Polytion (in whose home tWa 

Mandalous scene had been represented) the tcHrcto* 

bearer, Theodonis the heraldi and treat^g hip 

Other licentious conqpanions as saoed bpathMW 

and lioly ministerB of those mysterious riiest* 

H^uchtf.; Such an atrocious accusation alarmed the t^^ 

Imkty^ rors of the Athenians ; one assembly was mimoiotir 

and tfea- ^d nft^r another ; and the pane became the more 

oiymp. general, whan it was understood that, durii^ the 

a!c.415. same night in which the statues luid been nmtilath 

ed, a body of Feloponnesiaa tooops had mashed 

towards the isthmus of Corinth. In the conliise4 

imagination of the Tulgar, it was possiUe io. unite 

Ihe inconpatibie interests of superstition and- of 

JSreedom ; and they were persuaded by Androde^ 

And other artful demagogues, tiiat the profaoajtion 

of the mysteries, the deiadaig of the st^buea of 

Mercury, the movement of the FeloponnesiaB 

.Iroops, all announced a com^iracy to demolish the 

^estaMished form of popular gorertttient, the safety 

of which bad, ever since the expulsion of the 

I^sirtratidse, formed an objeet of uaiveraal stnd 

Jinost ahxious solicitude* 
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Aldbkdes defended bimself, with his usual elo* c h a p. ^ 
qnence and address, against the ina)ignity of a ^^ 
eliarge otirapported by any adequate evidence. The «rtifi. 
Tbe soldiers and sailorst whose eagerness already ^ciumf 
gtaiqied the tonquest of Sicily, interceded for the 
deliverance of th^r commatider, whom they re* 
pirded as the soid of that glorious enterprise. A 
thousand Argives and Mantinaeaos who had en^ 
Usted on this occasion, under the Athenian ban* 
mrth declared their unwilliii^ness to sail, unless 
they iNsre accompanied by Aldbiades, whose ra^ 
lour and abilities alone had determined them to 
engage in such an important but dangerous ser^ 
vice* Tlus powerful combination in his fayour 
disappointed the present hopes, without disconcert-' 
iog the future measures of his enemies. They 
perceived that, were he brought to an immedtete 
trial, it would be impossiUe to obtain sentence 
S^inst him ; but that, were his person and influ-» 
Mice removed to a distance from Athens, every 
thk^migbtbehopeo from the weakness, incon^ 
Maney and credulity of the populace. It was 
therefore determined by this perfidious cabal, that 
inch oratotB as had hitherto disguised, under Mm 
snadk of fiie^ship or admiratioB» their envy and 
hatred of Alcibiadee, should declare in full assem* 
hly^ ^ thai it wmiM he incoBsistenl with the clears- 
Mt States of prudence and propriety, to involvt 
in the tedkms fommlities of a judicial inrocedure^ a 
citizen who had beeq elected general by Uie unani* 
mous suffi*age of his country, and whose presence 
WIS eafcrl}^ demanded by the ^fiectionate ardour 
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CHAP, of bis troops. The charges against him deserved, 
^^^^.^^ doubtless to be seriously examined ; but the pre^ 
sent was not a proper time for such an investiga- 
tion, which must blunt the courage of his followers, 
and interrupt the service of the republic. Let him 
sail therefore for Sicily, and at his return home 
be will either vindicate his innocence, or suffer the 
punishment of his guilt." Alcibiades perceived 
the poison concealed under this affected lenity, and 
testified his reluctance to leave behind him 3uch 
abundant materials for the malice of informers. 
But his petition for an immediate trial was rejected 
by the assembly. He therefore set sail, probably 
flattering himself, that by the glory and success of 
his arms, he would silence the clamours, at least 
defeat the machinations of his accusers. 
FAvoured But this expectation was unfortunately disap^ 
iwSSu! pointed. In a republican government, it is not 
•ioiwr more easy to excite than it is difficult to appease, 
the fermentation of public discontents, especklly 
if occasioned by any real ot* pretended diminution 
of freedom. The removal of Alcibiades gave full 
scope to the ebullitions of popular frenzy. The 
Athenians were continually assembled to inquire 
into the violation of the statues. Many respects 
able citizens were seized on suspicion, because they 
had, on formei^ occasions, discovered principlei 
hostile to the wild extravagance of democracy* 
Others were imprisoned on the evidence of Teucer, 
an obscure stranger, and Diopeithes, a calumnious 
demagogue. The violence of the public disorder 
dpehed a door to private vengeance, livery indi^ 
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Vidiiii} wa0 desirous to see hL) perBonut eBBHiies c n 4 1^ 
arapn^ the nuiQber of state criminals : and hb ret ^^, 
aentment was invited falsely to accuse theni» by an 
injudicious decree of the assembly, offering high 
rewards to t|iose who ^ould denounce the guilty, 
and eren 1o the guilty tbeinselres, who should det 
qounce thfU* associates. 

Annonir the persons vvbo had foeeq aei^d oa Aicibiades 

• • 1 i. ,..• m* escapes to 

suspicion, was the crafty and mtriguiag TunsUi^ sparta. 

mid the profligate and impious Andoddes, tfa« xclT' 

aaoie whofl^ statue of Mercury had esoaped the ge- ^* ^' ^^^' 

neral mutilation. The known cbaractw of ihf^t 

men naturally marked them out as peculiar Victims 

of popular ftiry. As they were confined intfaf 

dame prison, they had an opportunity of conunur 

bleating their ap}>rehensions, and of coiitri?iog 

«eans of apfety. Tunseus persuaded ins friend • 

(for 4h6 ties pf common dpbger ereate between 

knaves a teivpbrary friendships^, that it wquM 

be weakness to die by a false accusation, when he 

m%ht sare himself by a lie. Andocides tumefl 

iafonner. The prisoners whosn he named wen 

banished or put te death. Thei»st:were;ket I0t 

liberty. The absent, among whom was Alet- 

biades, were recalled to stand triah < But ithey 

4id Qot abey the summons sent tbem by the 

SalamtQiaii galley* Tha w»i»derii]ig$i ajs^d u^ 

Jfortunes of more obscure names are unknown. 

Alcibiade? escaped to Tburium, and afterwards \Jf 

Aig9s ; and when he understood that the AtJ^e- 

jiians had set a price on his head, he finally took 

refuffie In 3parta ; where his active genius seized 

ToL. II. 113 
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OttA p. tbeiiffft oiqpoiiunit}^ to advise and {nromote ilmif 
^'^ fatal measures^ which, while they gratified hia pci* 
▼ate resentiDenty occasioned the ruin of bb.coun- 
toy*. 
i^^r^ The removal of Alcibiades soon appeared in the 
iadmdj, languid operations of the Athenian armament 
The cautious timidity of Nicias, supported hf 
wealth, eloquence and authority, gain^ an abso? 
hite ascendant over the more warlike and enter- 
prising character of Lamachus, whose poverty exr 
posed him lo contempt. Instead of making a bold 
unpression on Selinus or Syracuse, Nicias con* 
tented himself with taking possession of the unim- 
portant colony of Hyccara. He ravaged, or laid 
lender contrition some places of smaller i^te, 
andl obtained thirty talents from ihe JBgestean^ 
which, added to the sale of the booty, furnished 
about thirty thousand pounds sterlingf, a sum that 
might be usefully employed in the {Nrosecution of 
an expensive war. But this advantage did not com- 
pensi^o for the courage inspired into the Syracu* 
sans by delay, and for the dishonour sustained by 
ihe Athenian troops, in their unsuccessful atten^ts 
against Hybla and Himera, as well as for t^ir de- 
j^Bction at beiiig confined, during the greatest part 

^ * Plat in Alcibiad. & Tsocrates, and Lysias, in the Orations for and 
againat Umt aoS of Aleibiadca. Several &ct8 and cifcuinataaces aie 
4iSeren% . represented in the oraltioos of Andocides ; but that .orator 
was a party concerned, and his misrepresentation of the best Attested 
facts leaves him no credit in those that are more doubtful. - 

. t Thirty taleste from the JEfesteans, amouitt ^ ' £ ^912 

ThcBftleofsUvesje^c. 23,25(1 

. Sw^ £ 29,062 
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▲KCISirr OHEBGB. 9^ 

tif the sammer^ ift the intictire quarters ofNatoiCtfAP: 
^ndCatana. .JSL^ 

The Hnpatience of tbe Atheoiafis tnannuredKieiMii»> 
against those dilatory and ignoble proceedings, tHtuS 
which appeared altogether unsuited to the great* ^y***"*^- 
Aess of their armament, the generous spirit with 
Which they felt themselves animated, and the an- 
cient gloty of the republic. Nicias, resisting the 
wary dictates of his own fear or foresight, determine 
ed to gratify the inclination of his troops, by the rir 
gour of his winter campaign. ' The conquest of Syra# 
cuse, against which he intended to lead them, might 
well excite the emulatwn of the combatants, since 
that powerful city formed the main obstacle t# 
their ambition, and the principal bulwark notonlf 
of Sicily, but of the Italian and African shores. 

AncientSyracuse, of which the ruined grandeur. 



is still worthy of regard, was situate on a sparse . 
cious promontory, washed oo three sides by the 
sea, and defended on the west by abrupt and al- 
most inaccessible mountains. The town wa» built 
in a triangular form, whose summit may he cot^ 
ceired at the Idfty mountains Epipole. A^acent 
to these natural fortifications, the western or ih^ 
land division of tbe city was distinguished by the 
Dame of Tycha, or Fortune, being adorned by m 
magnificent temple of that flattering divinity* The 
triangle gradually widening towards the base, comr 
prehended the vast extent of Achradioa, reaching 
from the northern shore of the proniontoiy to tbe 
southern island Ortygia. This small island, compoB- 
ing the whole of modem Syracuse, formed but the 
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G II A >. third and least extensitie divisibii of the Mci^til ; 
which was fortified* by walls eighteen miles in ch^ 



ttiil, enriched by a triple harbour^ and peepkd by 

Above tV^o hundred thdusand "vrat^Iike citizens, or 

industrious elave^. 

Temper of Wbeti the Syracusans heard the first runmursof 

the syra. ^^ Athenian invaBion, they dij^pised^ or a^EMb^d 

to despise them, as idle lies invented to attraoe 

the ignorance of the populace. The hostile aranr* 

ment had arrived at Hhegium before they coMtd be 

persuaded by the wisdom of Hermocrates, to pro* 

Vide against a dangek* which their praEmmption 

|)aitited as infmginary. Bwt wlten tbey rec^irtd 

titidoubted iMelligence that the enemy iiad reached 

Xhe Italian coast ; wben they beimld bisiraiiieroiis 

fleet comitaanding the Sea of Sicily, und ready to 

make a descent on their defenoeleeB klaiMU they 

Were "seized with a degree of ju^t terror and ^alarm 

proportional to their false security. They con* 

dlemned their former iftcredQiity and indifieveiiM, 

^^hich had been hourisliefl by the interested adula- 

lion bf the deirmgogue Athetiagoras^ who rainly 

assured them that the 6t;rength of Syracute was 

iiufficieht not only to Stffy Ihe assauite, but to re- 

"Strain fthe attempts of any Chredum foe. From the 

lidgMd 6f pre^omptinn^, they plonged into the 

^pths V]fftlc^air, and tlheir spirits were, witli diffi* 

"tufty, teslored by the animating voiije of Hermo- 

kfrtHeii, who was not more pm^nt in prospienty 

than intre'jiSd iti dang^rf. 

• ' . ■ " 

t Thucydid. p/4S6^ & scqq. 
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B^ his exhortatjbiis thetf w^ie encoura^td to c h a f« 
B^ke ready tbeir ani!i3> to ^quip their fleet, to ^^"^ 
streagtbeo tbeir garmoiis» uid to raminon the as* They in^ 
Mrtatice of fteir allied* These measures were un-J^lnu^s^ 
Aertaken with ardour, and carried on with nare* 
tokilmg activity ; and the dUatory o^ratioas of the 
e«eMy not only re«m>ved the recent terror and 
trepMation of the Syracusans, kmi inspired them 
with unusual firmness. They requested the ^n- 
erals, whom they had appointed to the number of 
fifteen, to fead them to Gatana, timt they isiight at- 
tack the ho^t^e camp. Their cavalry harassed the 
Athenia^ns by frequent incursions, beat up their 
quarters, intemepted their cofiroys, destroyed 
their advanced p^sts, Md even proceeded so near 
to the main body, that they were distinctly beard 
demanding with loud Insults, Whether those boast* 
ed lords of <}reece had left their native country, 
that they might form a precsriotts settlement at 
the fcot of MmfA iStna* ? 

Provoked by ^fliese indignitieB, and excited bystnu- 
the impatient resentment of his own troops, KLf^ ^^^^- 
cJaswas still restrained from an open atta«koB«^^|j^ 
Syracuse by the daficulties attending that enler-ofsyra- 
Jfrise. The distance between Catana and liie Sici- ^""^ 
Kati capital was more than thirty miles ; but, after 
the mostpTrospmrous voyage, the Afhemans t!ou}S 
ntrt expect, wMhont extreme da^er, 1o make a 

» t>lttten»k. a'lie wew is differently ejqjrc«ed m Thuoydidee: 
" Whellier tliey had not come to gain a lettletnent for thein»elvc8 in a 
Joreign country, ratliflrthsn to replace the l^cmtuwi teiAsrfrtrwfi?" Hi*- 

«ylid.^i4iB. 



cuie. 
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G H A F. descent on llie fiirliied coast of a powerfttl av&Ti- 
^°^ gilant enemy. If tfaey detormkiod to nmrebf ky 
. land, they must bo hanssed by the numeroiia co* 
valry of Syracuse, which actually watched tboir 
motions, and with whose actiYity, in a broldeli mni 
intricate country, the strength of heaTy-omieil 
troops was exceedingly ill-qualified to conteMf^ 
To avoid both inconveniences, P^icias employtd 
a stratagem. A citizen of Catana, vribose aublfci 
and daring genius, prepared alike to die or to de* 
ceive, ought to have preserved his name from ob- 
livion, appeared in Syracuse as a deserter from bis 
native city ; the uphappy fate of which, in being 
subjected to the imperious commands, or lieen* 
tious disorder of the Athenians, he lamented with 
perfidious tears, and with the plaintive aci»ents*of 
well-dissembled sorrow. '' He was not the on^ 
man who bewailed, with filial compassion, the vmr 
fortunes and ignominy of his country. A numer 
rous body of Cataneans, whose resentment was re* 
pressed by fear, lopged to take up arms, that they 
might deliver themselves from a disgraceful yoke* 
and punish the cruel tyranny of the invaders, JNor 
could the design fail of succes^^ if Syraeuse should 
second their generous ardour. The Athenians, so 
liberally endowed with courage and ambition* w^sie 
destitute of wisdom and of discipline. They, 
sqpurned the restraints of a militaiy life > their 
posts were forsaken, their ships unguarded ; they 
disdained the duties of the camp, and indulged in 
the pleasures of the city. On an appointed day it 
would be easy for the Syracusans^ assisted .by the 
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^ompiTzion of Catma, to attack tbem unprepared, e ft A p. 
to mount their ufidefended ratnpatjts, to demolisb ^^* 
tlmr encampment, and to iMirn their iSeet" This 
dating proposal well eorreeponded with the keen 
AenAiments of Mvenge whieh animated the inhabi- 
iante of Syracuse* The day was named; the 
plan of the enterprise was concerted, and the 
treacherous Oatanean returned home to rerive the 
Ih^s, and to confirm the resolution, of his pretend- 
ed aesociates. 

The success of this intrigue gave the utmost sa* Fails 
tisfaction to Nicias, whose annameot prepared to the'aetiTii. 
sail for Syracuse ontiie day appointed by the in-^|y?^^f 
hal>kants of that city for assaulting, with their •^^^ 
whole force, the Athenian carop^ Already had 
they marched with this view, to the fertile plain of 
Leontium, when, after twelve hours sail, Uie Athe- 
nian fleet arrived in the greai hisirbour, disembark* 
ed their troops, and fortified a camp without the 
western wall, near to the celebrated temple of 
Olympiad Jupiter; a situation which had been 
pointed out by some Syracusan exiles, and which 
was well adapted to every purpose of accommoda- 
tion and defence. Meanwhile the cavalry of Sy- 
riicuse, proceeding to the walls of Catana, had 
discovered, to their infinite regret, the departure 
of the Athenians. The unwelcome intelligence 
was conveyed, with the utmost expedition, to ihe 
infantry, who immediately marched back to pro- 
tect Syracuse. The rapid return of the warlike 
youth restored the courage of the aged Syracu- 
sant. They were joinedby the forces of Gehf, 
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^ xix.^ S«}i»us,aDd CamarinB ; and it w^ deteraiioed^wttb- 
^^^.^^.^^ outlnss of tiioeytD atlack ibebmtfleehcitinpoent^/' 

fy^uxi^' ^"'•'^ * ^^' ^®^^ «J«pwd befora the AtfaeoiMB 
syfMuwns gave ibem a fairer <qpportiinHy of- ravenge. Xbe 
oiPi^!^*^'tw^o vnaies jprepared to en^i$^» reapectiireljr in- 
A^'c 415. fl^""^d by neseniment and itnbition ; tbe ofie foiwt- 
4able jfrom courage aod numbQWt tbe otbeBr.e]«t0d 
hy superior diatipllQe aod babitoal riatory* ^The 
Syractuan geoeriU drew up tb^* troopts, «lxte<aih 
and the Athenians only eight, deep : .but tbe Mter 
bad» io (heir caiop, a body.ofrf aprvei wbicb was 
]gept ready for sM^iiou on tbe fii^^t ^gnaL Nv^ 
went round tbe raak^ei^horlisng bift^iojdier^ fjiff a 
iliort disoour8e» in wbich be qbsfA*^fd> '^ Uiat the 
strength of their pi?af ent preppiratiens was better 
fitted to inspire coo^dence) than the 910$^ eloquent 
q^eech with a wea)( army » espaciajLly as jbeycoft 
tended agaiotAtbe Syracusana^iproqfvscuous prpwd> 
wbofiefxr^miQpptlon was founded od ine:ipQrienG«, 
and wbose desultorious ardour, however succ^ful 
10 predatory iiMHirsionibi *wouId yield to the first 
shock of regular war. They fought, ixjdepd, in 
defence of their city;, so did tbe AjLhi^uafis ao^ 
their allies, wboot notbifig but military valour and 
snccesa could restore in safety to their respective 
Coiintrieat-" ; JSaviog tb^s spoken, he ied his 
iroape to the enemy, who did not decline the en- 
|;agefnent* , The light^armed e^rebers:!: skirp^ii^)^ 

• • Thucydid. p. 445— 457. 

t Thucydid. p. 45S & 459. 

t Tlmc^didef nentionsy btsidei Uurarcbciv ifS/^'r*^), the >j99Cih^^ 
^pnimtriih ** the t]irowa*s of stones and ajirjyers.'* P. 449. They were 
all 4'Ao*, as he says itnmediately.beloir. . ' ' * 

1 
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in the ran; the priests broii^t forth fire accus-(?HAt.' 
tomed sacrifices ; the trumpets summoned for a ^^• 
general charge. ' '"^"''^ 

TTie attack was begun with fury, and continued cam of 
with perseverance for several hours. Both sides f^i[I^'*^"i 
were animated by every principle that can inspire 
and urge the utmost vigour of exertion, and vic-^ 
tory was still doubtful, when a tempfesrt suddenly 
arose, accompanied with unusual peals of thunder. 
This event, which little affected the Athenians;, 
confounded the unexperienced credulity of the ene* 
my, who were broken and put to flight. Nicias 
restrained the eagerness of his men in the pursuift 
lest they should be exposed to dainger from a body 
of twelve hundred Syracusan cavalry, who had not 
engaged in the battle, but who impatiently watched 
an opportunity to assault the disordered phalanitp 
TheSyracusansescaped to their city, and ibe Athe- 
nians returned to their camp. In such an obstinate 
conflict, the vanquished lost two hundred and dxty, 
the victors only fifty men ; numbers that might oc- 
casion much surprise, if we reflected not that, to 
oppose the offensive weapons used by antiquity, the 
warriors of Greece (in every circumstance so un- 
like the miserable and naked peasants of modern 
Europe whose lives are sacrificed without defence, 
as without remorse, to the ambition of men whom 
the Greeks would have styled tyrants) being armed 
with the helmet and cuirass, the ample buckler, the 
firm corselet, and the manly greaves, they oftei^ 
displayed their skill, their C9urage, and their love 
of liberty, at a very small ex[)ense of human blood* 

Vou II. 114 
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C A A P. Th« Toyagt^ the cncampmeiit, and the battle, 

^^^ employed the dangerous activity* and gratified the 

The Aihe- luipetuous Order of the Athenians, but did not 

tonTt^- facilitate the conquest of Syracuse. Without more 

powerful preparations, Nicias despaired of taking 

the f>lace, either by assault, or by a regular dege. 

3oon after his vietory, he returned with the whole 

armament to Naxos and Catana ; a meat ure which 

aufficieally proves that the late enterprise had been 

undertaken, »ot in oonsequeaoe of any permanent 

aystem of operations formed by the general, but 

in compliance with the ungovernable* temper of 

bis troops, wlmse principles of military subordinar 

tion were confined to tiie field of battle. 

* Without attending to this circumstance, the conduct of Grteian 
ISenetala nuat, on manjr occaaioni, an^ear altogetfa^ unaoenontibla. 
The MUM obtemtion appliea to nodeni hiatofy precedioip the peace of 
Miipater. The famooa. war. of thirty jreara, which ended at that peace, 
laid the great foundation for the exact military subordination which dis- 
iingviihea thepreicni cehtiny* See Fsre ^ougena^ Histoire de |i 
Cuerve dedOAat. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Pnpamliansfarthe ensuing Campaign.— Hie Athe- 
nians begin the Siege with V^mn-^-IHstress md 
Sedition in.Sjfracuse. — Arriml tf Ghflifipu^—whot 
defeats the Athenians. — TransacHani in Greece.-^ 
A second Armawuni arrives mi Sgramse^^Itsfr^t 
Operations sucees^td.— The Athenians drfeated-^, 

. Prepare to raise the Si^e. — Naval Engagmneni 
in the Great Harbour. — Despondent 9fthe Athe* 
nians. — Stratagem of Hermocrates. — The Athe- 
nians raise their camp. — Melancholy Firmness of 
Nieias. — Demosthenes eapitvlates* — Nidas sur^ 
renders. — Crud T^reatment of the Athenian Cap- 
tives. — Singular Exertion. 

^iciAS bad reason to hope that his victory o?er c h a e 
the Syracusans would procure him respect and ^^' 
assistance from the inferior states of Sicily. HbKieUs 



emissaries were diffused over that island and!?f^„... 
the neighbouring coast of Italy. Messengers >n^ cam. 
were ^nt to Tuscany^ where Pisa and other cities ^^. 
bad been founded by Greek colonies'*. An^^-*^*- 
embassy was dispatched to CarthagCi the rival 
and enemy of Syracuse. Nieias gave orders to 
collect ndaterials for circumvallation ; iron, bricks^ 
and all necessary stores. He demanded horses 

• Stnbo, p. 243, & p. 2S3, fc icqq. 
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CHAP, from the ^gesteana ; and required from Atbeim 
^^' reinforcements, and a large pecuniary supply; 
neglecting nothing that might enable him to open 
the ensuing campaign with vigour and effect^. 
The syra- While the Athenians thus prepared for the at- 
pareforde-tack of Syracusc, the citizens of that capital dis- 
feiice. played equal activity in providing for their own 
defence* By the advice of Hermocrates, they ap- 
pointed himself y Heraclides, and Sicanus ; three, 
instead of fifteen generals. The commanders new- 
ly elected, both in civil, and military affairs, were 
invested with unlimited power, which was usefully 
employed to purchase or prepare arms, daily to 
exercise the troops, and to strengthen and extend 
the fortifications of Syracuse. They likewise dis- 
patched ambassadors to the numerous cities and 
republics with which they had been connected in 
peace, or allied in war, to solicit the continuance 
of their friendship, and to counteract the danger* 
ous designs of the Athenians. 
Both par. The importance of the city Camerina, situate on 
thefrSi*^^ southern coast of SicUy, demanded the presence 
ship of the of Hermocrates himself. The Camerineans had 
neans. givou a Very feeble and reluctant assistance to their 
xci^l!'_ allies of Syracuse ; and the orator Euphemus em- 
'^ *^ ployed all the weight of his abilities to unite 

• It is remapkablc, that tliough Nicias, after the removal of Alcibiades, 
enjoyed the principal, or rather sole command of the army, he acted 
quite contrary to the opinion which he had declared at the commence- 
ment of the expedition. The plan which he pursued w«9 that of Aici- 
biades, not his own : the views of the banished general still actuated the 
army; but the ardent spirit was Withdrawn, that could abne afford the 
hope of success. 



A. C. 415. 
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t|iein to the Athenian confederacy. An assembly <^ « -^ ^» 
being summoned, Hermocrates informed th^m,^^^^,^^ 
" That a desire to prevent the deception of the Argu- 
Qamerineans, not the dread of the Athenian power, Srsjra.. 
had occasioned his present journey. That restless ^^*'^** 
and ambitious nation, which had so often kindled 
the flames of war on the continent of Greece, had 
lately sailed to Sicily, under pretence of re-estab- 
lishing the affairs of the Leontines and iBgesteans, 
but from motives far more selfish, which it was 
easy to conjecture and impossible to mistake* 
Their real and principal design was to sow dissen- 
sion and disagreement among the Sicilian .states, 
which, fighting singly, might be successively sub* 
dued.. How could effrontery affirm, or simplicity 
bf^lieve, tbatthe Athenians should undertake a 
Voyage to vindicate the freedom of -ffigesta; they 
tvho oppressed, with all the rigours of slavery, the 
unhappy islanders of Euboea, by whom ^gesta 
had been built, and from whom its inhabitants were 
descended! Under pretence of delivering from 
the tyranny of the Great King, the Greeks of Asia, 
of the Hellespont, of Thrace, and of the i£gean, 
^ey had conquered and enslaved those variouB 
countries. They actually employed the same 
perfidious contrivance against the safety of the 
Sicilians; but he trusted that their present under-' 
taking, though carried on with equal artifice, would 
be attended wiib very different success ; and that 
they would learn by fatal experience, to distin- 
gui^ betfveen the efieminate loniaos and Hellea- 
pontines, whose minds had been enfeebled and de- 
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CHAP, based by the Persian yoke, and the magnanimous 
^J^^ Dorians of Sicily, the genuine offspring of Pelo- 
ponnesus, the source of valour and of liberty*.'* 
Of ti,^ Eupbemus, the Athenian, repelled with force 
Athenians, ^q J spirit, these reproachful accusations. *' The 
colonies of Athens were kept in a dependence, 
not less advantageous to themselves than honoura- 
ble to the parent state. The general interest, of 
Greece required that the same republic which at 
first had so bravely established, should still con- 
tinue to maintain, the national independence. They 
who afford protection, must assume authority ; but 
this authority the Athenians had exerted in a man- 
ner essential to their own and to the public safety. 
If they had subjected the neighbouring coasts and 
islands, their interest might justify that odious but 
necessary measure; and the same dictates of sound 
policy which induced them to conquer and to en- 
slave the Hellesponline and Asiatic Greeks, would 
engage them to emancipate and to deliver the op- 
' pressed Sicilians. To this office they were invited 

by the Leontines and jEgestaeans ; to this duty they 
were prompted by the ties of friendship and con- 
sanguinity : to this enterprise they were determined 
bj the strongest of all motives, a well-grounded 
fear lest the inhabitants of Sicily (whose numbers 
and distance rendered it impossible for Athens to 
stibdue»far lessto retain them in subjection) should 
fall & prey to the watchful encroachments of Syra- 
cuse, and thus become anaccession to the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy.*' The Camerineans dreaded 

* ThucydlcU l.vi. p. 463, Ic seqq. 
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the diitant ambition of Athens, but dreaded still chap. 
more the neighbouring hostility of Syracuse* Their .3^ 
fears dictated a reply in friendly and respectful The ca- 
terms ; but they craved leave to preserve a neu-3SS*m*ne 
trality between the contending powers, hoping by^^^!T^ 
this expedient^, to divert the resentment of either^ 
yet to defeat the designs of both. 

Meanwhile the expected reinforcements arrived The Athe- 
from Athens. In addition to his original forceMrell^fo^, 
Nicias had likewise collected a body of six hundred J^^^j^l^** 
cavalry, and the sum of four hundred talents ; and,^'^*» ^i* 
in the eighteenth suomier of the war, the activity oi^p. 
of the tropps and workmen bad completed all ne*A.c%X4. 
cessary preparations for undertaking the siege of 
Syracuse. The Athenian armament enjoyed a prosr 
perous voyage to the northern harbour of Trogil^, 
and the t^roops were no sooner disembarked than 
they seized an opportunity for signalising their vi^ 
lour i^ainst a body of seven hundred men, who 
inarched to reinforce the garrison of Labdalus ; an 
important fortress situate on the highest of tbe 
mountains which overlook and command the city* 
Three hundred Syracijisans were killed in the pur^ 
suit; the rest took refuge behind their walls; 
the castle of Labdalus was taken, and strongly 
guarded by the victors. Tbe plan which Nicias 
embraced for conquering tbe city, was to drawawall 
4>i]i either ode from the neighbourhood of Labda^ 
Im, towards the port of Trogile en the north, and 
ttfWArd^ a bay two leagues in circumference, justly 
cdllis^ tbe Greal; HarbpD(r» on tbe south. When 
these circumvallations bad surrounded the phice 
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c If A ft by land, he expected, by his numerous fleet, to 
^^^^;^ block up the wide extent of the Syiacusan 
harbours. The whole strength of the Athenian 
armament was rigorously directed to this service; 
and, as all necessary materials had been pro- 
vided with due attention, the works rose with a 
rapidity which surprised and terrified the besieged. 
Their former, as well as their recent defeat, de- 
terred them from opposing the enemy in a general 
engagement ; but the advice of Hermocrates per- 
suaded them to raise walls, which might traverse 
and interrupt those of the Athenians** The im- 
minent danger urged the captivity of the workmen; 
the hostile bulwarks apprc/ached each other ; fre- 
quent skirmishes ensued, in one of which the 
brave Lamachus unfortunately fell a victim to his 
rash valourf ; but the Athenian troops maintained . 
their usual superiority, 
nbtms Encouraged by success, Nicias pushed the ene- 
^^' my with vigour. The Syracusans lost hopes of 
Syracuae. defending their new works, or of preventing the 
complete circumvallation of their city ; and this 
despair was increased by the abundant supplies 
which arrived from all quarters to the besiegers, 
while the interest of Syracuse seemed to be univer- 
sally abandoned by the indifference or cowardice of 
her allies. In the turbulent democracies of Greece, 
the moment of public danger commonly gave the 
signal for domestic sedition. The pupulace clar 
moured with their usual licentiousness, against the 
incapacity or perfidy of their leaders, to whom 

• Thucydid. 1. vi. p. 482, & »c^. t Plutvck. in Kiei». 
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alone tbey ascribed tbeir misfortunes. New ge^ c h a p^ 
nerals were named in the room of Hermocrates .^'^ 
and his colleagues ; and this injudicious change in- 
creased the calamities of Syracuse, which at letigtb 
prepared to capitulatie'*. 

While the assembly deliberated concerning thclTbeSyrt^ 
execution of a measure, which, however disgrace- g][f^j^ 
ful, was declared to be necessary, a Corinthian |y>Tj>^ 
galley, commanded by Gongylus, entered the cen-Peiopon- 
tral harbour of Ortygia, which being strongly for-iiJi. 
tified, and penetrating into the heart of the cJity,^?™3^" 
served as the principal and most secure station for^ ^- *^^ 
the Syracusan fleet. The news immediately reach- 
ed the assembly, and all ranks of meti eagerly croW-* 
ded around Gongylus the Corinthian, that they 
might learn the cause of his voyage, and the inten^ 
lions of their Peloponnesian allies. Gongylus 
announced a speedy and efiectual i^lief to the be^ 
sieged cityf. He acquainted the Syracusans, that 
the embassy, sent the preceding yeai*, to crave the 
assistance of Peloponnesus, had been crowned with 
success. His own countrymen had Warmly ettn 
braced the cau&e of their kinsmen, and most respect- 
able colony. They had fitted out a considerable 
fleet, the arrival of which might be expected every 
hour. The Lacedaemonians, alsoi had sertt a small ^ 
squadron, and the whole armament was conducted 
by the Spartan Gylippus, an oflBcer of tried valour 
and ability. 

While the desponding citizens of Syracuse Arrind of 
listened to this intelligence with pleasing astonish- ^ S^fp. 

Vol. it 115 
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c H AP< ment, a messefiger arrived by land from Gylippus 
^^* himself. That experienced commander^ instead of 



piirsuii^ a direct course to Sicily, which might 
have been intercepted by the Athenian fieet> had 
landed with four gallies on the western coast of 
the island. The name of a Spartan general de- 
termined the wavering irresolution of the Sicilians. 
The troops of Himera, Selinus, and Gela, flocked 
to his standard ; and he approached Syracuse on 
the sideof Epipole, where the line of cuntravalla- 
tion was stijl unfinished, with a body of several 
thousand men. 
who de« The most courageous of the citizens sallied forth 
aSci^ to meet tiiis generous and powerful protector. 
■^- The junction was happily effected ; the ardour of 
the troops kindled into enthusiasm ; and they dis^ 
tinguisb^d that memorable day by surprising seve- 
ral important Athenian posts. This first success 
le-qnimated the activity of the soldiers and work- 
men. The traverse wall was extended with the 
utmost dUigence, and a vigorous sally deprived 
the enemy of the strong castle of Labdalus. Nicias 
peorceiviog that the interest of the Athenians in 
Sicily would be continually weakened by delay, 
wished to bring the fortune of the war to the deci- 
sion of a battle. Nor did Gylippus decline the 
^ng^^tjoeni. The first action was unfavourable 
to the Syracussms, who had been imprudently post- 
ed in the defiles between their own and the enemy's 
walls, which rendered of no avail their superiority 
ip cavalry and archers. The magnanimity of Gy* 
lippus acknowledged this error, for which he 
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completely atoned by his judicious conduct in the chap. 
immediately succeeding engagement. His forces wy^ 
were drawn up in a more spacious ground. Tlie ^ 
pikemen received the shock of the enemy^s front. 
The horses and light-armed troops assailed and har- 
assed their undefended flanks. The Athenians were 
thrown into disorder, repulsed, and pursued to their 
camp with considerable loss, and with irreparable 
disgrace. 

The important consequences of this victory ap-Conse- 
peared in the subsequent events of the siege. The the vie 
Syracusans soon extended their works beyond the^^*^' 
liiie of circumvallation, so that it was impossible 
to block up their city, without forcing their ram- 
parts. The besiegers, while they maintained tlie 
superiority of their arms, had been abundantly sup- 
plied with necessaries from the neighbouring terri- 
tory ; but every place was alike hostile to them 
after their defeat. The soldiers, who went 6ut in 
quest of wood and water, were unexpectedly at- 
tacked and cut off by the enemy's cavalry, or by 
the reinforcements which arrived from everj' quar- 
ter to the assistance of Syracuse ; and Ihey were 
at length reduced to depend, for every necessary 
supply, on the precarious bounty of the Italian 
shore. 

Nicias, whose sensibility deeply felt the pub}il!Ni6iasde. 
distress, wrote a most desponding letter to the Athe-™*"fo*ce. 
nians. He honestly described, and lamented, the JJ^^J^™ 
misfortunes and disorders of his army. The slaves 
deserted in great numbers : the mercenary troops, 
wlio fought only for pay iind subsistence, preferred 
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li ^ F« the more secure and lucratiTe service 4rf Byracuse ; 
^^^^^^^^^^even the AtbeniaD citisaas, disgusted with the un- 
expected length and intolerable hardships of the 
war, abandoned the care of the gallies to unexpe- 
rienced hands ; an abuse too easily permitted by 
the c^ptains^ whose weakness and partiality had 
corrupted the discipline, and ruined the strength, 
of the fleet. Nicias frankly acknowledged his in* > 
ability to check the disorder ; observing, that he 
wrote to those who knew the difficulty of govern- 
ing the licentious spirit of their domestic troops. - 
He therefore exhorted the assembly, either to call 
them home without delay, or to send immediately 
a second armament, not less powerful than the 
first* 
Kayiiope. Qylippus and Hermocrates (for the latter had 
oif^' s^gftin assumed the authority due to his abilities) 
^^^'^^ were acquainted with the actual distress, as well 
SIS the future hopes of the besiegers, who might 
derive, in consequence of Nicias' letter, more 
efl^ctual succours from Attica than the besieged 
city could oxpect from Peloponnesus. They were 
prompted by interest, therefore, as well as by in- 
clination, to press the enemy on every side, and at 
Qnce to assail them by sea and land* Besides the 
bad condition of the Athenian fleet, the absence of 
a considerable number of gallies employed in eon- 
ducting the convoys of provisions, encouraged this 
resolution. The Corinthian squadron of twelve 
juiil, long expected with anxiety, had escaped the 
dangers of a wintei^'s voyage; and at the coat- 
ipencement of the ensuing spring, the harbouia of 
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Syracuse were crowded with the whale navaJcHAP. 
strength of Sicily. Hermpcrates persuaded his^J^^V 
country 0)eQ, 'Uhatthe advantages of skiil and ex- 
perience, which he honestly ascribed to the Athe- ^ 
nians, could not compensate their terror and con- 
fusion at being suddenly attacked by a superior 
force, on an element which they affected to com- . 
mand. Athens had assumed this boasted empire 
of the sea in repelling the invasion of Persia, Sy-* 
racuse bad a sioiilar, yet stronger motive; and as- 
she possessed greater power, was entitled to expect 
more distinguished success/' 

The principal squadrons of Syracuse lay in the^itcniate 
harbour of Ortyg|a, separated, by the island oftbat success- 
name, from the station of the Athenian fleet. While 
Herniocrates sailed forth with eighty gallies, to 
venture a naval engagement, Gylij^us attacked, 
the hostile fortifications at Flemmyrium, a pro* 
montory opposite to Ortygia, which confined the 
entrance of the Great Harbour. The defeat q£ 
the Syracusans at sea, whereby they lost fourteen* 
ressels, was balanced by their victory at land, in 
which they took three fortresses, containing a large 
quantity of military and naval stores, and a consir 
derahle sum of money. In some subsequent ac-^ 
tions, which scarcely deserve the name of battles^ 
their fleet was still unsuccessful ; but as they en? 
gaged with great caution, and found every where 
a secure retreat on a friendly shore, their loss was 
inconsiderable. Thfsir want of success, in their firs^ 
atti^mpt, did not abate their resolution to gain the 
fiQmm^nd at s^a* The hopes, of de&ndiiig their * 
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c H A P- country shai-pened their invention, and animated 
u,^^ their activity. They could not, indeed, contend 
with the Alhenians in the rapidity of naval evolu- 
tion, or in the skill of seamanship ; but in the des- 
tined scene of action, there was little opportunity 
for displaying those advantages; and by strength- 
ening, with unremitting labour, the prows of their 
ships, they compensated, by superior weight, the 
defect of velocity. They provided also a great 
number of small vessels, which might approach so 
near the hostile fleet, that the light-armed troops 
with which they were filled could aim their darts 
against the Athenian mariners. 
The Athc By Unexampled assiduity in completing these 
fitted at preparations, the Syracusans at length prevailed 
•^*' in* a general engagement, which was fought in the 
Great Harbour, Seven Athenian ships were sunk, 
many more were disabled, and Nieias saved the 
remains of his shattered and dishonoured arma- 
ment, by retiring behind a line of merchantmen 
and transports, from the masts of which had been 
suspended huge masses of lead, named dolphins, 
from their form, sufficient to crush, by their falling 
weight, the stoutest gallies of antiquity. This un- 
expected obstacle arrested the progress of the vic- 
tors ; but their preceding advantages elevated them 
with the highest hopes, and reduced the vanquished 
to despair. 
Tnnsao The Athenian misfortunesinSicity were attended 
cSSecc? by misfortunes at home still more dreadful. In 
xcH?" ^^^ eighteenth year of the war, Alcibiades accom- 
A.C. 414. panied to Sparta the ambassadors of Coriiitb and 
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Syracuse^ who bad solicited and obtained assistance oh a; f^ 
to the besieged city. On that occasion, the Athe^ ^^ 
nian exile first acquired the confidence of the Spar- 
tans, by condemning, in the strongest terms, the 
injustice and ambition of his ungrateful country^ 
men, " whose cruelty towards himself equalled 
their ioveterate hostility to the Lacediemonian re- 
public ; but this republic might, by following bis 
advice, disarm their resentment. The town of 
Decelia was situate on the Attic frontier, at an 
equal distance of fifteen miles from Thebes and 
Athens. This place, which commanded an extenr 
sive and fertile plain, might be surprised and fortir- 
fied by the Spartans*, who, instead of harassing 
their foes by annual excursions, might thus infest 
them by a continual war. The wisdom of Sparta^ 
had too long neglected such a salutary and decisive 
measure, especially as the existence of a similar 
design had often been suggested by the fears of the 
enemy, who trembled even at the apprehension of 
seeing a foreign garrison in their territory. 

This advice, first proposed, and often urged, byrhcPeio- 
Alcibiades, was adopted in the commencement of ^2^^*'^! 
,the ensuing, spring, when the warlike Agis led a^'«*?><^ 
powerful army into Attica. The defenceless inha- oiymp. 
bitants of the frontier fled before his irresistible a!c, 4x2. 
arms ; but instead of pursuing them, as usual, into 
the heart of the country, he stopped short at Becet 

* The Athenians* with their usual imprudence, ftcilitated the success 

of Alcibiades' intrigues. At the time when they ought, if possible, t» 

have soothed, they exasperated the Spartans to the utmost, by fheqveot 

^ incursions from Pylus, and by openly assisting the Argives. Thucydid. 

LvLsubfin^ 
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CHAR Ha. As ail tiocessaiy materials had beenprovided in 
^^* great abundance, the place was speedily fortified 
on every side, and the walls of DeceHa, which 
might be distinctly seen across the intermediate 
plain, bid defiance to those of Athens.^ ' 
The miM. The latter city was kept in continual alarm by 
ofAaJ*^* *^^ watchful hostility 6f a neighbouring garrison. 
«w»*7- The open country was entirely laid wlaste, and the 
usual communication was interrupted with the va- 
luable island of £uboea, from which, in seasons of 
scarcity, or during the ravages of war, the Athe- 
nians connnonly derived their supplies of corn, 
wine, and oil, and whatever is most necessary to 
life. Harassed by the fatigues of unremitting ser- 
vice, and deprived of daily bread, the slaves mur- 
mured, complained, and revolted to the enemy; 
and their defection robbed the state of twenty thou- 
sand useful artisans. Since the latter years of Pe-* 
rides, the Athenians had not been involved in such 
distress. But their present were far more grievous 
than their past sufferings. Those had been chieffy 
occasioned by the temporary rage of the pestilence, 
the abatement of which there was always reason fo 
expect ; but these were inflicted by the xxntxtm- 
guishable hatred of a cruel and unrelenting foef. 
The 4the- The domestic calamities of the republic dH not, 
JJJ^^; however, prevent the most vigorous exertions 
thTmk^ *^**^^^» Twenty gallie&, stationed at Naupactus, 
of their watchcd the motions of the Feloponnesian fleet 
destined to the assistance of Syracuse : thirty carried 
on the war in Macedtinia, to reduce the rebelKon 

• Thucydid. p. 500, & ICTO> f Id ibid. - 
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of Ampbipofis ; a considerate squadron coHected c b aip^ 
tribute, and levied soldiers, in the colonies of ^J^^ 
Asia ; another, still more powerful, ravaged the 
coast of Peloponnesus. Never did any kingdom 
or republic equal the magnanimity of Athens ; ne- 
ver, in ancient or modern times, did the courage of 
any state entertain an ambition so far superior to 
its power, or exert efforts so disproportionate to its 
strength. Amidst the difiicultiesand dangers which 
encompassed them on every 8ide,Uie Athenians per« 
idsfed in the siege of Syracuse, a city little inferior to 
fheir own ; and, undaunted by the actual devasta- 
tion of their country, unterrified by the menaced 
assault of their walls, they sent, without delay, such 
a reinforcement into Sicily, as afforded the most 
promising hopes of success in their expedition 
against that island^. 

The Syracusans had scarcely time to rejoice at The Athei 
their victory, or Nicias to bewail his defeat, wheiiU^t*^ 
a numerous and formidable armament appeared on SfSi^sth 
the Sicilian coast. The foremost gallies, their prows nes drives 
adorned with gaudy streamers, pursued asecure^^^" 
course towards the harbours of Syracuse. The^^i^I' 
emulation of the rowers was animated by the a. c. 413. 
mingled sounds of the trumpet and clarion; and 
the regular decoration, the elegant splendour, 
which distinguished every part of the equipment, 
exMbited a pompous spectacle of naval triumph. 
Their appearance, even at a distance, announced 
the country to which they belonged ; and both th» 

* Thacydid. p. 501, & seqq- 
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cs Ar jDjrof tiie braegers, and the terror of lbebeii»ced» 
^'^ adinowledged thai Atbens was the only city in the 



world capable of sending to the sea such a beanti- 
ful and magnificent contribution. The Syracusana 
employed not unavailing efforts to check the {aro- 
gress, or to hinder the af^roach, of the hostile ar^ 
mamei^ ; whicht besides innumerable foreigii ycs- 
aeb 9Dd transports^ consisted of seventy-l^ree AUior 
nian galliM» conunanded by the experienced yalouc 
€i Demosthenes and Eurymedon. The pikemea 
on board exceeded fiye thousand ; the li^t-armed 
troops were nearly as numerous; aod^ including 
the rowers, workmen, and attendants, the whole 
stoangth may be reckoned superior to thator^inr 
wHj sent with Nicias*, which aaoounted to twenty 
Ibmisand men. 
'i^og^ The misfortunes hitherto att^dmg the openb- 
^"^_ tarns in Sicfly bad lowered the character of the 



general ; and this circumstance, as w§ll as the siipe- 
^'^'"^^'^ rior abilities of Demosthenes, entitled him to asr. 
sume the tone of authority in their coiy uact delt- 
berations. His advice, which £urymedoo highly 
^approved, and in which the dilatory caution of INfi- 
cLis finally acquiesced, wasclearand simple. ''They 
ou^t to avail themselves of the alarm which tte 
nnexpected arrival of such a powerful reinforp^ 
nent had spread among the enemy ; and instead of 
submitting to the tedious formalities of a si€|ge, at 
Mice assault the walls of Sy^cuse. He tru^ed^ 
by the vvlmir of his troops,- tor obtain^ in one.d^jTs 

* Gompi Thugrdid. sopn ^tat. Oiodor* 1. xiii- p. 33S, That m 
Hieia. 
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the valuable reward of long and severe liboufsr-cHAP. 
But Jf the gods had otherwise determined, it would ^^JJJ;^ 
be time to desist from an enterprise^ in which de* 
lay was equal to defeat, and to employ the bravery 
of the Athenian youth in repelling tl^ invadera of 
their country*." 

After raragiuff the banks of the Anapus, andTiicirfiwt 
making some ineffectual attempts against the forti^succaBs- 
fications on that side, probably with a view.to di-* "^* 
vert the attention of the enemy, Demosthenes diose 
the first hour of a moonshine night, to proceed wi& 
the flower of the army to seize the fortresses iir 
EpipoM. The march was performed with success^ 
ful celerity; the out-posts were mirprised; tba 
guards put to the sword ; and three separate ew 
campments, of the Syracusans, the Sicilians, and 
allies, formed a feeble opposition to the Athenian 
ardour. As if their victory bad already been com* 
plete,the assailants began to pull down the wooden 
battlemefits, or to urge the pursuit with a rapidity 
which disordered their ranks. 

Meanwhile, the vigilant activity of Gylippus a geneni 
had assembled the whole force of Syracuse. At ^.^^ 
the approach of the enemy his vanguard i^e*ired. A^tiSi^ 
The Athenians were decoyed within the intricate «^- 
windings of the walls, and their irregular fury was 
first checked by the firmness of a Theban {Aalanx. 
Aresktance so sudden and unexpected might alone 
have been decisive ; but other circumstances wem 
adverse to the Athenians ; their ignoranee of the 

* Thacydid. 1* rii. p. 519. 
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c H A F. ground, tbe alteriiate obseurity of niglit, afid tbe 
^^' ^decekful glare of tbe moon, wbidi, shining in tbe 
front of tbe Tbebans, illumined IJie splendour of 
their arms, and multiplied the teiror of their num- 
bers. Tiie foremost ranks of tbe pursuers were 
repelled ; and, as they retreated to the main body^ 
encounteredtbeadFaneingArgivesandCoreyreans, 
who singing the P»an in their Doric dialect and 
accent, were unfortunately taken for enem^« 
Fear, and then rage, seized tbe Athenians, who 
thinking themselves encompassed on all sides, de- 
termined to force their way, and committed much 
bloodshed among their allies, befwe the mistake 
could be discoyered. To prevent the repetition 
of this dreadful error, their scattered bands were 
obliged at every moment to demand the watch* 
word, which was at length betrayed to their adver- 
saries; The consequence of this was doubly fatal. 
At every rencounter tbe silent Athenians were 
slaughtered without mercy, while the eueaiyj who 
knew their watch-word, might at pleasure join, or 
decline the battle, and easily oppress their weak* 
ness, or elude their strength. The terror and con- 
cision increased ; tbe rout became general. Gy- 
lippus pursued id good order with his victorious 
troops. Tbe vanquished could not descend in a 
body by the narrow passages through w*hich they 
had mounted. Many abandoned their arms, and 
explored tbe unknown paths of tbe rocky Epi- 
p<^e. Others threw themselves from precipices, 
rather than await the pursuers. * Several thou- 
sands were left dead or wounded on the scene 
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of action ; and, in tbe morning, the greater past of c'h a f. 
the stragglers were intercepted and cut off by Uie ^J^^L^ 
Syracusan cavalry*. 

This dreadful and unexpecteddisaster suspended The nia* 
the operations of the siege. Tbe Athenian gene^ iSSs!p?^< 
rab spent the time in fruitless deliberations ^on-v^^^^ 
cerning their future measures, while the asmy lay thenes 
^Mmmped on the marshy and unhealthy baii^s (rfbr»icias. 
tbe Anapus. The vicissitudes of an autumnal 
atmosphere, corrupted by the foul vapours of an 
unwholesome soil, made a severe impression on tbe 
irritable fibres of men, exhausted by fatigue, de« 
jected by disgrace, and deprived of hope. A ge«- 
neral sickness broke out in the camp. Demosh 
tbeiies urged this calamity as a new reason for 
hastening their departure, while it was yet possible 
to cross the Ionian sea, without risking thedanger 
of a winter's tempest. But JNicias dissuaded the 
design of leaving Sicily until they should be war- 
ranted to take this important step by the positive 
authority of the republic. " Those who were ac*- 
tually the most bent on ignominious flight, would, 
after their return, be the foremost to accuse the 
weakness or the treachery of their commanders ; 
and for his own part, he would rather die honour- 
ably in the field of battle, than perish by the mq- 
just sentence of his country." Demosthenes and 
JKurymedon knew by fatal experience, the irascible 
temper of an Athenian assembly ; they only ior 
aisted that the armament should at least remove t^ 

• Tbacydid, p. «0,&seq[ci. 
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c n A P. a more conrenicnt station, from whence, after the 
^^' troops bad recoTered their usual health and spfaits, 
they might harass the enemy by continual descents, 
until they obtained an opportunity of fighting the 
Syracusan fleet on the open sea. 
nu mo- J^* ^^^o ^h*^ resolution was strenuously opposed 
tiTd, by Nicias, who knew by the secret correspondence 
which he maintained with certain traitors In Syra- 
cuse, that the treasury of that city had been ex- 
fiausted by the enormous expem^ie of two thousand 
talents already incurred in the war, and that the 
magistrates had stretched their credit to its utmost 
bounds, in borrowing from their allies ; and who 
therefore naturally flattered himself, that the ri- 
gour of their resistance would abate with the decay 
of their resources. The colleagues of Nicias were 
confounded with the firmness of an opposition so 
unlike the yielding timidity of his ordinary charac- 
ter, and so inconsistent with the sentiments which 
he had often expressed concerning the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. They imagined that he might rely on 
some more important ground of confidence, whicH 
his caution was unwilling to explain ; thiey submit- 
ted therefore to his opinion, an opinion equally fatal 
to himself and to them, and to the armament which 
they commanded*. 
The sym- Meanwhile, the prudence of Gylippus profited 
^JJJ^^**" of the fame of his victory, to draw a powerful re- 
JiJil^''^*^* inforccment from the Sicilian cities ; and the trans- 
ports, so long expected from Peloponnesus, finally 



xAtnt. 



* Comp. Thucydid. p. S24« & Plat, ib Kicia. 
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arrived in the harbour of Ortygia. The. Pelopon* chap. 
nesian forces had sailed from Greece early in the ^°^ 
spring ; and it is not explained for what reason they 
touched on the coast of Cyrenaica. There, they 
continued for some months, that they might de^ 
fend their Grecian Inrethren, actually endangered 
by the impetuous assaults of the Lybians ; and hav^ 
ing conquered that barbarous enemy, they augnaent<9 
ed their fleet with a few Cyrenian gallies^, and safe*r 
ly reached Syracuse, the place of their first desti* 
nation. This squadron formed thelast assistance sent 
to either of the contending parties, and nothing 
farther was required to complete the actors in the 
following dreadful scene; for by the accession of 
the Cyrenians, Syracuse was either attacked orde* 
fended by all the various divisions of the Grecian 
name,. which formed, in that age, the most civili* 
zed portion of the inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. 

The arrival of such powerful auxiliaries to the The Athe* 
besieged, and the increasing force of the malady, ^l^to^' 
totally disconcerted the Athenians. Even Nicias^i^.^ 
agreedto set sail. Every necessary preparation was 
made for this purpose, and the cover of night wa& 
chosen, as most proper for concealing their own 
disgrace, and for eluding the vengeance of the 
enemy. But the night appointed for their depart 
ture was distinguished by an inauspicious eclipse, 
of the moon, for so at least it was judged by the su-- 
perstitiouB fearB of Nicias, and by the ignorance of 

• Thuoydid. p. 527. 
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c H A P. his diviners^, even in the vain art which they pro- 
^J^L^ fessed. The voyage was deferred till the mystical 
number of thrice nine days. But, before the ex- 
piration of that time, it wai^ no longer practicable ; 
for the design was soon betrayed to the Syracu- 
sans, and this discovery, added to the encourage*- 
ment derived from the circumstances of which we 
have already taken notice, increased their eager- 
ness to attack the enemy by sea and land. Their 
attempts failed to destroy, by firenships, the Athe- 
nian fleet. They were more succes^d in employ- 
ing superior numbers to divide the str^^j^, and to 
weaken the resistance, of an enfeebled and dejected 
foe. During three days, there was a perpetual 
succession of battles military and naval. On the 
first day fortune hung in suspense ; the sicond de- 
prived the Athenians of a considerable squadron 
commanded by Eurymedon ; and this misfortune 
was embittered, on the third, by the loss of eighteen 
gallies, with their crewsf. 
TMr por. rpj^^ Syracusans celebrated their victory mi|i^ri-' 
V^^^y umphant enthusiasm ; while their orators' 
r; tolled and magnified the glory of a city, 'w| 
by its native prowess and single danger, had noi^ 
only maintained the independence of Sicily, but 
aveiiged the injuries of the whole Grecian name, 
too long dishonoured and aflSicted by the oppres* 
sive tyranny of Athens. This tyranny had been ac- 
quired and confirmed by the usurped sovereignty of 

* The rules of diyination, we are tok!* gbould have taugbt thein,tlHiA 
the obscurity of an eclipse betoltened a saceessful retreat. Plutareli. in 
Kkia. 

t Tbocydid. p. 538i h wtqqr 
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ikm sea ; %ut er^ oft that le Woaiit, tbe eotttftge of c n a i^i 
Syracuse bad defeated the experience of *be^^^^^^ 
enemy. Their renown Uroiild be immortal if they 
accomplished the useful and meritorious Work; 
and if, l^y intercepting ibe retreat, and destroying 
the armament of the Athenians, they cruisdied at 
once the power, and for ever humbled the pride^ 
of that aspiring people/' 

This design, suggested by the wisdom of tiet^wfiotltio# 
moci^ttes, was eagerly adopted by the active zeal ^c^Ji'^th^ 
of his fellow-citizens, who strove, with Uni-emitting^J|^*^ 
ardour, to throw a chain of tessels across the 
mouth of the Great Harbour, about a mile iii 
breadth. The labour was complete before Kiciast 
totally occupied by other objects, attempted to iiH 
terrupt it. After repeated defeats, and although 
he was so miserably tormented by the stone, that 
be had frequently solicited his recal, that virtuous 
commander, whose courage rose in adversity, uised 
the utmost diligence to retrieve the affairs of his 
country. The shattered gallies were speedily re» 
fitted, and again prepared to the number of an hum 
tired and ten, to risk the event of a battle. As they 
had suffered greatly, on former occasions^ by the 
hardness and heaviness of the Syracusafn prows> 
I^icias provided them with grappling-irons, fitted 
to prevent the recoil <>f tbeil* opponents, and the 
^repetition of the hostile alroke* The decks were 
<:rowded with armed teen, and the contrivance to. 
which the enemy bad hitherto chiefly cmed their 
success of introducing the firmness and stability 
of a military, into a naval engagement, was adopt* 
ToL. 11. 117- 
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c fi A p ed in lis full extent by the Atbematm. When the 
x,^^ fleet was ready for sea, Nicias recalled the troops 
from the various posts and fortresses still occupied 
by their arms, and formed them into one camp on 
the shore, where, on the day of battle, their ranks 
might be extended as widely as the vicinity of the 
Syracusan ramparts could safely permit; that a 
spacious retreat might be secured to the Athenian 
ships, if persecuted by theip4»«ial bad fortune ; ia 
which fatal alternative, nothing remained but to 
retire by land with the miserable remnant of the 
army^ But Nicias did not yet despair, that the 
last efforts of bis countrymen would break the 
enemy's chain at the mouth of the Great Harbour; 
and that they would return victorious, \o transport 
their encamped companions to the friendly ports 
of Naxos and Catana. 
Both iide* Elated by this hope, he forgot his bodily in- 
l^SSr ^^iirmities, and suppressed the anguish of his souL 
With a serene and magnanimous firmness, he 
cheered tiie dejection of the Athenians, exhorting 
them, before they embarked, by an affecting and 
manly speech, ^* to remember the vicissitudes of 
war, and tbe instability of fortune^. Though 
hitherto unsuccessful^ they had every thing to ex- 
pect from the strength of theiractual preparations; 
nor ought men, who had tried and surmounted so 
many dangers, to yield to the weak prejudices of 
unexperienced folly* and cloud the prospect of 
future victory by the gloomy remembrance of past 

* Tlmcydid. p. 535^ & Kf^ 
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defeat. I^bey yet enjoyed an opportunity to de- c h a p. 
fend then* lires, their liberty, their friends, their xx. 
country, and the mighty naine of Athens ; an op- '^■"^"'''"^ 
porttinity irhieh never could return, since the whole 
fortune of the republic was embarked in the pre* 
sent fleet." When Gylippus and the Syracusan 
cfommanders were apprised of the designs of the 
enemy they hastened to the defence of the bar 
which had been thrown across the entrance of 
the harbour. It U uncertain for what reason 
they had left open one narrow passage*, on either 
side of which they stationed a powerful squadron. 
Gylippus animated the sailors with such topics, as 
the occasion naturally suggested, and returned to 
take the conduct of the Ian4 forces, leaving Sica- 
nus, Agatharcus, and Pythen, the two first to com- 
ffiand the wings, and the last, a citizen of Corinth^ 
to command. the centre of the Syracusan fleet, 
which fell short of the Athenian by the number of 
twenty gallies. But tta& former wasadmirably pro- 
vided with whatever seemed most necessary for at- 
tack or for defence ; even the Athenian grappling^ 
irons had not been overlooked ; to dude the dan- 
gerous grasp of these instruments, Uie prows of the 
Syracusan vessels were covered with wet and slip-« 
pery hides. 

Befo9*e the Athenians set sail, Nicias, that no-\^ , 
thing might be neglected to obtain success, wentpg«n>«nt 
txiund the whole armament, addressing, in the most Great 
pathetic terms, the several commanders by name,'^"^"'' 

< 
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OH AT. racttlHi^ to tbem the objects mMt dew and mMt 
^^ respectable, which they ware engaged by itvery tie 
of honour and afiection to defend, and coDJuriog 
them, by their families, tbekr friends, and thdv 
paternal gods, to exert whatevter skill or coun^ 
they cotleGtively, or as individnais, possessed, on 
this ever memorable and most important occasion. 
He then ratumed to the camp with an enfieeUed 
body and an anxious mind, committiog the last 
hope of the republic to the actire ▼alonr of Be* 
mostfaenes, Euderaus, and Menanden The first 
impression of the Athenians was irrenstible ; they 
bnrst through <be passage of the ban and rqpelled 
the squadrons on either side. As the entrance 
widened, the Syr8cusap8,in their turn* rusb^ into 
tile harbour which was more lavom^Ue tiian the 
open sea to their mode of fighting. Thither the 
foremost of the Athenians returned, ekher com* 
pelled by superior force, or that they migt^ aasisi 
their cmnpanions. The ei^agameot became g&*- 
neral in the mouth of the harbour; and in ^m 
narow space two huadted gallies fought, diwwig 
the greatest put of the day with an obrtinate wd 
persevering valaim liwouMreqidre tbeexpressiTe 
energy of Thucydides, and th^ kntotHre, t^i^ 
Inimitable, sounds and expresdmis of the Greojao 
tongtie, to describe the noise, the tua^ilt, apd the 
ardour oftfae contending squadrons. The battle 
Was not long coofiaed io the shock of adverse 
prows, and to tiie distant hostttity of4«rb» and w* 
rows. The nearest vessels grappled, and closed 
with each other, and their decks were soon con* 
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wmM intbit fi«id ^ bioodi WhSe Oie b&ny-cuxw 
armed troops board^-llie enemy's sbips, they left ^^ 
Idbeir ownexposedrtoadADilar nu^rtuae; the fleets ^'^^"^"^ 
w«re dbid^ifito HHuisive clusters of ftdbering gal- 
lies ; and i&e ctnrfusion of their rak^led shouts 
errerpowered the voice of authority; the Attie* 
niaiis exhorting noi to abandofi an elenaeot im 
which their republic had. ever acquired victory 
and glory, for the dangerow protection of an hoe* 
MIe ^ore;andtlM>Syraeusans encouri^ii^ eadi 
other not to fly ih)iii an enemy, whose weakness 
or cowardice had long meditated flight^. 

The singular aadtremendous spectacle of an ea- The Atiie 
gagement mone fierce and obstinate than any thaife'^ted. ^' 
bad ever been beheld in the Grecian seas, restrain^ 
ed the activity, end totally suspended tfaepoweff, 
of the nudierattt and adv^nrse. battalions which en* 
circled the coast The spectators and the actors 
were equaUy interested in the important aeeae; 
but the &>rmer, the current of wliofle wnaibiiity 
was undiverted by any exertion of tmnd or b^y, 
felt more deef^ and eoDpressed oKure iorfibly, the 
various enwtions by n^ich they.wera ^gitatedf*. 
Hope, fear, the ahoutaof victory, the duriefca of 
despair, tbe anxious :8olioitiide of dMtbt&d aueotas, 
animated the counteMuices, the voice* and. the 
gesture of the AAenians, wimse whole retiMne 
centered in tiieir 4eet. Whmiat length tb^kigi^ 
Iks evidently^gave way on«very skk, the coirtFNA 
ofaitemate, said the rapU ttitmdt <ii Mcnesslve^ 
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CH iP. passiohs, subsitled in a melaneboly calm^ Ttilg 
^^' dreadful pause of astonishment and terror was fol- 
lowed by the dbordered trepidation of fliglit and 
fear: many escaped to the camp : others ran, un- 
certain whither to direct their steps: while Nicias, 
with a small, but undismayed band, remained on 
the shore, to protect the landin^c of their unfortu- 
nate gallies* But the retreat of the Athenians 
could not probably have been effected, had it not 
been favoured by the actual circumstances of the 
enemy, as well as by tbe peculiar prejudices of 
ancient superstition. In this well-fonght battle, 
tbe vanquished had lost fifty, and the victors forty 
vessels. It was incumbent on the latter to employ 
their immediate and most strenuous efforts to re- 
cover the dead bodies of their friends, that they 
might be honoured with the sacred and indispens- 
able rites of funeral. The day was far spent ; the 
strength of the sailors had b^n exhausted by a 
long continuance of unremitting labour ; and both 
they, and their eompaniOBs on shore, were mora 
desii*ous to return to Syracuse to enjoy the fruita 
of victory, than to irritate the dat^rous despair 
of the vanquished Athenians^. 
Their ex- It is obscrved by the Roman oratorf, with no 
^I^JJI^^Jess truth than elegance, that not only tbe navy of 
Athens, but the glory and the empire of that re- 
public, suffered shipwreck in the fatal harbour of Sy- 
racuse. The despondent degeneracy which immedi^ 
ately followed thisever memorable engagement was 

• Thucydid. p, 545. f Cic in Vcrr. . y. ST. 
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testified in ^ neglect of a duty which the Atheni- ch ap: 
km bad never neglected before, and in renouncing ^^^l^ 
a part of their national character, *hich it bad hith- • 
erto been their greatest glofy to maintain. They 
abandoned to insult and indignity the bodies of the 
slain ; and when it was proposed to them by their 
commanders to prepare next day for a second en- 
gagement, since their vessels were still more nume- 
rous than those of the enemy, they, who had seldom 
avoided a superior, and who had never declined the 
encounter of an equal force, declared that no mo- 
tive could induce them to withstand the weaker 
armament of Syracuse. Their only desire was to 
escape by land, under cover of the night, ff om a foe 
whom they had not courage to oppose, and from a 
place where every object was offensive to their 
sight) and most painful to their reflection*. 

The behaviour of the Syracusans promised The s^n^ 
complete success to this design. The evening iebS3te^' 
after the battle was the vigil of the feast of Her-JJ;^^}**^- 
eules : and the still agitated combatants awak- Hercuic* 
ened, after a short and feverish repose, to celiebrate tiousjoy. 
the memory of their favourite hero, to whose pro- 
pitious influence they probably ascribed the merit 
of the most splendid trophy that ever adorned the 
jbme of Syracuse. Prom the triumph of victory, 
and grateful emotions of mligiousenthusiasm, there 
was an easy transition, in the creed and in theprac* 
tke of the Greeks, to the extravagance of licen- 
tious joy, and the excesses of sensual indulgence. 

• Thucydid. p. 545^ 
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G H A r Sp<Mrt8, procesdons, music, dMtkig, tke pleasured 
"• of the table, of the elegatit arts, and of unguarded 
conrenation, were incorporated in the texture of 
their religious worship. But the coincidence of a 
festival and a rictory demanded an accumulated 
profu«on of such enjoyments as soothe the senses 
and please the fancy. A midst these giddy transports 
the Syracusans lost all remembrance of an enemy 
whom they despised ; even the soldiers on guard 
joined the dissolute orfrivolousamusements of their 
companions ; and, during the greatest part of the 
Jiigfat, Syracuse presented a mixed scene of secure 
gaiety, of thoughtless jollity, and of mad and most 
d»)gerous licence*, 
strfttagem The firm and vigilant saind of Hermocrales 
crates to alooo withstood, but was unable to divert, the ge* 
Sl^ Atbe. '^^^ current. It was impossible to rouse to the fa- 
nian le- tigues of War Hion buried in wine and pleasure, and 
intoxicated with victory ; and, as he could not in- 
tercept by force, he determine to retard by stra- 
tagem, the intended retreat oi the Athenians, 
whose numbers and resentment would still render 
them formidable to whatever part of Sicily they 
might remove their camp. A select band of horse* 
men, assuming the character of traitors, feaiiessly 
approached the hostile ramparts, and warned the 
Athenians of the dan^ of departing that night, 
.as many ambuscades^lurked in the way, and all the 
mostimportant passes were occupied by the enemy. 
The frequency of treason gained credk to the per- 

• Thucytdid. p. J46, 
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fidiousi 94vice ; ind the Athehkn^^ haTuig cbaogedc h at. 
tbeir first resolution, were persuaded by Nicias to ^^' 
wait two days longer> that such measures might be 
taJ^ea as seeiQed bast adapted to promote the safe^ 
ty 9Qd cete^Hy of tbair maarch*. 

Tbe <;s(inp was raised on tiie third morning after The Athe- 
the liattle. Forty thousand men, of whom many "h^*^*^* 
we?e atSlcted with wounds and disease, and all ex^*^*°*P* 
haunted by fatigue, and dejected by calamity, ex* 
hibited the appearance, not of a flying army, but 
of a great and populous community, driven from 
their ancient habitations by the cruel vengeance of 
a conqueror. They bad .miserably fallen from the 
lofty expectations with which they sailed in tiiumphf 
to the harbour of Syracuse. They had abandoned 
their gallieci, their transports, the hope«r of victory, 
and the glory of tte Athenian name ; and these 
collective sufierings were enhanced and Itxasperated 
by the painful inlages whith struck the ayes and 
the fancy of each urtforfUnsite iiidisviduaL The^^j^^ 
ipangled bodies of their compaiiions ahd friends; afflictions. 
deprived of the sacked rit«3 of funeral, . afieoted 
them with b sentiment of religious horror, o» wliftch 
tjie weaiknesa of buma^ nature wa^ hsippUy unable 
to dwell Their minds recoiled from the ditead* 
ful thought, but they could not diretl their com^ 
{Wtsion! from the numer^His cro^daSpf. sick and 
woutided, ' who followed them with enfeebled and 
unequal steps, intreating, in the accent and attkudb 

• Thucydid. p. 547. 
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c H A P. of unutterable anguisb, to be • delkemd from tlie'* 
^^ misery of faminei or the rage of an exasperated foe. 
Amictet such afflieting scenes; the heart of a stranger 
Would have melted with tender sympathy ; but what 
must the Athenians have felt^ to see in this hopeless 
.istate, their parents, brothers, children, and friends ! 
to hear, without the possibility of relieving, their la* 
mentable complaints ! and reluctantly to throw the 
clinging victims from their wearied necks and anna i 
Yet the care of personal safety prevailed over every 
other care; for the soldiers, either destitute of slaves, 
or distrusting their fidelity, were not only en- 
cumbered by their arniour, but oppressed by the 
weight of their provisions*. 
Meian- The supcrior rank of Nicias entitled him to a 
ncs/of"" pre-eminence of toil and of wo : and he deserves 
the regard of posterity by his character and suf- 
ferings, and iBtill more by the melancholy firm* 
ness of his conduct. The load of accumulated 
disasters did not sink him into inactive despon- 
dency. He moved with a rapid pace around 
every part of the army, and the ardour of bis 
mind re-animating the languor of his debilitated 
frame, heexdaimed, with a loud and distinct voice* 
^< Athenians and allies ! do not yet despair. Many 
have escaped frbm «till greater evils. As to 
iby self, who, in bodily strength, surpass not the 
weakest among you (for you see to what a niiser^ 
a))le conditioh my malady has reduced me), and 
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ivbo, in the happiness of private life, and the de- c ir a p. 
ceitful gifts of prosperity, had long been disiin- ^^^^ 
guished above the most illustrious of my contem- 
poraries, I am now confounded in alBBlction with 
the meanest and most worthless. Yet am I un- • 
conscious of deserving such a fatal reverse of for- 
txine. My conduct towards men has been irre- 
proachable; my piety towards the gods conspicu- 
ous and sincere. For this reason I am still ani- 
inated with confidence; calamities, unmerited by 
guilt, are disarmed of their terrors. If we hare 
incurred the indignation of the gods by our ambi- 
tious designs against Sicily, our offence, surely, is 
sufficiently expiated by past sufTerings, which now 
render us the objects of compassion. Other na- 
tions have attacked their neighbours with le^s pr^ 
Vocation, and have yet escaped with a gentler pun- 
ishment; nor will experience warrant the belief, 
that, for the errors of human frailty. Providence 
should impose penalties too heavy to be foortie. 
We have less reason to adopt an impious prejudice 
80 dishonourable to the gods, when we consider 
the means of defence which their goodness has yet 
left us. Our numbers, our resolution, and even 
our misfortunes, still render us formidable. There 
is not any army in Sicily able to intercept out 
course ; much less to expel us from the first friendly 
territory in which we may fix our camp. If we 
can secure, therefore, our present safety, by a pru- 
dent, speedy, and courageous retreat, we may af- 
terwards retrieve our lost honour, and restore the 
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CHAP. faHen glory of Athens ; since the chief oroaixient 
,^^.^^,,^ of a Btaie consists io brave and virUious men, not 

ia empty ships and undefended walls^/' 
J^^»- The actions of Nicias fully corresponded with 
the Athe. his words. He neglected none of the duties of a 
great general. Instead of leading the army towards 
Naxos and Catana, in which direction there was 
reason to apprehend many secret ambushes of the 
edemy» he conducted them by the western route 
towards Gela and Camerina ; expecting, by this 
measure, to find provisions in greater plenty^ as 
well as to elude the latent snares of the Syracu- 
sans. That nothii^ might be omitted which pro« 
mised the hope of relief, messengers were immedi- 
ately dispatched to the neighbouring cities, which 
might posdbly be tempted by their natural jealousy 
ofthe growing prosperity of Syracuse, to favour 
the retreat of the vanquished. I'fae troops were 
then divided into two squares, as tlie most seciire 
and capacious arrangement. JNicias led the yan; 
Demosthenes conducted the rear; the baggage^ and 
unarmed multitude, occupied tlie centre. In this 
order 6{ march they |>a$sed the river Anapuis, the 
ford of which was feebly disputed by an inconsider* 
able guard; and, having proceeded the lir^ day 
only five miles, they eocam^d in the evening on 
a rising ground, after being much harassed during 
the latter part of their jaurneiy by the Syracusan 
ctnraky and archers, who galled tiiem at a distance* 
intercepted. the straggters, and av\^ided, by a sea* 
flffuabie ^treaitb tococoasit thesecurity of their own 

* T&ucydid. p. 550. 
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fertitne wSlh the dangerous despair of the Athe-O hap. 
nians. Next day, having marched only twenty ..^^^^^^^ 
furlongs, they reached a spacious plain, the con*^ 
renience of which invited then* to repose ; especial* 
ly as they i^eded a supply of water and provisions/ 
which might be easily obtained from the surround*- 
Hig country*. 

Before this time, the eneray were apprised ofintcimpu 
their line of march ; and, in order to interrupt iti enemy, 
they sent a numerous detachment to fortify the 
mountain of Acraeum. This mountain, which 
probably gave nattie to the small town :situate in its 
neighbourhood, intersected the direct road to Gpela 
and Camertila. It was distant a few miles from 
the Athenian encampment, and a small degree of 
art might render it impregnable, since it was of a 
steep and rapid ascent, and encompassed on every 
side by the rocky channel of a loud and forming 
torrent. In vain the Athenians attempted, on thnee 
succesive day^, to force the passage^ They were 
repelled with loss in erery new attiack, which be* 
came more feeble tb»n the preceding. In the first 
and most desperate, an accidental slorm of thunder 
increased the courage «f the Syracusans, and the 
terror of the Athenians. A similar event had, in 
the first engagement after tbe invasion of Sicily, 
produced an oppo^te i^lect on the contending na- 
tions. But the hopes and !tbe fears of men change 
with *heir fortune. 

In the evening after the last unsuccessful contest €Am^ 
the condition of the Atheniaos was i^bliaaly de^ofm^ 
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CHAP, plorable. The numbers of the wounded had been 
,^^,„^^^ increased by the fruUIess attempts to pass the 
mountain ; the enemy had continually galled and 
insulted them as they retreated to their camp ; the 
adjacent territory could no longer supply them 
with the necessaries of life ; andthey must be com- 
pelled, after all their hardships and fatigues, to 
make a long circuit by the sea-shore, if they expect- 
ed to reach, in safety, the places of their respect- 
iTe destination. Even this resolution (for there 
was no alternative), however dreadful to men in 
their comfortless and exhausted state, was recom- 
mended by Nicias, who, to conceal his design from 
the enemy, caused innumerable fires to be lighted 
in every part of the camp*. The troops then 
inarched out under cover of the night, and in the 
same order which they had hitherto observed. But 
they had not proceeded far in this noctuiiial expe- 
dition, when the obscurity of the skies, the. deceit- 
ful tracks of an unknown and hostile country, filled 
the more timid or unfortunate with imaginary ter- 
rors. Their panic, as is usual in great bodies of 
men, was speedily communicated to those around 
the^m ; and Demosthenes, with above one half of 
his division, fatally mistook the road, and quitted 
never more to rejoin, the rest of the army* .. 
The divi- The scouts of Gylippus and the Syracusans im- 
mSde"* "mediately brought intelligence of this iniportaht 
^J^J^®«- event, which furnished an opportunity to attack 
sunenderathe divided strength of the Athenians. His super 
pm. rior knowledge of the country enabled Gylippus^ 

• :i1iQeyj^& p. 5S2, h sefq. 
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by the celerity of his march, to intercept the smaller € h a f. 
dirisibh, and to siirroiind them on every side, in the ^ 
difficult and intricate defiles which led to the ford 
df the iiv€^ Erinois. There, he inflicted on them 
woutads and death, during a whole day, with darts, 
arrows, and javelinsi When the measure of their 
sufferings was complete, lie proclaimed towards the 
evening, by the sound of the trumpet, and with 
the loud voice of the herald, freedom, forgiveness, 
and protection to all who should desert and aban- 
don the bad fortune of their leaders ; an offer 
which was accepted by the troops of several Asia- 
tic islands, and other dependent and tributary 
countries. At length he entered into treaty with 
Demosthenes himself, whose soldiers laid down 
their arms, and delivered their money (which filled 
the capacious hollow of four broad bucklers), on 
condition that they should not suffer death, impri- 
sonment or famine*. Notwithstanding the num- 
ber of the deserters and of the slain, the remainder 
still amounted to six thousand, who were sent to 
Syracuse with their captive general, under a power- 
ful and vigilant escort, while the activity of Gy- 
lippus followed the flying battalions of the enemy, 
which bad been conducted by Nicias to the distance 
of twenty miles, towards the fatal banks of the river 
Assinaros. 

The Syracusans overtook the rear bejfore theT^di^i- 
van could arrive at the lofty and abrupt margin of Nicias 
this rapid stream : and anherald was sent to Nicias, by*Sm** 

' "T i* . enemy. 

• Thucydid. p. 555- 
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CHAP, exhorting bim to imitate the examnple of hi$ co^ 
1^,^.^ league, and to suirender without farther blood-* 
shed, to the irresistible valour of bis Tictorious 
pursuers. Nicias disbelieved, or affected to disbo'* 
lieve tlie report; but when a confidential messenger, 
whom be was ajilowed to dispatch for information^ 
brought certain intelligence of the surrender and 
disgrace of Demosthenes, he also condesoended to 
propose terms, in the name of the Atheniains, en- 
gaging, on the immediate cessation of hostUitie^to 
reimburse the magistrates of Syracuse for the ex* 
pense of the war, and to deliver Atheuian hostages 
(a citizen' for a talent) until the debt should be li^ 
quidated^. 
Their mc These terms were rejected by the Sy racusans with 
defence^ disdain : and Gylippud having occupied the mo^t 
advantageous posts on every side,attacked the army 
of Nicias with the same mode of warfare, which,two 
days before, had proved so destructive to th^ir un- 
fortunate companions. During the whole day they 
bore, with extraordinary patience, the hostile as* 
sauU, still expecting, under cover of the night, to 
escape the cruel vigilance of the enemy. But Uiat 
hope was vain : Gylippus perceived their departure ; 
and although three hundred men of determined cour^ 
age gallantly broke through the guards^ and effect- 
ed their escape, the rest were no sooner discovered 
than they l-eturned to their former station, and laid 
down their ari9^ in silent despair*. Yet the retura 
of the mornii^ Iwought bade their courage. They 
again took up their arms, and marched towards 

* Tbuqrdid. p. 554. 
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the river, mfeeraWy galled aiid afflicted by the hos- chap. 
til0 arcbera and cavalry. Their distress was mojit tj^^ „ ^ 
lamentable and incurable : yet hope did not totally 
forsake them ; for like men in tbfe oppression and 
hfiguov of a consuming disease, they still enter- 
tained a conlused idea, that their sufferings would 
end, could they but reach the opposite banks of 
the neighbouring river*. 

The desire of assuaging their thirst encouraged ^^"^^ 
this daring design. They rushed with frantic dis- the ba^ks 
order into the rapid current ; the pursuing Syracu- sinlroa. ^ 
sansy who had occupied the rocky banks, destroy- 
ing them with innumerable volleys of missile wea- 
pons. In the Assinaros they had a new enemy to 
contend with. The depth and force of the waters 
triupiphed over their single, and shook their impli* 
cated strength. Many were borne down the stream. 
At length the weight of their numbers resisted the 
violence of the toiTent ; but a new form of danger 
andofhorror presented itself to the eyes of Ni- 
cia& His soldiers turned their fury against each 
other, disputing at the point of the sword, the un- 
wholesomfe draughts of the agitated and turbid 
river. This i^ctacle melted the firmness of his 
manly soul. He surrendered to Gylippus, and 
asked quarter for the miserable remnant of bis 
troops, who had not perished in the Assinaros, or 
been destroyed by the Syracusan archers and ca- 
valryt. Before the commands of the Lacedaemo- 
nian general could pervade the army, many of the 
SQldiers had, accowling to the barbarous practice 

• Thucydid. p, 554. f Ibid. p. SSS. 
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c H AP^ of the age> seized their prisoners and. slares ; so 
^^^.^^^^^ that the Athenian captives were afterwards dis- 
tributed among several communities of Sicily, 
which had sent assistance to Syracuse. The rest, 
upon Isiying down their arms, were entitled to the 
pi(y and protection of Gylippus ; who, after he had 
sent proper detachments to intercept and collect 
the stragglers, returned in triumph to the capital 
with the inestimable trophies of his valour and conr 
duct. 
S^ Athe- Nicias had little to expect from the humanity of 
^ gene- a proud and victorious Spartan; but Demosthenes 
might naturally flatter himself with the hope of 
justicti^ He urged with enei^, but urged in vain» 
the obserrance of the capitulation which had been 
ratified with due form^, on the faith of which he 
had surrendered himself and the troops entrusted 
to h|s command. The public prisoners, conducted 
successively to Syracuse, and exceeding together 
the number of seven thousand, were treated with 
pniei the §ame inhuman cruelty/ They were universally 
of the condemned to labour in the mines and quarries 
c*p<»w. ^£ Siciiiy* . their whole sustenance was bread and 
water ; they suffered alternately the ardours of a 
scorching sun, and the chilling damps of autumn. 
For seventy days and nights they languished in this 
dreadful captivity, during which, the diseases inci- 
dent to their manner of life were rendered infec- 
tious by the stench of the dead bodies, which cor- 
rupted the purity of the surrounding am At 
length an eternal separation was made between 

* Tfaucydid. ^ 556i. .. 
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those who abould enjoy the happier lot of being c hAp. 
sold da slaves into distant lands, and those whb^^^^^^ 
should for eyer be coiifined to their terrible dud; 
geans. The Atheiiians, with such ttaliahs ana 
Sicilians as had Unnaturally ^mbrabed their cause, 
Witre reserved for ihe latter doom. Their gene- 
rals, Nidas aiid Demosthenes, had not lived to 
behold tills ihelahcholy hour. Gylippus would 
have spared theiir lites, not froni any motives of 
humanity and esteem^ but that his joyoils return to 
3parta might have beeh gracfed by thfeit presence: 
Hut the resentment ojf the Syraicusans, the fears of 
the Corinthians ; above ^11, the suspicious jealousy 
of those perfidious traitors who had maintained a se- 
cret correspondefnce with Nicias, which they dread- 
ed, lest the atcidebts of his future life hiight dis- 
close, loudly demanded the immediate exbcutibnof 
the captive generals*. l*he Athenians of those 
tinoes justly regretted thd loss of Demosthenes, a 
gsilldntand enterprising commander ; but posteritj^ 
. will for ever lament the fate of Nicias, the most 
pious, the niosi virtuous, arid the most linfortiiriate 
man of the age in which he lived. 
' Amidst this dark and dreadful ncerie of cruelty A singular 
ahd revenge, we must not oihit to ifnention one sin-to uai*^** 
gular example of humanity, tiHiich broke forth lite *^^^ 
a.meteor in the gloom 6f a nocturnal tempest. Th^ 
Sy racusans, who could punish their helpless captives 
with such relentless severity, had often melted 
into tears it the affecting strains of Euripidesf, an 
Athenian poet, who had leaned in the Scyeratic 

* Thticydkl L ?it mL fiii» t See abore, p. 140. 
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CHAP, school to adorn the lessons of pbilosoi^iy wUb.tiie 
^^' cbarms of faocy, and who was regarded by the tslste 
of bis contemporaries, as he still is by many en* 
lightened judges, as the most tender and pathetic, 
the most philosophical and instructive, of all tra* 
gic writers. The pleasure which the Syracusans 
bad derived from his inimitable poetry, made them 
long to hear it rehearsed by the flexible voices and 
harmonious pronunciation of the Athenians, so un- 
like, and so superior, to the rudeness and asperity 
of their own Doric dialect. They desired their 
captives to repeat the plaintive scenes of their &r 
vourite bard. The captives obeyed ; and, affecting 
to represent the woes of ancient Kings and heroes, 
they too faithfully expressed their own. Their 
taste and sensibility endeared them totheSyracu- 
sans, who unlinked their bonds, received them with 
kindness into their families^, and, after treating 
them with all the honourable distinctions of ancient 
hospitality, restored them to their longing and af- 
flicted country, as a small but precious wreck of 
the most formidable armament that bad ever sailed 
from a Grecian harbour. At their return to 
Athens, the grateful captives walked insolemn pro- 
cession to the houseof Euripides, whom they bailed 
as their deliverer from slavery and deathf. This , 
acknowledgment, infinitely more honourable than 



• Hfci TiOwjMF » iiJkcMM yfafAfAd/rA, " be is eitfier dead or refaeassing 
▼erses:" an expression first introduced at this time, was afterwards 
applied proTerbially, in speaking of tnrellers in foitign conBtrles, whose 
fate waa mcertaiB. 
t Fltttarch. in Nicia, 
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all the crowns and splendour that ever surrounded c hap. 
the person, and even than all the altars and temples 
that ever adorned the memory of a poet"^, must 
have transported Euripides with the ^cconrf'triumph 
which the heart of man can feel. He would have 
enjoyed the Jirsty if his countrymen had owed to 
his virtues the tribute which they paid to his ta- 
lents ; and if, instead of the beauty and elegance 
of his verses, they had been saved by his probity 
his courage, or his patriotism ; qualities which, 
still more than genius and fancy, constitute the real 
excellence and dignity of human nature. 

• See above. Chapter VL 
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